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Real Experiences 


HERE is material for a novel in every 

person’s life, it has been said. Wheth- 
er this is true or not, we do believe that 
in the lives of most of us some experience 
has occurred sufficiently exciting to merit 
description in print. With this idea in 
mind we shall be pleased to receive and 
to print true stories of real experience, 
running from one thousand to four thou- 
sand words each. For each of those ac- 
cepted each month we will pay, according 
to our appraisal of its length and strength, 
an average price of $50. 

In theme the stories may deal with ad- 
venture, mystery, sport, humor, — es- 
pecially humor!—war or business. Sex 
is barred. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Real Experience Editor, 
the Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Preferably but not 
necessarily they should be typewritten, 
and should be accompanied by a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope for use in 
case the story is unavailable. 

A pen name may be used if desired, 
but in all cases the writer’s real name 
and permanent addréss should accompa- 
ny the manuscfipt. Bé sure to write your 
name and correct address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of your 
story, and keep a copy as insurance 
against loss of the original; for while we 
handle manuscripts with great care, We 
cannot accept responsibility for their re- 
turn. As this is a monthly contest, from 
one to two inonths may elapse before you 
receive a report on your story. 
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paper reporting, but now I am coh- 
vinced that you make good on your 
claim that N.I.A. is the preparation 
needed by writers in all fields. N.I.A. 
tenders a real service by giving thor- 
ough, sincere and expert criticism.” 

E, L. MENDENHALL 
253 Linden St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


How do you know 


you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance? 

It is seldom that any one becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their background and their confidence as nothing else could. 


MORE ROOM FOR NEW WRITERS 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Read what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
LIBERTY; has to say: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today— 
and especially in LIBERTY MAGAZINE—than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from 
thé scene in recent years. Who will take their places? Who will be 
the new Robert W. Chambers, ee Wallace, Rudy: ipling, 
and many others whose work we have published? It is also true 
that mote people are trying to write than ever before, but talent 
is still rate and the writer still must learn his craft, as few of the 
newcomers nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and happi- 
ness of achievement await the new men and women of power. 


Learn to write by writing 


NENSEAFER Institute training is based on the New York 
Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing it your 
own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily, Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men, whose combined newspaper 
experience totals more than 200 years, are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy some one elsé’s writing tricks) 
you aré rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style 
—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at the 
same time develops in y‘ou the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $109 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write—stories, ar- 
ticles on business, fads, travel, sports, recipes, etc.—things that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells 
you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test, The coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
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profit, as promised in Blue Book, November. | 
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NO FRIENDS SINCE 
PIMPLES CAME? 


Get this help in guarding against 
skin-blotching intestinal poisons 


Are ugly skin eruptions spoiling your good times... 
making others shun you? Find out what the trouble 
may be—and take steps to help it. 


Between the ages of 18 and 25, or even longer, 
important gland changes often upset the system. The 
skin often becomes over-sensitive, Waste poisons 
from the intestinal tract may get into the blood 
stream... and be carried to the skin to cause dis- 
figuring pimples. 

Many have been helped by the regular use of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Millions of tiny, live plants in 
each cake of this fresh food act to help keep intestinal 
waste poisons from the blood... and so help your 
broken-out skin, Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 
now—one cake 14 hour before meals. Buy some today! 
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Made 
a Million 
Dollars 


in One 
Year! 


How? Read this Great Novel 


OU’RE going to prove it. Going to 

prove my formula for success. Go- 
ing to make a million dollars. Make it in 
a year or less, too. Now paste that in 
your hat... . Ever read ‘The Count of 
Monte Cristo?’ ... Then you’ve seen it 
work, Dumas used my formula. It made 
the simple sailor Edmond Dantes into 
the magnificent Monte Cristo. Learned 
the trick from the Abbé Faria. Let peo- 
ple imagine things about him; that’s 
what. Didn’t talk about himself. So peo- 
ple were afraid of him because they 
couldn’t figure him out. 


“The idea is as old as Moses, only no- 
body ever made a doctrine out of it be- 
fore. Keep your mouth shut and your 
eyes open; don’t talk about yourself, and 
people will be afraid of you. Why? Be- 
cause they’re jealous of what you might 
be. Because everybody has an inferiority 
complex, and when they can’t get any- 
thing on you, they figure you for being 
bigger’n’ better’n they are. Human na- 
ture, boy. Everybody’s scared of every- 
body else; jealous too. That’s the formula 
—let folks imagine things about you. 
They will, too, if you don’t spoil it.” 


By FULTON GRANT 
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MEN: Complete smoking pleasure comes only 
from smoking fine tobacco, and starting under 
ideal conditions. Through this unusual offer we 
are introducing to you pipe smoking at its best. 


Here’s Our Offer 


First: Trial Packets of each of the three styles of 
world-famous Edgeworth, wrapped in heavy 
foil. Edgeworth, famous for more than 35 years, 
has always contained only the finest tobacco 
leaf on the market. We know that you cannot 
make good tobacco from cheap tobacco leaf 
any more than you can get the pleasure of 
choicest porterhouse steak for a rump steak 
price. We gladly pay premium prices to give 
you a finer smoke. This costly leaf is then 


YOUR OWN SIGNATURE ENGRAVED HERE 


manufactured to the high Edgeworth standard 
—better tobacco, made to smoke cooler, means 
no tongue bite and permits you to enjoy 


fully its enhanced flavor, greater mildness and 


richer aroma. 


Second: A handsome Signature Pipe (made 


by Linkman) that has been mechanically pre- 
smoked (already “Broken In’’) with genuine 
Edgeworth. It’s sweet and gentle from the 
start. Then to give you an added interest in 
this pipe, we engrave your own personal 
signature in gold color on the stem. No pipe 
so personal. 

Edgeworth always carries a written guarantee of 
satisfaction, or money refunded. Edgeworth is on 
sale everywhere in convenient pocket tins of 15¢. 
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TO GET YOUR EDGEWORTH SAMPLER KIT—JUST MAIL COUPON WITH $1.00 


LARUS & BRO. Co., Dept. K., Richmond, Va. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for your Edgeworth 
Sampler Kit . . . Opposite is my signature to 
engrave on the stem of the pipe. (Please print 
clearly your name and address below.) 
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Please write your normal signature clearly 
within exact space allotted 
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Trumpets 


DOZEN of us, members of the 
Inventors’ Club, received invi- 
tations to that first amazing 
seance with Norman Fletcher. 

None of us knew the man, but all had 
heard astonishing reports of him, of his 
wealth, and of his strange—almost weird 
—accomplishments. 

A tight-lipped old Yankee,—there was 
a Fletcher on the Mayflower,—he had a 
walled and guarded estate some miles 
outside the city, and seldom stirred from 
it. Some termed him a madman, an ec- 
centric dabbler in dark and devious 
things. Others stated he had inherited 
the electrical genius of the late great 
Steinmetz, and would some day startle 
the world with his discoveries. 

Well, we accepted his invitation, We 
passed the massive gates, arrived at the 
enormous granite mansion, and were ush- 
ered into Norman Fletcher’s presence. 

He greeted us genially. He was a 
spare, alert, ruddy-cheeked old man with 
white hair and twinkling eyes, erect as 
an arrow. We had a cocktail, and passed 
into a gorgeous dining room where we 
enjoyed a dinner that would have shamed 
the reputed banquet board of Kublai 
Khan himself... . 

Norman Fletcher proved a charming 
host, He discussed everything from local 


“Three dimensions, 
whatever it is!” I 
heard Cromer gasp. 


politics to the bombardment of the atom 
with insight and keen intelligence, but 
gave no hint as to the reason of this invi- 
tation until coffee and liqueurs had been 
served. Then he stood up and spoke ab- 
ruptly, without any preliminaries. 

“Gentlemen, let me state bluntly that 
I did not call you here to explain any of 
my discoveries; merely to lay them be- 
fore you and to demonstrate certain the- 
ories of mine. You're aware, of course, 
that sound and light never perish, but go 
on and on. With the proper apparatus it 
is theoretically possible to overtake these 
ether waves, so to speak, and to bring 
back whatever we wish from the past— 
for example, shall we say, the voice of 
dying Caesar.” 

He paused, to beam at us, and Cromer, 
who was the radio genius of our little 
club, spoke up in his skeptical manner. 

“Yes, but light and sound don’t travel 
at the same speed. And by the same 
theory, you’d be two thousand years 
bringing back the voice of Caesar! What 
goes out and is on its way, must be over- 
taken.” 

Norman Fletcher smiled indulgently. 
“Quite right, Mr. Cromer. You're ac- 
quainted with ultrasonic waves, I be- 
lieve? I’ve been working with them for 
years; and by my use of these waves, I 
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have developed the apparatus mentioned. 
What’s more, it evokes sight as well as 
sound, from the depths of the past. And 
that has led to an interesting discovery.” 

He paused, in his casual, calm manner, 
to sip his brandy, as though his stupefy- 
ing announcement were quite ordinary. 
Cromer muttered to me that the old boy 
had gone nuts, and most of us agreed. 


HYSICISTS have long been working 

on ultrasonic waves, the so-called 
“death ray,” and have not more than 
skirted the subject, which has appalling 
possibilities. Yet these very waves have 
been known to mankind for ages, under 
the name of the Evil Eye. 

“My apparatus, gentlemen,” went on 
our host, “evokes, by a process some- 
what akin to television, the startling 
truths behind ancient myths and fables. 
I made this discovery by accident, and 
found it so interesting that I invited you 
to witness a demonstration.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cromer. “I suppose 
you can make us see St. George’s dragon, 
and hear the songs of the sirens?” 

“Certainly,” affirmed Norman Fletch- 
er urbanely. “Men are not fools. All 
such old fables are based on fact; if man- 
kind believed such tales, it was with rea- 
son. I find in some cases that the facts 
were deliberately distorted to make the 
yarns. This basic reality lingers in hu- 
man consciousness. If you could delve 
into the subconscious of anyone you care 
to name, you’d find startling half-beliefs 
in what we pleasantly call Old Wives’ 
Tales. The world has laughed at Shake- 
speare for his alleged ‘seacoast of Bo- 
hemia,’ but my apparatus will demon- 
strate that Bohemia did at one time have 
a seacoast. Were there ever sirens, ‘little 
people,’ mermaids? Certainly.” 

“T know something I’d like you to dem- 
onstrate,” began Cromer ominously. 

“Very gladly, but at another time,” 
smoothly broke in Norman Fletcher. “As 


you yourself mentioned, the difficulty in 
overtaking both light and sound, and 
synchronizing their return, is sometimes 
quite vexatious. To obtain any given sub- 
ject requires delicate tuning and adjust- 
ments, as you can appreciate. Tonight 
I’ve prepared a demonstration of the sup- 
posed myth sometimes called the Stag- 
nant Death—probably the most ancient 
of all fabulous tales, since it goes back 
beyond Aristotle, beyond Sidon and 
Egypt, to the very earliest peoples. And 
it has persisted to very recent days. Will 
you gentlemen come to my laboratory ?” 

We did, and pretty skeptical we were. 
In fact, we were like an audience watch- 
ing a sleight-of-hand artist and hoping 
eagerly to catch him tripping... . 

Fletcher led us into a huge stone- 
walled room. On three sides were appa- 
ratus; one wall was left bare, and chairs 
faced it. We seated ourselves, and Nor- 
man Fletcher sat at an instrument no 
larger than an organ manual. We were 
anticipating anything, from a hoax to a 
clever trick, but he turned negligently to 
us and switched off the lights to a glow. 

“The tubes require some moments to 
heat,’’ he observed apologetically. “Keep 
your cigars, by all means.” 

“Just what,” I asked, “is the Stagnant 
Death you mentioned ?”’ 

“The ancient myth that from the lost 
continent of Atlantis grew a sea of weeds 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor mo- 
tion; 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


TRUMPEIS FROM OBLIVION : 


so thick that it stopped navigation and 
caught ships. In other words, the Sar- 
gasso Sea, so called from the Portuguese 
word for seaweed, sargaco.” 

“But that’s no myth, Mr. Fletcher!” I 
exclaimed. “Why, Columbus was caught 
in it!’ 

He laughed heartily. “And told mar- 
velous tales of it, too. For hundreds of 
years mankind has credited the story of 
dead waters, of stagnant silence where 
ships and hulks drifted, their crews eaten 


by monsters who lived under the weed! . 


Only within recent years has the Sar- 
gasso Sea been proven to be thin and 
harmless patches of kelp floating on the 
Atlantic; although, even today, scientists 
are not agreed whether this weed grows 
up from the bottom or is swept there 
from the Gulf Stream. The ancient myth, 
you see, is true. The fabulous stories 
built around it—are they, also, true? If 
not, how did they begin? Whence came 
this legend of stagnant deathly silence, 
where old Spanish galleons may still be 
found floating? That, gentlemen, is what 
I’m about to demonstrate.” 

His voice died, as light began to grow 
upon the blank stone wall facing us. A 
glittering, shimmering, palpitating light 
that seemed alive; it broke and separated 
in rolling, tumbling wave-crests; it be- 
came the ocean, most treacherous and 
mysterious of all man’s servants, The 


< Thevery deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl 
with legs 
i) Upon the slimy sea. 


wall seemed to dissolve. It disappeared. 

he ocean was before us. There was no 
projected light, no beam, no screen—we 
were looking through that wall upon the 
ocean. And, by heavens, the very rush 
and surge of the sea was audible! Tele- 
vision? There was nothing to indicate it. 
We were looking, as through a window, 
upon the ancient ocean itself. Was it my 
imagination, or did the salt-tanged fishy 
breath of the sea come to us? 

“Three dimensions, whatever it is!” I 
heard Cromer gasp. 


UST through the wall, it seemed, a 
ship’s deck grew. Here was a man, a 
young man, ankles and wrists chained 

together, walking up and down the deck, 
two guards beside him; he had yellow 
hair and very quick, eager eyes. A group 
of officers stood together, men were in the 
waist. All, men and officers, stared over 
the rail. I could have sworn they were 
real live people moving before us. Old 
Spanish costumes and armor, the ship a 
galleon of Spain. 

“Tt’s death, it’s death!” broke out one 
of the men. “The ship is scarce moving 
at all! Go back while we can!” 

“Master pilot!” called one of the offi- 
cers, looking as frightened as the men. 
“Ts it true that you know yonder hulk?” 

A grizzled pilot crossed himself, with 
terror in his eyes. 

“True, sefior capitan,” he replied. “The 
San Tomas; she left Havana five years 
ago, in 1587, with three hundred souls 
aboard, and was never heard from again. 
I navigated her to Cuba. I’d be aboard 
her now, but for the quinsy that by God’s 
grace kept me from sailing with her, If 
we go closer to her, we’ll be lost as she is. 
Look—look at the second hulk!” 

“Tt’s the Stagnant Death!” grew the 
mutter of voices. “Look, look!” 

The sea, at which they stared, had no 
waves despite the breeze, but seemed all 
curiously still, The surface undulated 


gently; this surface consisted of seaweed 
extending over the horizon. Brownish- 
green kelp, enormous trailing lengths hid- 
ing the water from sight, except where 
channels cut through it. A sinister, un- 
earthly and ominous vision. 

A mile or two distant, in the thickest 
of the weed as though held in its massy 
vortex, lay a great ship. Beyond was a 
smaller one; but the first was plainer to 
the sight—a huge galleon, dismasted, its 
high stern jutting into the air. Something 
indefinable about the outlines of that 
hulk, something queer, suggested horror. 

“By the nails of God, go no closer!” 
cried one of the officers. ‘““The water has 
no current; we'll be bound here helpless 
in another five minutes!” 

The captain gave an order. Men leaped 
to the lines; the big ship sluggishly be- 
gan to come around. From the man in 
chains burst a ringing, scornful laugh: 

“Ha, caballeros! Cowardly dogs, to 
fear seaweed and a motionless ship!” 


TTENTION was focused upon him 
instantly. At an order from the 
captain, he was led aft, and the officers 
gathered around. The stately Spanish 
captain eyed him furiously. 

“So, Don Balthasar de Soto! Sent 
home to Spain in chains, disgraced, 
doomed to trial for treason—and still a 
braggart! Perhaps you would like to ex- 
plore yonder ship and make report of 
what you find aboard her?” 

“T’d like nothing better,” retorted Don 
Balthasar, “if it were only to prove that 
all Spanish blood is not craven and de- 
based!” 
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The words stung. Disgraced and 
doomed Don Balthasar might be, for de- 
fying the viceroy sent out from Spain to 
the New World; but he had the yellow 
hair and blue eyes of ancient Gothic 
blood, and with them a certain wisdom 
that laughed at terrors seen or unseen. 

The captain angrily snapped out or- 
ders. The ship’s one boat, a stout pin- 
nace, was cleared and lowered into the 
grassy water; six hapless seamen, white 
with fear, were ordered to the oars. The 
chains were removed from Don Baltha- 
sar’s wrists and ankles; he swept the of- 
ficers on the quarterdeck an ironical bow. 

“Farewell, brave caballeros! The King 
will reward you well for news from the 
lost galleon! I’ll bring back a few skel- 
etons with me!” And he was gone into 
the waiting boat, with a mocking laugh. 

The ship behind him was all filled with 
terror of the supernatural; as the stout 
little pinnace crept toward that towering 
hulk, surging and sliding through the 
weedy masses, the six rowers sweated 
with panic fear. The sight of those two 
empty, desolate hulks, so motionless un- 
der the bright sun and wind, and the ina- 
bility of the ship herself to make head- 
way through the kelp, was all bad 
enough. Worse yet was the stagnant un- 
stirred water and stink of the weed; and 
still worse, the ghastly hulk ahead. At 
closer view, even the firm lips of Don 
Balthasar tightened, his eyes grew wary 
and alert, for realization of the grisly 
thing was chilling. 

Her two rusted anchor cables hung 
straight down as though she lay an- 
chored, but here was no bottom in a hun- 


dred fathom. Her lower ports were tight 
shut. Some of the upper ports were open, 
and from them curled branches and ten- 
drils of growing things. Leaves decked 
her broken mast-stubs as though they 
had sprouted; and along her high poop 
trailed green growths. The whole ship 
seemed to have taken horrible root, by 
some hideous wizardry. 

Rotted cordage hung from the shat- 
tered rails; at her waist was lowered a 
gangway ladder, and for this Don Bal- 
thasar steered. He hailed, but had no re- 
ply. She was silent as death, yet filled 
with hushed uneasy sounds, They lay 
hooked to the ladder, listening to the eerie 
noises—the faint low groans, bubbling 
squeaks, wheezy sighs. The six men 
blenched, but Balthasar stood up. 

“Devils, avaunt!” he cried cheerfully. 
“Come along, men! The ladder’s sound.” 

Aye, sound enough ; and as he mounted, 
he observed that here and there it had 
been crudely but freshly repaired. No 
ghostly hands had done such work, and 
a laugh broke upon his lips. He topped 
the rail and leaped over to the deck; and 
there his laugh died, and chill dread 
lashed across his soul. 

For, at either side, appeared a sway- 
ing, ghastly figure in boots and armor 
and steel cap, with skeleton face below 
the cap. Two of the men came tumbling 
over the rail, a third followed and hung 
there poised in paralysis of horror. Across 
the deck, toward them, a skull came roll- 
ing, and another followed it. 

From the men burst one yell of shrill 
and awful terror. A gush of white smoke 
erupted from the poop, an arquebus 
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roared, and a hail of bullets whipped the 
air. The man on the rail screamed out 
and fell, still screaming, from sight. Don 
Balthasar pitched forward. One of those 
swaying, ghastly-faced figures lurched 
down on top of him. The other two men 
went all asprawl for the pinnace below. 

Now, upon the rail, leaped into sight 
the figure of a slim girl, draped in sea- 
weed. She was directly above the boat. 
Seeing her outlined against the sky, the 
men broke into wild cries and shrieks; 
she held something, and let it drop. A 
cannon-ball, hurtling down at them, strik- 
ing the very bows of the boat and shat- 
tering its rail. 

The five remaining men pushed out in 
frantic horror, dug in oars for dear life, 
and pulled like mad. The girl, still on 
the wide rail, straightened up and 
watched them go. The dead man floated 
in the weed until something pulled him 
down. On the deck, Don Balthasar lay 
senseless, abandoned. 

The girl watched until the boat drew , 
near the ship. The five men piled aboard 
her in mad haste, with their tale of 
throbbing fright; canvas was hoisted 
again, and without pause even to take the 
pinnace aboard, the ship surged away 
from this place of death and stagnation. 


UT Balthasar, aboard the hulk, was 
neither dead nor alone. 

One of those bullets had raked his 
scalp. Another had cut the rope sustain- 
ing one of the swaying deathly figures, 
letting it fall upon him. Now came the 
girl. She pulled the dummy away, and 
knife in hand looked down at him. 


A girl? Rather, a woman; a slender, 
lissom little woman, a very miniature of 
loveliness, a woman with the haunting 
wistful charm of a Chopin nocturne. 
Youth and tenderness ineffable breathed 
from her. Seaweed, fresh-plucked and 
glistening in the morning sunlight, en- 
circled her proud slim throat,. dripped 
down her slight pointed breasts, clung 
against her slim thighs. Eyes and hair 
were glossy dark; her features were chis- 
eled in soft, delicate perfection. 

She stood staring down at Don Bal- 
thasar with widening eyes. He looked 
very young, and his yellow hair was like 
spun silk. She reached to his shirt, tore 
it open, and looked curiously at his 
chest, touching the white skin. 

Darting up, she disappeared at a run. 
A moment and she returned, a ragged 
gown fluttering about her eager young 
body, the seaweed gone. She held a pan- 
nikin of water. 

Balthasar, wakening, looked up into 
her face. She smiled, and spoke. 


2 es so sorry that you’re English!” 
she murmured in liquid Andalusian. 
“Even if you’re not all hairy under your 
clothes, like the others, you're still Eng- 
lish. Yet you’re not like them at all, you 
don’t look like them, and I’m not afraid 
of you. Why must you be English, with 
yellow hair?” 

“Ha, little angel! I don’t know or care 
whether this is Paradise or dream,” re- 
sponded Balthasar with enthusiasm. “In 
case it’s Paradise, and St. Peter sent you 
to inquire, tell him that I’m certainly not 
English. I’m Balthasar de Soto by name, 
a Viejo Cristiano of the ancient Spanish 
blood; and I’d rather be dead here with 
you, than dead at Madrid!” 

As the girl comprehended his words, 
mingled emotions passed across her face; 
a wild amazement, a forlorn bitter cha- 
grin. Her eyes dilated; she gasped: 

“Spaniard? You? But I thought—I 
thought all Spaniards were dark, like the 
pictures in the great cabin! Donna Luisa 
never said Spaniards had yellow hair!” 

Balthasar suddenly sensed a quivering 
peril in her. This untamed virginal crea- 
ture must be kept from any emotional 
despair ; he could feel her frantic dismay, 
could see the impetuous beating of her 
heart. Swiftly, gently, he caught her 
hand and spoke. 

“Look, little angel! Have pity upon 
me: tell me how you came to be here, 
why you took me for English! Who 
struck me down? Where are my men?” 
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“Gone, and your ship as well,” she ex- 
claimed, and her lips trembled. “Oh, mis- 
erable fool that Iam! God forgive me, I 
tried to kill you. I thought you were like 
those other men, that you’d pursue me 
and mistreat me as they did Donna 
Luisa!” 

“The ship gone? Hold on! Help me 

up.” 
Still gripping her hand, Balthasar came 
to his feet. One look at his ship’s sails, 
barely showing on the horizon, and he 
turned with wild joyous laughter. When 
he met her eyes, the marvel of her again 
drove all else from his brain. 

“Good! Gone, and good riddance!” he 
cried gayly. “Come, little angel! Who 
are you?” 

Her wide eyes fastened wonderingly 
upon him, she spoke like a child, parrot- 
like repeating words dinned into her ears. 

“My name is Donna Ysabella Maria 
de Avelando, Countess of St. Jago, Lady 
of Las Cruces in Nuevo Granada—at 
least, that’s what Donna Luisa taught me 
to say. My mother called me Conchita, 
and I like it much better. You may call 
me Conchita if you wish.” 

“Thank you, Sefiorita Conchita.” With 
an effort, Balthasar clutched at slipping 
reason. “How old are you?” 

“T don’t know. Donna Luisa said I was 
twelve when the ship came here.” 

“Five years ago; you're seventeen, 
then. Diantre! I’m twenty-two. Stripped 
of my estates, imprisoned by that ac- 
cursed viceroy, robbed of everything my 
father won in New Spain—well, we’re a 
good couple. Ha! This head hurts. I’d 
give my right arm for a cup of wine!” 

“Oh!” Contrite again, she caught his 
arm. “And you’re hurt! Come into the 
cabin. I’m sorry I hurt you, Don Bal- 
thasar, truly sorry! Come along; I'll 
bandage your head, too. I have plenty 
of wine.” 


ALTHASAR, somewhat doubting his 
own sanity at first, doubted no 
longer when he sat in the cool stately 
cabin, a massive golden cup of wine be- 
fore him, and listened to the girl. She 
had been aboard with her family when 
the galleon sailed out of Havana, and 
was torn from the fleet by sudden storm. 
The masts gone, mad panic in the crew, 
revolt and mutiny—she remembered lit- 
tle of those wild happenings. Later, she 
had awakened to calm, finding herself in 
the arms of Donna Luisa, a young matron 
passenger. Every other soul was dead— 
or departed with the ship’s boat; and the 


galleon drifted here in the weedy sea, her 
anchors grappling the thick growths. 

Thus began the years for woman and 
child, lost here out of the world, pris- 
oned by the stagnant death; other ships 
avoided this patch of weedy sea. 

The galleon was new and sound, pro- 
visioned, wined and watered for hun- 
dreds; it made a secure home. Storms 
burst, but no wayes battered the sea of 
weeds. All was loneliness, a living death, 
denied only by the child’s growth. 

Donna Luisa had fostered the young 
girl tenderly, nobly, bravely; a great 
woman, that unknown Donna Luisa! 


HEN the Englishmen had come; that 
smaller ship, yonder, had been theirs. 
They boarded the galleon hulk. What 
happened? Conchita was not sure, but 
Balthasar could guess at the nightmare 
deeds. The hacked portraits on the cabin 
walls bore witness to carouse and rapine. 
Judgment had overtaken those men 
swiftly. They were crowded in their boat, 
alongside, when Donna Luisa dropped a 
cannon-ball into it. Men could not swim 
in that sea of weed, which clutched at 
them and bore them down; also, beneath 
the weed were deathly things. Yet three 
of the Englishmen scrambled back aboard 
and wounded Donna Luisa to death. 

They did not live long, for doom came 
out of the sea and took them. How? 
Conchita did not know, but shivered and 
paled as she told of it. Some grisly thing 
from the weed-bound deeps, that came at 
night and took them. She had heard 
them screaming. 

“Sometimes it comes now. I can hear 
it, and the ship leans over to it,” she said, 
breathing hard. “I shut everything tight, 
and in the morning it’s gone. I was 
afraid more Englishmen would come, so 
I fixed up those dummy men with skulls, 
and loaded some firearms. When you 
came, I thought you were English, with 
the yellow hair—” 

She regarded Balthasar with a pitiful 
twisted smile, and began weeping madly. 

He was not slow to understand. No 
longer alone now, she had found a friend, 
all the desperate lonely tension was 
broken, and life had flooded back upon 
her full force. The violence of her re- 
action, however, alarmed him. He caught 
her in his arms and dinned harsh words 
at her, striving to halt her sobs. 

“Stop it, I say! Stop it! Do you 
know you’ve saved my life?” 

Finally she comprehended what he was 
saying and stared at him from tear-wet 
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She stood staring at Don Balthasar. 


eyes, startled. As he held her close, her 
eager palpitant heart against his own, the 
swift madness of desire swirled upon him. 

“Balthasar! How—how could that 
be?” she stammered. “Saved your life?” 

His name on her lips, her kinship and 
warm friendliness and radiant youth, her 
nearness, her slim exquisite body be- 
tween his hands, all fed the flame within 
him. He quenched it, upon a muttered 
oath; and touched his lips to her fore- 
head, as to that of a child. But all too 
well he perceived she was no child. 

“T was in chains aboard that ship, a 
prisoner, doomed,” he said. “I had dared 
to oppose the tyranny of the viceroy, the 
great man who ruled the New World. 
The men aboard the ship dared not in- 
vestigate this hulk; they were afraid. 
They sent me. And now—ah!” A great 
joyous laugh shook him. His eyes kin- 
dled upon her. “Now I’m accounted 
dead, and all the horizon opens again!” 

“Then you're happy, after all? I’m 
glad, glad!” She leaned forward, kissed 


him on the lips, and went dancing away 
like a fairy sprite. “Come! I'll show you 
our ship. It’s yours now, as well as mine; 
your home and mine, Balthasar!” 

He had forgotten his hurt head, now 
and altogether. 


F he were tempted to any fantastic vi- 
sions concerning this galleon hulk, they 
speedily faded before cold reason; Bal- 
thasar was no fool when it came to prac- 
tical affairs. One brief inspection of this 
majestic Spanish sea-castle, and he was 
filled with acute alarm. 

Beneath the apparent security was an 
appalling rottenness. Fruits, seeds and 
plants, being carried to Spain, had veg- 
etated and rotted and sprouted. The main 
hold was one hideous tangle of pallid 
white growths, deprived of sunlight, and 
it also stank with water. The pumps were 
long since rotted and useless. 

Penetrated by roots from within, by 
worms and stress from without, the seams 
of the galleon were gradually opening. 
Only her stout newness had preserved 
her this long against the stagnant death. 

When he pointed this out to Conchita, 
she assented, her face troubled. The Eng- 
lish ship was quite obviously doomed; 
she had observed in recent days that the 
other craft was lying lower in the water. 

Once on deck again, Balthasar looked 
for the sails of his ship, and laughed to 
see that they had clear disappeared. But 
something else remained. This was the 
little pinnace, abandoned, left adrift. 

His brain leaped as he saw it. A scant 
mile away, with the wind gradually set- 
ting it through the weed in their direc- 
tion. A stout little shallop, too—why 
not? There was salvation, to his hand! 

“Look! There’s escape for us both; 
not to Spain, but to some other land, 
some isle of the Indies, anywhere at all! 
When she comes a bit closer, I’ll swim to 
her and fetch her alongside.” 

“No, no!” She caught at him in sharp 
protest. “You must not! A swimmer 
cannot live amid the seaweed!” 

“But I can.” Balthasar pointed to one 
of the channels. “That channel is fairly 
clear. A panicked man would drown 
in the weed, yes; a cool head survives.” 

“But it’s death, Balthasar! The things 
under the weed—not fish, not sharks, but 
other things—I don’t know what they 
are, but I know they’re down there.”” She 
was lost in a wild and frantic alarm. 
“No, you must not!” 

“We must not lose that pinnace, eith- 
er.” He eyed the grassy sea, the sky, and 
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nodded. “Very well. Wait until evening, 
until morning. She’s drifting closer. I 
the wind doesn’t change, we can afford 
to wait. By heavens, that boat has been 
sent to us in vital need!” 

So, for the moment, the matter was put 
aside. As for mysterious things under 
the weed—Balthasar only laughed. 

He laughed at more than this. As the 
day drew on, Conchita developed an al- 
most delirious exuberance, in a joy and 
delight of companionship that knew no 
bounds. Balthasar flung himself into her 
mood; they clambered about the high 
carven stern and galleries, fired off arque- 
buses, even poured powder into one of the 
rusted ship’s guns and sent a ball skip- 
ping across the surface of the weed. 

From the cabins, the girl lugged out 
silks, jewels, and women’s gauds, deck- 
ing herself with them, finding fine linen 
and lace and court dress for Balthasar. 
One of the chests yielded a lute; taking 
this, Balthasar strummed it and sang to 
her while she made ready a meal. The 
music, a new thing to her, moved her to 
tears and laughter of sheer emotion. 

But to Balthasar the music brought 
realization. They two had come together 
out of the wide world’s chaos; they had 
found one another, and for ever. 


IME passed, and the extravagant 

abandon wore itself out. Late in the 
afternoon, clad ridiculously in a garish 
flaunting gown of Moorish fabric, Con- 
chita flung herself down on the deck be- 
side him. She was all grave and serious, 
now. 

“Does your head hurt? Do you want 
some wine? What do you want?” 

“Only that.” Balthasar pointed to the 
floating pinnace. “You see? It’s closer 
now. Morning will find it near enough 
for me to get. And none too soon. This 
rotting home of yours has a lot of water 
in the hold.” 

“Supposing we get somewhere,”—and 
her gaze searched him thoughtfully,— 
“what will we do then?” 

“Live.” He smiled, strummed the lute, 
and smiled again. “Live, and face life’ 
together. It has problems, always. Do 
you know, you look like a monkey in that 
absurd dress! Pick out another.” 

“T like this one. It’s pretty.” She 
frowned. “What’s a monkey ?” 

He explained the nature of a monkey. 
With a sudden gasp, she leaped up. White 
with anger, she darted away at a run and 
disappeared in an after cabin, with slam 
of door and grate of bolt. 


Balthasar, laughing heartily, idled 
about. He watched the sun draw down 
in the west, while the pinnace moved 
ever closer before the urging breeze. Con- 
chita did not reappear. Her absence, her 
silence, gave him an eerie sense of deso- 
lation aid uneasiness. 

“Balthasar!” In the gathering twilight 
he heard her voice, still firm with anger. 
“You can’t stay out there after the sun 
goes down; it’s dangerous. You may 
come into the first cabin and sleep there. 
I’ve opened the door. Be sure to lock 
and bar it after you. It’s the cabin where 
the gold is piled. The Englishmen 
brought it up from the lazaretto.” 

He called to her swiftly, but again a 
door slammed for her only response. 

Gold? Balthasar hurried to the lower 
deck cabins that opened off the waist. 
The first one was open ; the doors beyond 
were closed and barred. 

Royal gold from the mint, each heavy 
bar stamped with the royal seal and care- 
fully wrapped—a whole pile of the bars 
were here. Gold for ballast, the stout 
pinnace with food and wine, water that 
was not yet spoiled from rain caught by 
the girl—why, here was everything! For- 
tune, adventure, security, the whole fu- 
ture glorious! 

Balthasar was late in falling asleep, 
that night.... 

With morning, he wakened to her 
touch. She was here beside him, her fin- 
gers caressing his cheek, her voice at his 
ear, penitent and tender. 

“Dear Balthasar, you won’t ever call 
me a horrid hairy animal again? Then 
Tll be nice; it’s a promise. Now come 
along outside. I’ve caught a fish, it’s 
cooked and ready, and we’ll have a grand 
meal. The little boat is close, too.” 


HEN he emerged on deck, she was 
radiant, eager, bubbling with high 
spirits, laughing as she pointed to the 
pinnace that was now within a quarter- 
mile. Then a change fell upon her, a 
queer look came into her face; she gazed 
at him blankly, questioningly, and 
glanced again across the weedy sea. Bal- 
thasar followed her eyes, and understood. 
Where the other hulk had been, was 
nothing. The English vessel had disap- 
peared during the night; the kelp had 
closed above her. 

“This home of yours will go the same 
way, without warning, and before very 
long,” he said gravely, as they ate. “Those 
noises from bélow, the sucking of water, 
mean danger. The pinnace is safer for 


us, and I wouldn’t lose an hour getting 
away. We'll put in all the king’s gold 
we can take; you'll not be afraid to trust 
to me?” 

“Afraid of what?” She laughed gayly, 
a ringing peal of merriment, but it died 
out in gray misery when his gaze went 
appraisingly to the pinnace. “Balthasar, 
you must not, you must not! I can’t 
have you go into the water. Let it drift 
closer.” 

“It won’t. The breeze is changing.” 
He pointed to the streamers of seaweed 
that spread out along the surface accord- 
ing to the wind’s direction. “Little angel, 
it’s now or never, so don’t be silly. Til 
reach that craft in ten minutes.” 

She relapsed in dumb, stricken despair 
and uttered not another word. 

He was, indeed, in frantic haste to get 
the little boat alongside. The galleon 
was assuredly lower in the water than 
she had been, the wheezings and bub- 
blings from her hold came stronger, and 
he was afraid the hulk might go down 
under them at any time. 

Stripping to loin-cloth and knife, he 
waved a hand to her and went his way 
down the ladder. Her fear-set eyes fol- 
lowed him, and something of her own 
terror was imparted to his heart; at the 
touch of the slimy weeds, he shrank in 
loathing. Then all fear was gone, he swam 
on and reached an open channel, and 
gained the pinnace with no difficulty 
whatever. Clambering aboard, he got 
out an oar. Mast and sail were stowed 
under the thwarts, and his heart sang 
again to golden destiny. 

In ten minutes he made fast alongside 
the hulk. Mounting to the deck, he 
found Conchita overjoyed, but with tear- 
streaked cheeks. He laughed and took 
her in his arms, all wet as he was. 
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“All’s well, little angel! Upon my 
word, there’s no danger in the depths. 
Now kiss me, banish all fears, and we'll 
get to work.” 

So he dried her tears, she laughed anew 
and clung to him, and presently they fell 
to the task. 

Throughout that long day they labored, 
ballasting the pinnace with gold, stow- 
ing away wine and food and what un- 
spoiled water they had. There were 
chests to be searched for jewels and gar- 
ments, packages to be stowed, weapons 
and powder to be placed aboard; the 
pick of the galleon’s loot was theirs for 
the choosing. With morning, they would 
get off, spending the last night aboard in 
luxury and comfort. 


HE sun was westering when they fin- 

ished. Balthasar made a final se- 
lection from some weapons found in a 
cabin. He loaded an arquebus, putting 
a handful of bullets down the bell- 
mouthed muzzle, and laid it by, then fell 
to fingering a damascened Moorish scim- 
itar that was keen as a razor. 

They sat resting by the rail, and he 
told her of the outside world and the 
things thereof. All fine things and glo- 
rious, as in a roseate glow of beauty and 
high fortune and splendor illimitable. 
With her youth and loveliness beside 
him, treasure in the boat below, his own 
ambition and assurance all aflame, how 
could he see the world except as magnifi- 
cent? All the future was golden as the 
sunset, to his laughing blue eyes. 

They had food and wine here on deck, 
strumming of the lute and gentle Spanish 
song; the red sun was touching the rim 
of the weedy sea, whose odor of briny 
kelp hung heavily on the air. Between 
them, friendliness had ripened inte some- 
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thing stronger. Balthasar could not deny 
his heart-hunger for the girl at his side; 
in her eyes, in all she did and said, he 
read her answering awareness. When she 
stood up and he reached out, spanning 
her little waist with his two hands, and 
she looked into his face, a perfect com- 
prehension passed between them. He put 
it into gentle stumbling words. 

“Conchita, little angel! The past is 
closed out and dead. Horrible tales al- 
ready are told of this weedy sea; those 
men who sent me aboard here will con- 
firm all the stories. Mariners will avoid 
this part of the ocean. None will suspect 
that I’ve escaped. All’s clear ahead. On 
some far shore we’ll find new destiny to- 
gether. It must be forever, little angel. 
I love you, I want you always.” 


“Why not?” she said simply, putting 
out her hands to him. “As I want you, 
dear Balthasar. Why not?” 

They stood enfolded, heart to trem- 
bling heart, lost in the rush of youth and 
passionate destiny, all the mysteries of 
earth dwindling to naught before the tu- 
multuous surges of emotion that mount- 
ed within them. Balthasar felt very 
humble before this woman, before her 
dearness, her proud sweet self that so 
trusted to him. Half below the horizon, 
the red sun hung poised and swollen. 

Suddenly, the deck lurched a little. 

He felt her change within his embrace. 
A chill quivered through her body. 

“Did you feel it?” came her breathless 
gasp. ‘“That’s the way the ship moves 
at night. When the things from the deep 
come aboard!” 

Her swift terror drew a laugh from 
him ; but, even as he laughed, a queer re- 
alization jerked at him. The hulk had 
lurched toward the bows, as though some 
huge unseen weight had come upon her 


there. He recollected those two enormous 
cables of rusted chain, hanging with their 
anchors straight down and down, like 
ladders reaching far into the heart of the 
sinuous growths below. 


N the instant, across his mind swept 

old stories, bits of classical lore told 
by pedants and by wise men, fearsome 
yarns whispered by mariners and pilots. 
From the ancient days of the earth and 
from the haunts of seamen alike came 
those tales: How this tideless sea marked 
the lost continent of Atlantis, whence 
upgrew the undulant masses of weed in 
a stagnant death, and how, from that far 
submarine forest down below, emerged 
strange loathsome monsters to grip ships 
and men down to doom. 

The instant passed. His mind wak- 
ened, his brain cleared. Before him in 
the stark realism of dying day, were 
etched clearcut details that put to flight 
those childish fancies. The lightly float- 
ing masses of weed, blood-red in the 


The tendril flicked 
across her shoulder 
and settled there. ... 
A sinuous arm fell 
upon Balthasar, en- 
circling him with 
crushing force. 
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sunset, the galleon turching to the gentle 
oily swell of weed and water, the small 
boat scraping below. Once more a quick 
laugh broke from him. 

“Come along, little angel! Come along 
and repel boarders!” he exclaimed gayly. 

“Into the cabins and close the doors, 
Balthasar!” 

“No, por Dios! Up into the bows, and 
chase your fancies! Should a caballero 
of Spain fear the unseen? Not a bit of 
it. Set your fears at rest, then we’ll seek 
the cabins and get the lamps alight for 
our last night aboard. Here!” He picked 
up the heavy arquebus and thrust it at 
her; with it was the slow-match he had 
lighted, half burned away by this time. 
He caught up a long pike, and whirled 
his razor-keen scimitar, some loot from 
the old Moorish wars. 

“Ha! Down with all dragons and fish 
that climb in air!” he cried merrily. “T’'ll 
take the van, with pike and scimitar. 
Follow, army! Shoot at whatever you 
see!” 

He led the way. They mounted from 
the waist to the low forward deck, Con- 
chita half-heartedly joining in his gay 
whim. There, pausing, she laid down the 
arquebus and its slow-match, 

“My shoulder would be black and blue 
for a week, if I fired this thing with the 
load you put into it!” she exclaimed. 
“Give me the pike. I'll face the enemy 
to starboard ; you take the larboard bow.” 

Plucking the long-handled pike from 
him, she darted into the bows. Balthasar, 
with his scimitar, went to the larboard 
rail. As he did so, the hulk lurched again. 
He distinctly felt the dip of her, as 
though some gigantic weight—nonsense ! 
He glanced down at the water, at the 
weedy trailing masses below him, where 
the anchor cable disappeared. 

Something, neither water nor weed, 
was moving there. 


Ae seized him. He craned 
forward, looking at the swirling 
water, the moving kelp; something was 
there, yet he could find no definite shape. 
A queer sound startled him—a catch of 
the breath, a wordless groaning gasp. He 
turned, to glance at the girl. 

What he saw, remained bitten forever 
into his brain. 

She stood in absolute paralysis of ter- 
ror. Across her outstretched arm, bind- 
ing it to the rail, was what seemed to be 
a trailing length of giant seaweed. Her 
single garment was fluttering wildly. An- 
other tendril of seaweed had licked over 
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her shoulder, fastening upon the cloth. 
It ripped the slight robe clear away, lift- 
ing it in air. The thing was fantastic, 
impossible, like some necromanti¢ con- 
juration; but her eyes, fastened upon 
Balthasar, were dilated in frozen speech- 
less horror. 


ER slender little body was bare, 
rigid as golden bronze. The tendril 
of giant seaweed, waving in the air above 
her, dropped the fluttering garment; it 
flicked across her naked shoulder and 
settled there. A quiver, a terrible in- 
voluntary shudder, shook her; it rippled 
across her breasts, down her sides, down 
her slim thighs; from her lips burst a 
frightful incoherent cry of blind panic. 
All this in one glance, one flash of time. 
Balthasar hurled himself forward as the 
awful truth burst upon him. Not sea- 
weed at all, but arms, tentacles of some 
hideous monster from the depths! 

She screamed again. His blade slashed 
at the tentacle gripped to her arm; the 
steel shored through it and bit into the 
rail. There was a convulsion. The hulk 
lurched again. A sinuous arm darted 
high in air and fell upon Balthasar, en- 
circling him with crushing force. Freeing 
his blade, he struck again, but not for 
himself. The tentacle clinging to her 
shoulder was severed. She was free. He 
shouted hoarsely at her, and she went 
stumbling away. The pike fell from her 
hand and clattered on the deck. © 

Balthasar lifted his weapon for an- 
other stroke, and it hung poised. Some- 
thing caught at his arm, twining about 
it and about the scimitar. He was like 
a child in that winding embrace. Then, 
like the sheer ravening ghoul of a dream, 
the thing itself came, following its arms. 

It came silent, monstrous, incredible, 
a great mass sliding up and up above the 
rail, a formless, shapeless bulk of outflung 
weaving tentacles—a giant octopus, with 
hideous staring eyes and horny curved 
parrot-beak, almost within touch of him. 

At this appalling vision, utter madness 
seized upon Balthasar. He tried to strug- 
gle, in spasmodic, superhuman effort; it 
availed him nothing. Instead, he felt the 
sucking cups of those tentacles drawing 
him inexorably toward that devil’s beak. 
He saw it open, felt the paralyzing effect 
of those diabolical eyes upon him. 

Conchita had darted up beside him, 
touching him; he glimpsed her wild set 
features, heard a moan of terror from 
her parted lips, yet she forced herself for- 
ward. A tentacle swerved out and caught 
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hold upon her legs. The bell-mouthed 
arquebus was in her hand, she was lifting 
the slow-match. 

Balthasar screamed his frothing pro- 
test. Ignoring it, she thrust the weapon 
almost against that fearsome beak, and 
set the match to the pan. The priming 
spurted smoke. The weapon roared, with 
a vomit of red flame and blinding smoke 
smack into that parrot-beak, while the 
load of bullets shredded the huge shape- 
less thing. 

The tentacles leaped in wild convul- 
sions; then they loosened and fell away. 
Balthasar felt his numbed arm free, and 
struck out frenziedly with the scimitar. 
In the thinning smoke, he glimpsed the 
body of Conchita passing him, being 
drawn to the rail and overboard. He 
struck and struck again, desperately. His 
blade severed the ghastly clutching tenta- 
cle and he dragged her away, senseless. 

Balthasar stood panting, weak-kneed, 
faint with sheer horror. He looked at the 
rail; the grisly thing had gone. Upon 
his brain rushed wild desire to get away 
from here at all costs, quickly, quickly! 

He stooped, lifted the naked senseless 
figure in his arms, and staggered to the 
ladder. With his burden, he descended 
to the pinnace. Something heaved and 
rolled the masses of kelp alongside. In 
mad panic, in fury of haste, he loosed the 
boat, shoved her out and away. The mast 
was already stepped. With the sail let 
free, the boat caught the breeze and slid 
away and away, into the starlit peace and 
quiet of these meadows of the sea. 


IGHTS flashed on in the room. My 
gripped hands loosened ; I relaxed and 
sat back in my chair. The others, around 
me, were exchanging quick glances, faces 
tensed 4nd questioning. When I looked 
where the scene had been, there was only 
blank wall of stone—solid stone, as I 
later made certain. 

“The demonstration, I perceive, was 
successful.” Norman Fletcher swept us 
with his twinkling eyes. His voice was 
quite placid. “Well, Mr. Cromer? You 
seem to be a trifle upset.” 

“A trick!” burst out Cromer, who had 
quite lost his poise. “Some kind of mo- 
tion-picture—a trick, I call it!” 

“No,” said our host gravely. “A scene 
from the past; a trumpet from oblivion, 
Mr. Cromer! A glimpse at what actually 
took place in the Sargasso Sea, centuries 
ago. Now we may comprehend how 
ghastly tales were told of that sea, and 


sworn as fact. And, mind you, with a 
certain basic truth.” 

“What we just saw was an illusion, a 
picture, a trick!” repeated Cromer angri- 
ly. “Why, the language alone—” 

“Yes?” Norman Fletcher eyed him for 
a moment. “I must convince you that 
this invention is no trick. A week from 
tonight, you and these other gentlemen 
shall return here. At that time I under- 
take to present another scene from the 
fabulous past; but you, here and now, 
shall choose the subject!” 


ROMER, ashamed of his outburst, 
pulled himself together. Some one 
else intervened. 

“Here, hold on! Why should Cromer 
get to choose the subject? There are 
things we'd all like to have cleared up. 
What about the Gilded Man, for exam- 
ple, or the unicorn ?” 

“What about the singing sands of the 
Gobi desert?” exclaimed another voice. 
“What about satyrs and mermaids?” 

Norman Fletcher, with a hearty laugh, 
threw up his hands. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Very well. 
Each of you shall have his turn, I prom- 
ise it. First let Mr. Cromer choose his 
subject. I guarantee to have the recep- 
tion tuned in by next week.” 

Cromer leaned forward, speaking qui- 
etly, impressively : 

“Ti just call your bluff, Mr. Fletcher. 
During all the Middle Ages, and long 
before, there were wild stories about 
Scythian lambs. Lambs that came out 
of the sea; lambs that grew from the 
ground, to which their umbilical cord was 
fastened. From their wool were made 
marvelous silken stuffs. Jewish legend 
turned the lamb into a man-monster 
called the Yedua.... 
tales?” 

“T vaguely recall some such fable,” 
Norman Fletcher admitted frowningly. 

“All right; suppose you demonstrate 
it,” said Cromer with a slight sneer. 
“The whole world believed in that fable. 
The Chinese of a thousand years ago 
went into details about it. The Arab 
writers were definite about it. Sir John 
Mandeville, the world’s champion liar, 
claimed to have eaten those very lambs, 
roasted. If such a wild yarn as that had 
any foundation in fact, I’ll eat my hat!” 

Norman Fletcher, his bright old eyes 
dancing, bowed slightly. 

“I trust, Mr. Cromer,” he said, “that 
one week from tonight you’ll wear a hat.” 


You’ve heard the 


A second brilliant story in this fine new series will be a feature of our next issue. 
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“Honey in the Harn,” by H. L. Davis, won the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best novel of 1936. The excellent and very American 
story which follaws has the same unusual and engaging quality. 


HE Izee Valley Branch Rail- 
road ran trains into the high 
stock-country of Eastern Oregon 
against the combined handicaps 
of light track, an undrained dirt road- 
bed, hell-raising extremes of climate, and 
an economy program that kept its main- 
tenance-of-way department chronically 
undermanned, mostly with men from 
the sagebrush ranches who didn’t know 
what a decent stretch of railroad track 
looked like, and were kept too busy 
patching line-trouble to find out. 

When the traffic report got up to an 
average of four derailments a week, the 
big nobs in the main office decided that 
it was time to shelve economy and send 
help from the main line. 

Not for keeps, of course, because the 
Izee Branch wasn’t enough of a money- 
maker to rate any permanent boost in 
its payroll. But with an experienced 
man handling a good fast outfit, a couple 
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of months ought to put the blamed 
scrub-line on its feet. So they bundled 
together a Greek surfacing-gang in the 
yards, and picked Doc Henzie for boss 
of the assignment. 

Henzie’s trade was spiking. He was 
proud of his skill, and willing to show it 
off on the smallest encouragement; but 
he also had a service record of thirty- 
eight years at every kind of track-work 
there was, on almost every kind of rail- 
road. For experience, nobody on the 
main line could match him. His senior- 
ity was equally well suited to his new 
job, for he didn’t have any; Henzie had 
never lasted over six months on any one 
job in his life. The act of signing on to 
work with an outfit seemed to make him 
instantly and completely soured on it. 
Once he was rid of it, his hostility al- 
ways softened into tolerance, and then 
into pride. It hadn’t been such a bad 
place to work, after all. In fact, it had 


Spike in Cfime 


By H. L. DAVIS 


been a doggoned good one, and he was a 
fool not to have stayed with it! He had 
never worked on any job that he liked, 
and he had never quit one that he didn’t 
end by bragging about. A real railroad 
boomer, old Henzie was, with an under- 
sized frame that looked frail and was 
undentable gristle, a light-blue roving 
eye, and a hard, rather humorless ex- 
pression such as one finds in pictures of 
the old Fifteenth Century explorers. It 
is a matter of record that most of those 
old bucks couldn’t take a joke on them- 
selves, and neither could Henzie. Un- 
luckily, one got played on him before he 
had been on the Izee Branch a week. 

It started with a brush-fire that spread 
down from the greasewood flats into the 
right of way below Henzie’s siding. A 
couple of dozen telegraph poles caught, 
burned off, and messed up the track with 
wire and splinters, and then it spread to 
the stock-loading chute and burned that. 
It missed Henzie’s bunk-cars only be- 
cause the spur-track was in the middle 
of open ground, and for a finisher, it 
touched off the low trestle across Brush 
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Creek, while all the section-men, as- 
sembled for the emergency as usual, 
were pounding sparks out of the grease- 
wood to keep it from spreading into 
somebody’s hay. 

Henzie hadn’t joined the rescue-party, 
and had even missed all the signs that 
one was going on. He had his men six 
miles up the line, lifting track on a curve 
where the fire didn’t show. There was 
smoke, but not being used to the coun- 
try, he decided that it was some thresh- 
ing outfit kicking up a lot of dust. A 
loose engine ran through his slow-flags 
without notice or apology, but he blamed 
that on bad manners; and the big gas 
speeder that came whipping down-track 
loaded with section-men looked too gay 
and animated to be anything but a gang 
going somewhere to get paid. His men, 
being trained not to notice anything that 
wasn’t rubbed under their noses, lifted 
the curve, tamped all the ties solid, and 
pumped Henzie back to camp. 

The ashes and wreckage hit him as a 
surprise, but he didn’t look as pop-eyed 
as the section-men had expected him to. 
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Their style of handling the fire was as 
much of a surprise as the fire itself, and 
an outrage to boot. The trestle-stringers 
were still burning, and the men, instead 
of trying to put them out, were scattered 
around the brush, shoveling dirt wher- 
ever they found live coals. The wreck- 
ing-engine might have helped by water- 
ing the trestle from its fire-hose, but it 
was doing nothing of the kind. Instead, 
it edged along the siding, playing its 
hose into a long string of stock-cars 
jammed full of hogs. Three small chil- 
dren, the oldest a girl of about twelve, 
sat watching from the steps of a tail-end 
coach; and Uncle Dike Howell, the 
senior section-boss, strolled alongside the 
engine and directed the fireman which 
hogs needed splashing the@worst. 
“They belong to my son,” he explained 
to Henzie, as if the relationship justified 
letting a dozen trestles burn down. 
“These is his kids... . We’re lettin’ the 
blamed trestle burn. It won’t hold a 
train the way it is, and we got to git 


“Go back to your rail- 
roadin’, and see if you 
can learn to hit a spike! 
Pull your freight, or by 
the eternal—” 


these hogs out of here before morning. 
We aim to let it cool, and then pull the 
steel off and build a shoofly across the 
gully. These hogs has got to move, and 
they got to have water.” 


E didn’t explain why the hogs should 
be so pressingly expected elsewhere. 
They were, evidently. A squad of sec- 
tion-men was already stringing ties down 
the gully. Others left the brush-fire 
and came down to help rush construc- 
tion. Henzie’s Greeks looked at him 
inquiringly, expecting orders to chip in. 
He waved them to their bunk-cars. “You 
expect an engine to pull a loaded train 
over that thing?” he demanded. “It'll 
fall to pieces. It’s too steep a grade. 
You can’t use that trestle-steel. It’s 
kinked like a ram’s horn.” 
The three children on the coach looked 
scared. The engineer leaned out, looking 
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mad, and remarked that he could pull 
his locomotive up a grade where Henzie 
couldn’t push a perambulator. Only 
Uncle Dike refused to let expert pre- 
dictions upset him. “You aint railroaded 
around this country much, I can see,” he 
remarked. ‘Hell, we run a shoofly track 
like this every week or so. And with my 
son dependin’ for all he’s worth on these 
hogs—” 

“Are you railroadin’ or hog-ranchin’ ?” 
Henzie demanded, and rose. The men 
were beginning to spike the shoofly track 
to the ties. They did it clumsily, and 
they had the nerve to treat him like a 
book-agent at a farmers’ picnic. “I'l 
show you how much I’ve railroaded. Call 
off them men of yours. I can spike fast- 
er than the whole bunch put together.” 

He picked up a spike-maul, elbowed 
section-men out of his way, and began to 
drive spikes. Uncle Dike and the three 
children watched with surprised admira- 
tion. Henzie could spike like nothing 
anybody there had ever before beheld. 
He moved as effortlessly as if the thir- 
teen-pound maul had been made of cork, 
and sank every spike clear to the upset 
with two easy strokes. There was no 
need for Uncle Dike to call off his men. 
They quit, and stood watching a man 
spike who really knew how. The en- 

_gineer, who wasn’t interested in spike- 
maul manipulation, announced that he 
had hosed out all the water he could 
spare, and how much longer were they 
going to have to wait there? 
yoy can back up and git ready to 

push through right now,” said Uncle 
Dike. Henzie had only one rail left to 
go, and he was covering ground as fast 
as a man could walk. Uncle Dike 
hadn’t told the engineer to push through, 
only to get ready to. But that was 
enough to make trouble. The stock- 
train, with the three children on the tail- 
end steps, came slowly through. The 
engine blew air and stopped. A dozen 
or so tail-end cars didn’t. Somebody 
had forgotten to couple them, and they 
rolled down the bent rails into the gully, 
picking up speed as Henzie straightened 
to pin down his last joint. 

They were right on top of him before 
he looked up. He put one spike against 
the joint so fast his hammer blurred the 
air, and grabbed for the coach-step as it 
sailed past with the three kids. He in- 
tended a rescue, but the last fast-driven 
spike made one unnecessary. The joint 
held until the coach cleared it safely. 
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But under the hog-cars, which were 
heavier, it broke loose. The rails spread, 
two cars tipped over and burst open, and 
the rest of the runaway section derailed 
and stopped. The shoofly track was 
more completely out of commission than 
the main line. Two carloads of prime 
hogs were running loose in the sage- 
brush; eight more and two empties were 
stuck where a wrecking-crane couldn’t 
get at them; and the Izee section-men 
with one accord and not a shadow of 
reason, blamed the whole mess on Hen- 
zie. Even the three children pulled away 
from him suspiciously. Their father 
young Mack Howell, yanked them o 
the coach-step and glared at Henzie as if 
he had caught him baby-lifting. 

“You're a fine railroader, aint you?” 
he demanded. He was almost crying. 
The hogs had been his entire stake, and 
he had earned them hard. “If you 
couldn’t spike that track, what the hell 
did you have to try for? You monkey 
with these men or my hogs any more, 
damn you, and I'll kill you!” 

“Keep your damned hogs!” said Hen- 
zie. He was completely blameless, and 
he knew it. A slower spiker would have 
let the coach derail and probably break 
the kids’ necks. And now their father, 
instead of thanking him, bellowed about 
hogs and accused him of not knowing 
his job! “Keep ’em off this railroad 
track, and yourself with ’em—you hear 
me? If there’s a hog on this right-of- 
way tomorrow, I’ll butcher him!” 

The threat didn’t register as he ex- 
pected. Young Howell, instead of talk- 
ing back fierily, went dejected. “To- 
morrow,” he said hopelessly, ‘there’ll be 
a deputy sheriff down here to take these 
hogs away from me. If you hadn’t come 
elbowin’ in with that fancy spikin’ of 
yours! Is there any other railroadin’ 
trick you want to show us, or are you 
through for the day?” 

“I’m through with this damned place 
for good,” said Henzie. “With you, and 
your hogs, and your pa, and this job, and 
this railroad, and everything else in 
sight, as soon as I can wire the company 
for my release! You call this a railroad, 
hey? Hell, on the last railroad I worked 
for, they wouldn’t have let these damned 
track-hands split kindlin’ for the cook!” 


UT young Mack Howell wasn’t foolish 
enough to think that staying out the 
night on the stock-train would stave off 
the loss of his hogs. There was a justice- 
court attachment against them. His one 


chance to beat it out had been to get 
the shipment into another county. Now 
they were stuck, and old Pelt Andrews, 
who owned the attachment and a deputy 
sheriff's badge which entitled him to 
serve it, would be after them as soon as 
he heard of the tie-up. There was no 
chance that he would fail. Mack had 
worked for old Pelt Andrews, and knew 
that, when it was a matter of collecting 
something, he never failed. There was 
no possibility of getting the hogs out 
ahead of him. Merely to order timbers 
for a new trestle would take a week. 
There wasn’t even any use waiting in the 
hope of handing the old note-shaver a 
flogging. Old Andrews was too smart to 
expose himself when he was collecting a 
shaky claim. He always stopped about 
half a mile away, and sent his two 
Basque herders, who couldn’t be picked 
into a fight or an argument. They 
wouldn’t fight, because they didn’t know 
how; and they couldn’t argue because 
neither of them knew a word of English. 
Mack, having convinced himself that 
there was nothing to stay for and no 
hope, bunked his three youngsters down 
on seats in the coach, spread himself 
out on another, and prepared to stay. 
He was barely turned thirty, though a 
widower with three children, and the 
world struck him as a bad, shifty sort of 
hole, where things first licked your hand, 
then turned around and bit your leg. 
Old Andrews, for instance, had given 
Mack his first job, and had proposed the 
partnership in hogs himself. Probably 
he had even intended to stick to it; but 
Mack’s hard work built the herd up into 
real money, and it wasn’t in Andrews’ 
character to split real money with any- 
body. He denied the partnership, in- 
sisted that Mack had been merely work- 
ing for him as a herder, and when Mack 
cleared out with his fair share of the 
hogs, got out a court attachment against 
the herd for board, pasturage, feed and 
mud-hole privileges which, he asserted, 
he had furnished and must be paid for. 


AYLIGHT came; the children woke 

up and breakfasted from their lunch- 
basket. Mack looked out of the window, 
watching the road down from the hills 
for old Andrews and his two Basque 
herders. Henzie’s Greeks went up the 
track afoot, to finish their job of sur- 
facing; and Henzie himself, in spite of 
his vow to quit forthwith, came out on 
the shoofly with a spike-maul, poking at 
the track under the derailed cars as if he 


had half a notion to do the whole job 
over single-handed. Spiking was_ his 
pride, and to save his life, he couldn’t 
help feeling that the derailment reflected 
against it. He found a loose spike and 
reset it, though he might as well have 
left it wobbling. Setting spikes wouldn’t 
rerail the stock-cars, or herd in the hogs 
that had got loose in the wreck. It 
didn’t look as if anything could herd 
them in, for the country swarmed with 
them. They roved through the gully, 
through the sagebrush, under all the 
cars. A young shoat sniffed Henzie’s 
ankles, and Henzie started nervously, 
missed a swing at his spike, and kicked 
the shoat hard in the ribs. 


TT was the first spike he had ever 
missed in his life. To make it worse, 
young Mack Howell saw him miss it. 

Henzie threw a rock at the shoat; and 
its mother, a grayish-white old sow with 
one torn ear and a broken tail, took up 
the quarrel: she snorted, exposed a four- 
inch set of tusks, and charged. 

“Run!” Mack Howell yelled, and 
grabbed his herd-whip. Henzie, not 
knowing the fighting capacity of a mad 
sow, hesitated; and Mack yelled again: 
“Run! She'll kill you, you fool! Run 
this way!” 

Henzie ran, and jumped on the coach- 
step with the old sow one short grab be- 
hind him, There wasn’t any flightiness 
of purpose about her, for she tried to 
climb up after him, and only gave up 
after Mack had given her the flogging of 
her life on sides, hams and ears. Henzie 
sat down, breathing fast, and Mack 
turned on him. “I ought to use this on 
you,” he announced. Both men were out 
of temper. “You thought you’d pick a 
fight with her to show your smartness, 
hey? Well, the next time she takes in 
after you, she can have you!” 

“Who the hell picked any fight?” 
Henzie snapped. Then, noticing the 
children, he keyed down. “This is a 
railroad track,” he explained. “It’s the 
lamest one I ever tried to work on, and 
you couldn’t give it to me, but that’s 
what they call it. Keep your hogs off 
of it!” 

“Who turned them hogs loose on it, 
me or you?” Mack demanded unjustly. 
“Git out of here! Go back to your rail- 
roadin’, and see if you can learn to hit 
a spike when you aim at it! Pull your 
freight, or by the eternal—” 

He stepped forward threateningly. 
Henzie, taking stock of the big herd- 


whip and Mack’s thirty pounds’ edge in 
weight, backed down. Mack felt sore. 
He had always liked that old broken- 
tailed sow, and it riled him double to 
think how he had blacksnaked her to 
save Henzie, whom he didn’t like at all. 
It was unjust, and he wanted to lick 
somebody about it. 

His anger fanned up at the wrong 
time for his own good, for a wagon 
rattled down the grade toward him. 
Three men rode in the seat, leading a 
gray saddle-horse behind. It was old 
Pelt Andrews coming to serve his attach- 
ment; and Mack, who had spent the 
night hoping he wouldn’t come, felt glad 
that he had. He forgot all about the 
hogs, and his future, and the conse- 
quences of resisting an officer, and even 
that he had three small children de- 
pendent upon him, He would fight old 
Andrews’ men, and Andrews himself, if 
he went to jail the rest of his life for it! 
He went back in the coach, and from 
under a seat groped out a leather-scab- 
barded rifle. 

“Never mind what I’m goin’ to do with 
it,” he told the twelve-year-old daughter. 
“You kids stay here in the car, no mat- 
ter what you hear. Is there a box of 
cartridges in the lunch-basket ?” 


LD Pelt Andrews stopped his demo- 

crat wagon on the hill above Grease- 
wood Cafion, handed the lines to a dark- 
complexioned herder who wore a purple 
shawl to hold his pants up, and unhooked 
his gray saddle-horse from the tail-gate. 
The marks of the recent brush-fire below 
interested him only slightly; what really 
held his eye was the stalled train, the 
capsized cars, and the lone figure of 
Henzie mauling spikes into the shoofly 
track to prove to himself that he was 
still good. “Been some excitement down 
there, it looks like,’ Andrews remarked. 
“Well, there’s the train we come after, 
anyhow. Héla ahi! Get at it!” 

The Basque herders grinned, let off 
the brake, and moved down on the cars. 
They were used to having Andrews order 
them around curtly; and either of them, 
at a word from him, would have waded 
a forty-acre prairie fire without an in- 
quiring glance. The good thing about 
Basque herders was. that they did as 
they were told, without expecting or 
wanting matters explained to them. Lack 
of curiosity kept them out of a lot of 
trouble. People might be mad at old 
Andrews, but they didn’t care to risk 
arrest and a court trial for crippling an 


“Well, you can’t indict a man for makin’ 
a miss-lick with a sledge-hammer,” 


ignorant paisano who was merely obey- 
ing his employer. Or rather, most people 
didn’t. Mack Howell’s temper was high- 
er than average, and he was willing to | 
risk anything for a rumpus. He unscab- 
barded his rifle, and held out his hand 
for the cartridges. 

He didn’t get them. They were in the 
lunch-basket, all right; but Julia, his 
twelve-year-old daughter, grabbed them 
out of his reach and got to the door 
ahead of him. “Hands off!” she warned 
him. She could outrun him, and he knew 
it. “You might as well put that gun 
back where you got it, because you're 
not going to use it! If you get yourself 
in jail for shooting somebody, where will 
we be?” 

She was a game youngster—all the 
Howell kids were; and she was right. A 
shooting, even a justifiable one, would be 
certain to land Mack in jail at least un- 
til his trial. With their father behind 
bars and all the family stake tied up by 
old Andrews’ attachment, what would 
the kids have to live on? Mack poked 
his gun back into the scabbard. Then, 
because he couldn’t sit still and watch 
his stock being taken away from him, 
he took down his herd-whip again. Even 
if the Basques were mere ignorant hire- 
lings, it wouldn’t be right to let them 
off without a welt or two to remember 


him by. 
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They grinned recognition as he came 
out. One of them was trying to bat the 
lock off a car-door with a rock, and not 
doing very well at it. The other was 
herding the loose hogs into a bunch. 
Mack, unfurling his whip, turned loose 
on him first. The lash banged like a tor- 
pedo, squarely in the man’s face. All 
the hogs stampeded, and he fell down, 
scrambled up, and ran for the wagon, 
with Mack after him, flogging his legs 
as he galloped. 

He dived under the seat, then stood 
up with a long rawhide reata, looping 
it out with a challenging grin. A contest 
between a rope and a herd-whip might 
have been spectacular, but Mack knew 
better than to try one. His whip was 
fifteen feet long; the reata was close to 
forty; and he had seen those Basques 
hang a figure-eight loop on a running 
calf that he couldn’t have hit with a rifle, 
let alone a whip. He stood still, ready 
to dodgé if the Basque threw at him. 
The Basque also stood still, to hold 
Mack out of action while his comrade 
. attended to the hogs. 

His comrade wasn’t making out very 
well. Hammering the padlocked cars 
with a rock got him nowhere. A sociable 
attempt to borrow Henzie’s spike-maul 
also came to nothing, because Henzie 
was in no frame of mind to help turn 
loose any more hogs than were loose al- 
ready. He even got pushed, trying to 
take the spike-maul out of Henzie’s hand. 
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A young shoat 
sniffed Henzie’s 
ankles; Henzie 
started, missed a 
swing at his spike 
—and kieked the 
shoat. 


“Keep away from me, the whole damn’ 
bunch of you!” Henzie told him. “When 
I git through with this railroad track, 
you can run hogs on it all you’re a mind 
to. That’s all it’s good for, anyhow. But 
as long as I’m stuck here, by God you'll 
herd your livestock somewhere else!” 

He resumed his spiking, by way of 
making his point clear. The Basque 
bowed with a politeness that may have 
been sarcasm, and went back to the cars. 
His orders had been to serve a writ of 
attachment, unload and bunch a herd of 
hogs, and get them ready to trail. He 
had tried every trick he knew, and he 
had flubbed the whole program. It was 
time to call for a reinforcement. He 
climbed onto a car, whistled loudly 
through his fingers, and cartwheeled one 
arm as a signal for Andrews to come on. 


AcK Howe tt watched old Andrews 
wind his gray saddle-horse downhill 
through the sagebrush, and felt sick and 
helpless. He should never have stayed to 
see the attachment served. He had fore- 
seen that it would be humiliating, but it 
was ten times worse than he could have 
imagined, having to stand flatfooted in 
sight of Henzie and the kids while he 
got cleaned of the last nickel’s worth of 
property he owned. If he moved,—if he 
even reached for a rock to throw at old 
Andrews,—the Basque would have him 
stretched out and roped solid, from toes 
to chin, before he could even take aim. 


If he tried to run, it would be the same 
thing, only he would fall more heavily. 
There was nothing to do but wait for old 
Andrews to poke his way down the hill, 
rounding up loose hogs as he came, and 
hope to God something would happen. 


ie did happen. At the track crossing, 
the loose hogs broke and dodged back. 
Andrews reined his horse round to head 
them, and Henzie, his patience worn 
through to the raw, called a final notice 
against mixing hogs and railroading. 

“Don’t trail them brutes through here!” 
he warned. “I’m workin’ on this rail- 
road yet! You keep your hogs off till I 
git through with it!” 

Andrews headed a tall old sow onto 
the right-of-way. “I can cross any 
ground in this country I want to,” he 
said. “These hogs aint going to bother 
you. Go on with your railroading, or 
whatever it is you’re doing.” 

He spanked the old sow with his rope. 
Hesitating, she cocked her tail, and Hen- 
zie noticed that it had a broken joint. 
He knew that old sow. She was the 
identical old man-eater who had chased 
him up the railroad track. “That ani- 
mal’s dangerous,” he announced. “Git 
her out of here!” 

“Tend to your own business!” replied 
Andrews impatiently. He pulled back 
his coat, exposing a nickel badge, and a 
gun in a shoulder-holster. “I’m going to 
take these hogs across this track, and if 
you make a pass at me, I'll plug you! 
Get to your work!” 

Henzie, without taking his eyes off the 
old sow, got to his work. He knelt, 
tapped a spike to start it, and stood up. 
“You want to see me work, hey?” he in- 
quired. “Well, watch me close, because 
you're sure goin’ to see something.” He 
struck. His maul-head hit the spike. 
Not solidly, as it usually did when Hen- 
zie swung it, but glancing off the inside 
rim. The spike bent, and hummed 
through the air in a ricochet. Any track- 
man, hearing it, would have dropped to 
the ground instantly, knowing that a 
hot-shot spike can knock a man colder 
than a bullet. Andrews sat placid, and 
the spike hit him smack in the side of 
the head; he teetered helplessly, dropped 
his rope, and tipped out of his saddle 
head-first into the dust. 

If his collapse was unexpected, so was 
its effect on Mack Howell and the two 
Basques. Their deadlock went to pieces 
like chaff in a blast of wind. The herder 
in the wagon dropped his reata and his 
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challenging grin, grabbed the lines, and 
whipped the team into a lope for the 
railroad-crossing. The man who had 
signaled climbed down from the train 
and ran, and Mack ran after him with 
the vague idea of contributing first-aid 
suggestions. The Basques refused to 
accept any. Old Andrews was theirs, 
and they hoisted him into the wagon, 
limp, senseless and bleeding, without 
allowing either Mack or Henzie to touch 
him. They headed up the grade for 
town, one holding him in the seat, the 
other driving, and neither of them look- 
ing back. 

“I wish we could have helped them,” 
said Mack. “They’re liable to make you 
some trouble.” He forgot that Henzie’s 
troubles were supposed to be none of his 
business. Their last conversation had 
been high-tempered and as impolite as 
they could make it. Now, without either 
having uttered a word of apology or 
friendliness, they were allies. ‘“They’ll 
turn you in to the Sheriff in town, and 
he’ll be out here on the prod. It’s tough 
luck their boss got such an awful wal- 
lop—though not but what the old devil 
needed one.” 

“If they turn me in, let ’em,” said 
Henzie. “I don’t have to stay in this 
damn’ place waitin’ for somebody to haul 
me to jail. And that wallop with the 
spike wasn’t any tough luck. I done the 
old cuss a favor to knock him over. 


Look yonder!” 
H* pointed at the end window of How- 
ell’s coach. It was open, and from 
it, holding a steady bead on the retreat- 
ing wagon, protruded the barrel of a 
rifle. Then it withdrew. Mack, clam- 
bering in, found Julia there. She wasn’t 
in the least ashamed or upset. “I could 
shoot him better than you could,” she 
explained. ‘They couldn’t prove which 
of us kids did it, and we’re all too young 
to send to the penitentiary. But I’m 
glad I didn’t shoot him.” She looked 
confidently at Henzie, who, as far as she 
was concerned, had proved his compe- 
tence to do anything. “We ought to get 
our hogs over the county line, though,” 
she said. “He might get well and come 
back. How soon are you going to have 
the railroad fixed?” 

“The railroad?” said Henzie. He 
hadn’t any idea of fixing it at all. It 
would mean more time in a place he 
didn’t like, with hogs sniffing at his legs, 
and the certainty of an interview with 
the Sheriff which he would be a lot bet- 


ter off to duck. Not but what he could 
fix the blamed thing. Pull out a spur- 
track somewhere, use the material for 
another shoofly that would hang to- 
gether, wire for replacement stock-cars 
to reload the hogs in. It would take a 
lot of work, and there was no reason why 
he should do it, except that these kids 
thought he was going to. “Well,” he told 
them, “it’s hard to say exactly. I’m 
callin’ my Greeks in and wirin’ for cars 
right away. If your father will keep 
visitors from botherin’ me, we ought to 
git you started out of here by tomorrow 
noon.” 


ENZIE was double-spiking the new 

. I track while his Greeks helped Mack 
load hogs in the replacement cars, when 
the Sheriff came. There was nothing ab- 
rupt about the Sheriff. He tied his horse 
to the switch-target, found himself a 
club, and helped prod hogs up the emer- 
gency-chute until they were all embarked. 
Then, resting in the shade with Mack, 
the train-crew and several Izee section- 
men who had come along to see what 
was up, he explained why he had come. 
“They tell me you’ve been havin’ some 
trouble with a deputy of mine,” he re- 
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marked. “Or that somebody out here 
has. I couldn’t get the straight of it, be- 
cause he’s got his head in a cast so he 
can’t talk, and them Vascos of his run 
all their Spanish into a streak. Some- 
body shot him, anyway. Who was it?” 
By Henzie’s own appointment, it was 
Mack’s place to reply and explain. He 
had been waiting for the Sheriff’s open- 
ing for an hour, with a speech all made 
up, but Henzie got in ahead of him. “I 
shot him,” he stated. ‘He tried to run a 
bunch of dangerous hogs through a job 


“TI could shoot him better than 
you, could,” Julia explained, 


I was workin’ on, and he got what he de- 
served. Head ina cast, hey? Well, he’s 
lucky he’s got any head to hang a cast 
on, and you can tell him so. I aimed to 
tear it plumb off of him!” 

“No, you didn’t,” Mack interposed 
hastily. He had a defense all planned 
out, and Henzie was knocking it all to 
pieces before he could even open his 
case. “Don’t pay_any attention to him,” 
he added, to the Sheriff. “He aint an 
unprejudiced witness. Me and my kids 
saw the whole thing. That deputy of 
yours tried to drive a bunch of hogs 
across where this man was at work. He 
warned the deputy that it was dangerous, 
and the deputy rode in anyhow, and got 
hit in the head by a wild spike.” 

The Sheriff nodded. “Accidentally,” 
he suggested with a trace of irony. “TI 
suppose this man’s a notoriously awk- 
ward spiker, aint he?” 

“Awkward, hey?” Henzie challenged. 
“By God, I can—” 

“You shut up!” Mack told him. “An- 
other yip out of you, and I'll feed you to 
the hogs! —It wouldn’t take an awk- 
ward spiker to shoot a wild spike once 
in a while,” he explained to the Sheriff. 
“Even the good ones do it sometimes. 
You ought to know that.” He paused, 
hoping the Sheriff would concede it. The 
Sheriff seemed unconvinced, and he went 
on, ripping down Henzie’s reputation, to 
save him from jail. “Do you think any 
man in this country could hit a railroad 
spike with a thirteen-pound maul and 
make it go where he wanted it to?” 

“A good one might,” said the Sheriff 
cautiously. “This man’s from down on 
the main line, aint he?” 


“What difference does that make?” 
Mack demanded. “He can’t handle a 
spike-maul, and I can prove it by these 
section men. They saw him spike that 
busted shunt-track last night. Look at 
that wreck, and ask any of ’em whose 
fault it was!” 


HE Sheriff didn’t have to ask. The 

section-men told him, voluntarily. 
Henzie, too greatly outcounted to argue, 
pulled his hat over his eyes and looked 
at the ground. He didn’t even glance up 
when the Sheriff, remarking that it still 
looked a little odd, rose to go. “I don’t 
know any great sight about railroadin’,” 
he apologized. “I do know old Pelt 
Andrews; and when they come packin’ 
him in with his head busted, I kind of 
concluded— Well, you can’t indict a 
man for makin’a miss-lick with a sledge- 
hammer, even if it was judicious. Id 
sell them hogs, though, if I was you. 
The old cuss might git well in a hurry to 
spite you.” 

He rode off. The train was ready to 
go. Mack, the children, and the visiting 
section-men found seats in the caboose; 
and the Greeks, without previous an- 
nouncement, loaded their bedding on the 
locomotive tender and climbed up on the 
car-roofs. Henzie stayed where he was. 

“TI thought you was through with this 
line,” one of the section-men remarked. 
“You aint goin’ to tell me the company 
called off your gang and left you out 
here?” 

“They called off the whole bunch of 
us,” replied Henzie. “The boys think 
they’ve had enough, and they’re goin’ 
in. I aint. I’m goin’ to stay here till 
I’ve taught you men how to railroad—if 
I live long enough.” 

“More likely the company’ll pull you 
off,” Uncle Dike suggested. “They gen- 
erally do, inside of a couple of months.” 

“They may think they'll pull me off,” 
said Henzie. “But I’ve got their promise 
on paper to keep me on this job or give 
me a better one, and they aint got any 
better ones, I'll stay, all right!” 


He didn’t explain why, from a fixed 
resolve to quit, he had changed to a hell- 
bent determination to stay. Probably 
he himself wasn’t entirely sure. For one 
thing, he hated to leave the section-men 
with the notion that he didn’t know his 
job. Their testimony before the Sheriff 
had helped keep him out of jail, but it 
had insulted him too deeply to get over; 
and if he stayed, he could show them 
that they were wrong. For another 
réason, he had always been a lonely 
man. It was tough to quit a country 
where, for the first time, he had made a 
start at knowing the people in it. Pas- 
sengers and shippers on the main line 
never admired his smartness in fixing a 
piece of broken track, but Mack Howell’s 
kids did. Other people like Mack How- 
ell would be shipping stock and wanting 
track fixed, and things done. And then, 
there were other reasons. 

“You're goin’ to git mighty sick of it, 
after that main line,” Uncle Dike pre- 
dicted. “It may be better without them 
Greeks, of course.” 

“Them Greeks was all right!’ Henzie 
defended. Having quit the outfit, it be- 
gan, as usual, to bud bushels of fine 
qualities. “They was sober and hard- 
workin’, and they didn’t go around lyin’ 
about me like some people around here. 
T’d like to have quit with ’em. You 
think I hit that old Andrews with that 
hot-shot spike by accident, don’t you? 
All these men do, don’t they?” 


NCLE DIKE confessed that, as near 

as he could gather, all of them did. 
“Everybody does, except them kids,” 
said Henzie. “They won’t when I git 


‘through here, you can bank on that!” 


He grinned in anticipation. Spiking had 
always been fun for him. The Izee Val- 
ley Branch had shown him a kind of 
spiking that was showier than anything 
he’d ever tackled, and more fun. There 
was a big-game hunter’s glitter in his 
eye. “By God, I’m goin’ to stay here till 
I git a crack at old Andrews with an- 
other spike, if it takes me forty years!” 
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Barney Dow, armed now With a 
chair, swung wildly and hard. 


T is reasonably certain that old Jon- 
athan Winster never guessed, when 
he started raising fine pigeons in 
Stane City, some fifty years ago, 

that his prize birds would be the cause 
of a murder. But that, oddly enough, 
turned out to be the case.... 
Grandfather Winster was a rare sports- 
man, and a pure one. A born organizer, 
he founded what grew to be the Stane 
City Pigeon Fanciers’ Association, and he 
set up annual prizes, so that the interest 
he had kindled in the unusual sport 


would prosper and grow, which it certain- 
ly did. 

A local “Derby Week” is Stane City’s 
greatest season, and the Pigeon Derby 
is to Stane what Epsom Downs is to Lon- 
don. Gradually the fad grew until that 
sturdy, alive upstate city was entirely 
pigeon-conscious, if not pigeon-mad. Ev- 


eAstray 


Short-wave radio versus 
homing pigeons versus gang- 
land—and a most unusual 
novelette by the able author 
who gave us “Death on Talis- 
man Mountain.” 


ery loft and attic and back-yard had its 
cote and fly. Fantails and pouters and 
common flights had their popularity and 
their seasons; but the racing of homing 
pigeons became a local institution. Clubs 
were born, went bankrupt and were born 
again. The thing got out of hand. Bet- 
ting on the birds grew scandalous and 
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rose to fantastic heights. Small fortunes 
were made and lost on the flicker of a 
wing. 

And in more recent years a host of out- 
siders, attracted by the “easy money,” 
flocked to Stane City to risk their dol- 
lars on the greatest gamble in the world, 
and to get their “share.” 


“If you’ve been 
kidding me about 
your birds being 
good, Gross—” 


Sober opinion among Stane citizens, of 
late, realized the strange menace of bet- 
ting on “the birds;” and yet ane could 
scarcely expect the State legislature to 
take seriously a thing so innocent-seem- 
ing as pigeon-racing. A sort of under- 
world sprang up with its bookies and 
touts and tipsters. And even before the 
Great Pigeon Scandal, which has made 
its history in the newspapers, the police 
of the city were concerned over petty 
swindles, some minor cheating and even 
two suicides—all more or less directly 
traceable to those innocent, fluttering, 
soaring little birds, recalled in literature 
as the very symbol of peace. 

It was, more especially, the gift of a 
dozen pigeon-eggs to a small boy which 
started the trouble. The eggs happened 
to be a careful selection from the eggs of 
rare birds belonging to the U.S. Signal 
Corps, which owns, reputedly, the finest 
in the world. They were given by a mili- 
tary uncle to little Budge Ballum, son of 
Niles Ballum, who is the owner, editor 
and fiery moving spirit of that powerful 
little upstate newspaper, the Stane City 
Free Press. 

By the time Budge Ballum was four- 
teen years old, the birds raised from that 
dozen rare eggs had grown into remark- 
able flyers, The boy studied and worked 
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passionately to train them and to improve 
the already fine strain. Aided by the pre- 
cious pamphlets which the Bureau of 
Agriculture sends free for the asking, he 
had culled and sifted and cut out the 
weaker birds from his lot, until he pos- 
sessed fifty or so perfect specimens, all 
beautiful silvers, and all endowed with 
that astonishing sense which brings hom- 
ers to their own little spot in the vast 
world, even from distances as remote as 
a thousand miles. Budge had other 
friends of his own age who lived near 
the Ballum home on Begwarren Avenue, 
and especially two lads who were next- 
door neighbors. After due consideration 
on the part of the parents, the boys were 
given permission to build a long pigeon- 
fly and cote which stretched across the 
three back-yards. It was a harmless 
thing, and a boyish thing. But in 1934, 
the year of the famous upset, it got the 
boys into trouble. 

That year Budge decided that it was 
time to enter his finest birds in the Der- 
by ; and when the three shorter, hundred- 
mile races, and the five-hundred miler 
were flown, little Budge was the proud 
winner of four firsts and seven seconds, 
not to mention that all of his birds flew 
im to equal the best time made for third 


place. Pure strain, pure culture, and 
able, earnest, devoted handling. 

Now, the Winster birds were, and had 
always been, favorites in every Derby. 
On occasion other Stane City birds would 
fly into the high places in the shorter 
races, but the thousand-mile race which 
started from St. Augustine, Florida, was 
invariably conceded to Martin Winster’s 
famous red-checks. That year, however, 
the noted Winstercote Fly pigeons bowed 
to the easily superior birds of little Budge 
Ballum, and thereupon trouble began. 


[- is easy to say that Martin Wins- 
ter was the archetype of the “mean- 
est man in town.” He was all of that. A 
lawyer by profession and a miser by na- 
ture, he had added to the already great 
Winster fortune by the simple but cruel 
process of having all local property deeds 
searchec, secretly, and discovering a mul- 
titude of flaws, errors and lacks in the 
ownership of much land and estate. 
Whereupon he found ways and means to 
acquire ownership himself. Such things 
do not make a man loved; nor was Mar- 
tin Winster loved in Stane City. At the 
State capital, however, Martin Winster 
was a potent figure. He had that mysteri- 
ous thing, “connections.” He had, more- 
over, a remarkably fine legal mind. And 
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“Sure, Mr. Kelly. 

I got the best 

boids in the 
world, see?” 


when he saw his prized birds outflown and 
outmaneuvered by the pigeons of a mere 
boy, it was much too much for his crust- 
ed ego. He set about “getting even.” 

Winster’s revenge was a cruel thing. 
He caused a petition to be signed by 
hundreds of his debtors and others whose 
mortgages he held. The petition urged 
that the large pigeon-fly on Begwarren 
Avenue was a public nuisance. Signed by 
several hundred names and presented by 
the powerful Winster, the petition was 
given attention by the city fathers, and 
presently the pigeon-fly of little Budge 
Ballum was taken down by injunction. 
It was a bitter, mean and cruel blow to 
an eager boy who since the death of his 
mother had lived a somewhat lonesome 
life—not because of his father’s actual 
neglect, but owing to the fact that Niles 
Ballum lived for, in, with and nearly at 
his newspaper. That Niles himself was 
furious by this unfair injunction, and 
took active steps to hurl a powerful news- 
paper attack against Winster, did not 
change the situation at all. 

So Budge lost his birds. You can’t 
take homing pigeons and train them to 
“home” to another cote. Once removed 
from their native quarters, they are of 
little use save for breeding purposes. 
So poor Budge sold his birds. 
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Which brings us to Abe Cross and the 
scandal. 

Abe Cross—thus he had shortened his 
real polysyllabic Polish name—did not 
buy the birds. Not actually. The birds 
were bought by a commercial fancier who 
paid a good price. Niles Ballum saw to 
it that his boy was given his money’s 
worth. But Abe Cross, who was nearly 
as mean as Martin Winster, and ten 
times as sly, acquired the birds, never- 
theless. And later, their eggs. 

It takes a year to train a young hom- 
er. You train them by giving them short 
flights, first, then longer ones. A yearling 
seldom flies more than a hundred miles, 
but on the second year they can really 
cover distance. 

Two years later, two Derbies later, 
Abe Cross flew his birds. Nobody both- 
ered about Abe Cross. He wasn’t much 
of a man. He was, so public opinion had 
it, more of a rat. For Abe Cross was the 
proprietor of the Green Shutters Club, 
a hot-spot on the Post Road some miles 
out of Stane City, and there had been 
unpleasant rumors about him. 

Strange people visited the Green Shut- 
ters. Stane City folk who patronized the 
place were called “fast,” which was not 
a bad name for it. Certainly the roulette- 
and baccarat-rooms drew a type of visitor 
which was “faster” than the sportiest of 
Stane Citizen’s sportiest. Story had it 
that. Abe had begun as a jockey, had 
been de-licensed for “throwing,” had 
been in turn a tout, a tipster, a book- 
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So Budge lost his 

birds. You can’t 

take homing pi- 

geons and train 

them to another 
cote. 


maker and a small-time owner of ringers 
to swindle the rural racetracks. How- 
ever that may be, he had withdrawn from 
horse-racing and had turned into one of 
the greasiest greeters in all the hot-spots 
of New York State. The site of his inn 
was at the juncture of three counties, 
a fact which made it hard for the police 
to interfere with his broadly known main- 
tenance of gaming-rooms, and the “pro- 
tection” which he seemed to have from 
mysterious political sources left him 
more or less untroubled by the men of 
the law. 


N the eighteenth of June, three days 
before the Pigeon Derby of 1936, a 
famous (or notorious) personage visited 
Abe Cross’ place. His name was Spot 
Kelly, and he was known from coast to 
coast as one of the smartest—possibly 
crookedest—gamblers who ever infested 
a racetrack. Spot was a “gentleman.” 
Externally, at least. He was suave and 
grave and witty, and known to be gen- 
erous to a fault; yet in the world of 
bookmakers and touts, Spot was consid- 
ered deadly. Immaculate in his dress, he 
even managed to train his shock of red 
hair into well-groomed appearance. The 
innocence and frankness of his manner, 
the easy poise of his conversation, had 
tricked thousands into risking good 
money in a bad cause. He was, in short, 
a personage of strange fame, and his ap- 
pearance at the Green Shutters was a 
kind of signal, 


A signal, at least, to any clever news- 
paper reporter. And Barney Dow of the 
Free Press was a clever lad. 

Said Barney that evening to Niles Bal- 
um: 

“Listen, boss; I was up at Abe Cross’ 
joint last night after we put the paper 
to bed... . No, I wasn’t drunk. I drop 
in there every now and then just to see 
who’s around. Well, this time there was 
somebody.” 

“Huh? Who?” Ballum was not a gar- 
rulous person. 

“Spot Kelly.” 

“Kelly? The gambler?” 

“That’s the bird.” 

“Well?” 

“T don’t know. Couldn’t figure it. He 
had three strong-men with him, so he 
must have come on business.”’ 

“There isn’t any race-track in Stane 
City—not since the racing laws were—” 

“Sure, I know. But Abe Cross was 
mixed up in racing—or so they say. And 
I saw Abe walk out of his little office all 
excited, and hanging onto Kelly’s arm. 
Maybe it means nothing. Only, where 
Spot Kelly shows up, you can generally 
expect trouble.” 

“Well,” said Ballum, “it’s your story.” 


S_a matter of fact the conversation 
between Spot Kelly and Abe Cross 
would have furnished Barney Dow with 
material for one of the best stories he 
had ever covered. 

It began with Cross’ unctuous, oleagi- 
nous greeting: 

“Why, Mr. Kelly! Holy gee, I never 
thought we’d have you out here in this 
joint. Bring your boys and have a pri- 
vate room. I'll send some of the girls 
around. Champagne is on the house, Mr. 
Kelly. Why, say—” 

Kelly’s gesture was a simple one but 
effective. It stopped the garrulous Cross 
with his mouth open. 

“Shut up, Cross,” said the gambler. 
“Save that rot for your local hicks. I 
came here for a purpose. Where can we 
talk?” 

They found a place. In the little office 
marked “Private,” where Abe Cross kept 
“his safe, light-switches, controls for his 
crooked table and divers other somewhat 
private impedimenta, they had a talk. 
Said Kelly: 

“Listen, Cross: I hear this pigeon-rac- 
ing gag has gone big out here. I mean 
big money. What about it?” 

“Sure has. Runs to fifty grand on all 
races—somewheres around that.” 
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“Vou lie. One of my bookies was work- 
ing here last year. He turned over better 
than fifty grand himself, and there are 
more bookies. You flew some birds your- 
self, and you took better than five grand 
on the small races. This town is pigeon- 
nutty. It’s the best sucker-mill in the 
East. I want an ‘in’ here.” 

“Why, Mr. Kelly,” said the oily pub- 
lican, “why, soitanly—anythin’ I can do 
for a man like you, Mr. Kelly—” 

“That’s right,” said the unmoved gam- 
bler. “You'll do it. Anything. Or else—” 

“Or else—what, Mr. Kelly? Aint I 
tryin’ to help?” 

“When you worked for me, fifteen 
years ago, Cross—you lousy smuck—you 
were so twisted, you’d cut off a baby’s 
hand if you could sell it for a dollar. You 
gypped me then—not much, and not 
enough to count a lot—but you gypped. 
You’re a cheap little two-timing piker, 
and you’re dumb; but I’m going to use 
you, and you're going to play straight— 
or else—like I said. Now shut up and 
listen. 

“For certain reasons I’m laying low 
this season. I’ve got time. I figure 
there’s some dough to be picked up on 
your damn’ pigeons in this city, and I 
want to work on it. You got some birds. 
You know the ropes. You know the 
judges and all that. Where can I get an 
in?” 

Abe Cross’ little eyes were round, and 
his face apoplectic. 

“Gees, Mr. Kelly,” he whined, “gees, 
you gotta remember this aint like horses. 
You can’t fix a pigeon-race. The way 
they run ’em is like this: They take the 
boids away in baskets. They put tags on 
their legs, see? And they give each feller 
who has boids in the race a special ticker 
—kind of a automatic clock. Them clocks 
is all sealed by the judges and a commit- 
tee. You can’t tinker with ’°em. And 
when your boids come in, you take the 
tag off their legs and drop it in the slot 
of the machine, which records the time 
they got in, see? Hell, Mr. Kelly, there 
aint no jockeys to fix. There aint no way 

kin see—” 

“That,” said Kelly, “is what you think 
now. I'll give you until tomorrow morn- 
ing. Now where’s that champagne? My 


boys are thirsty.” 
‘B was when they came out of that con- 

ference that Barney Dow had seen 
Kelly and Cross. It could, no doubt about 
it, have been a news story—great horse- 
race gambler takes an interest in pigeons! 


Just when the idea came to Abe Cross 
is problematical, but it came. It was a 
fairly simple idea. It was, furthermore, 
more or less honest. It was the applica- 
tion of horse-race logic to pigeon-race 
methods, and to the public’s woeful psy- 
chology of gambling. 


UT Abe’s solution could not wait 
until morning. That is, not until day- 
light. He came and knocked gingerly 
upon the door of the private dining-rocm 
where Spot Kelly and his “boys” were 
industriously carousing; and he was at 
length admitted. 

“T got it, Mr. Kelly,” simpered Cross. 
“You gotta come an’ listen. Say, we had 
the stuff all the time. Say, why didn’t I 
think before. Say, Mr. Kelly—” 

Kelly came out. They retreated to the 
little office. Abe Cross spoke his piece. 

“Yuh know, I got boids, Mr. Kelly. I 
got swell boids. Listen, I got boids from 
the eggs what was hatched by the Secret 
Soivice boids—the best boids in the 
woild, see?” 

“So,” demanded Kelly tersely, “what ?” 

“Well, I got boids that'll win the 
Doiby.” ; 

“Nuts,” was Kelly’s remark. He had 
heard that before. 

“Honest, I have. Last year I—” 

And on and on and on, until even the 
drunkest part of the crowd had staggered 
out of the bar, and the Green Shutters 
was a place nearly deserted. 

But Kelly was a psychologist. Gam- 
blers have to be. Betting is the purest 
form of profound study in what causes 
the human mind to incline toward the 
absurd and ridiculous. 

And Kelly made the final decision: 

“Now, listen, Cross,” he said dryly. 
“For three hours you’ve been telling me 
your birds are sure winners. Okay, I’ll 
believe it. But they better be. Or else—” 

“Why, sure, Mr. Kelly—” 

“Shut up. Right now, from what I can 
figure, those birds will get odds. Last 

‘year they were good, but too young for 
the big race out of Saint Augustine. 
Right ?” 

“That’s right.” 

“So you buy some bum birds—rotten 
birds—” 

“But holy gees—” 

“Shut up and listen. You get some 
rotten birds that are silvers, see? You 
fly them in the early races. You fly most- 
ly rotten birds, but you let a couple of 
good ones place—just to keep your birds 
eligible. That brings big odds. The way 


-I see it, you ought to get better than fif- 
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teen-to-one odds on the five-hundred mile 
flight out of Richmond. Anyhow, I can 
handle the odds. I know the bookies. 
I’ve got one still in the city. So you lose 
the five-hundred, only one of your good 
birds places strong. Got it?” 

“Well, maybe—” 

“Maybe, hell! The only way to get 
real money out of pigeons is to build 
odds. I want twenty-to-one long-shots 
on the big race. That’s where the money 
is. I want at least ten grand takings, and 
if you do your stuff right, we can split 
fifty thousand dollars. Play for long odds. 
Your birds mustn’t look too good, or the 
edds will drop. But you’ve got to keep 
eligible. And in the thousand-miler you 
use all your best birds. Got it?” 

“Sure—” 

“Shut up. But if you’ve been kidding 
me about your birds being good, Cross— 
if they aren’t good enough to win, you'll 
make a nice hard cement shaft in that 
new pavilion I’m building at Sarasota. 
Now don’t talk. I’ve told you, and that’s 
all. I don’t trust you as far as I could 
sling the Empire State Building. And 
listen: You're going to bet your head off 
on the first races. You’re going to spend 
five grand—out of your own fat pocket, 
Cross. And for that, I'll split the tak- 
ings on the big race. TI’ll lay ten thou- 
sand dollars through different points. If 
your birds win, I'll split the take. If 
they don’t, God’ help you, Cross.” 

And that was the news-story which 
never saw the light of print. It would 
have been good, handled by Barney Dow. 
Too good! 


NOTHER member of the Free Press 
staff enters the picture. His name 

was Billy Boles, jokingly called “Little 
Billy” because of his resemblance to the 
wistful hero of “Trilby.” Billy was not 
a full-fledged reporter, being only a young 
man in his late teens. The son of an old 
retainer of the Free Press who had died 
in service, he had been, diversely, print- 
er’s devil, copy-boy and just “boy ;” but 
more recently, because of his admittedly 
precocious intelligence and his boyish 
eagerness, he had been given some as- 
signments by City-editor Roon from time 
to time, and sent out to cover stories of 
secondary importance. Another influence 
in Billy’s rapid advance was his friend- 
ship with the star reporter Dow, whom 
he worshiped and hero-worshiped with 
all the rapturous ardor of seventeen for 
twenty-six, and whom he. emulated in 


’ “Seram, guy, or I’ll smear yuh 
There ain't no Spot Kelly . 
here!” “You wouldn’t,” said : 
Barney, “be kidding me, 

feller?” 


all things—save Barney’s somewhat ex- £5 >~ 


cessive fondness for the cup that cheers. 


And Barney Dow was man enough to $f 


respond to this hero-worship with a 
kindly, helping intelligence. 


“That kid,” Barney had once said to 3 


Niles Ballum, “is going places. He has 


all the earmarks of a lad who will be the # 
best newspaper man among all of us, @ 
Give him time, and he’ll make °} 


Niles. 


your R. H. Davises and H. M. Stanleys ; % 


look like amateurs.” 

And Niles Ballum had taken active 
note of the same, replying with only one 
reservation : 

“He’s a bright kid—if he'll only for- 
get that damn’ radio-bug of his.” 

Nyy Ee brings to light another side 
of Little Billy’s life that is im- 
portant to this story. 

For Billy Boles was a radio “ham.” 
Translated, that idiomatic term means 
a licensed amateur radio operator—one 
of the sixty or seventy thousand scat- 
tered all over the country, young and 
old, rich and poor, male and female. 
Amateurs whose devotion to the new 
science of radio has permitted them to 
pass the rigid examinations of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
to obtain licenses to operate transmit- 
ting stations on the short waves, more 
generally stations built by their own 
hands. 

With Little Billy it was a case of two 
loves. _From noon to ten-thirty each 
night Billy served the Fourth Estate 
with ambition and determination and 
undoubted faithfulness; but when he 
returned to his home, a late supper 
eaten, he climbed a flight of stairs to 
the eaves where, in a large abandoned 
water-tank, he had his radio “shack,” 
his maze of instruments, tubes, dials 
verniers, condensers, power-packs and 
switches, and there he sat down, head- 
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phones on ears, to send out his search- 
ing call into the airs in communication 
with the hundreds of other boy-operators 
scattered over thousands of aérial miles. 
And thence into the late hours of the 
morning. 

But Billy was a real boy. His serious 
activities of newspaper work and radio 
did not exclude simpler contacts and 
normal friendships; and among Billy’s 
many friends and admirers was no other 
than Budge Ballum, one year his junior, 
the son of his employer. It could not 
be said that Billy and Budge were inti- 
mates, yet they were close friends. So 
close, indeed, that when Billy learned 
of the cruel trickery of old Martin Win- 
ster in causing Budge to lose his be- 
loved pigeons, Billy set himself to the 
task of “digging up dirt” about old 
Winster (a typical newspaper man’s re- 
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sponse to malfeasance), with the vague 
hope of aiding his younger friend in a 
righteous sort of revenge. But Winster 
was a careful old devil, and the efforts of 
Little Billy were not enough to catch 
the old skinflint in error. Even the best 
efforts of Niles Ballum himself, aided by 
Barney Dow, had been able to dig up 
nothing with which to ridicule or dis- 
grace Stane City’s “meanest man,” and 
so gradually the incident of the pigeons 
and the cruel injunction passed out of 
public ken, not quite forgotten, but, so 
to speak, deferred. 


T happened that upon this particular 
day, the eighteenth day of June, when 
Barney Dow had noted Spot Kelly’s visi- 
tation of the Green Shutters Club, and 
when that shady gentleman had held his 
long and purposeful conference with Abe 
Cross, that Billy Boles had made a sort 
of discovery. In a sense it was nothing 
much. It was, in fact, but an article in 
one of his many radio magazines of the 
kind especially edited for just such 
young “hams” as Billy. It was an 
article written by a Navy man, an 
officer in the experimental section of 
the communications service, and there- 
fore to be taken seriously. And it was 
an article dealing not only with radio— 
but also with pigeons! 

And out of it Billy’s cataclysmic idea 
was born. 

The article read several times and 
digested, Billy found himself in the 
ecstasy of excitement. He hastened to 
the telephone and called the Ballum 
establishment, asking for his friend 
Budge. 

“Budge,” he said breathlessly, “listen : 
I think I got something that will fix 
old— Well, never mind, only come on 
over to my place. Hurry. This is big!” 

Budge came over. 

“Now get this straight, Budge,” said 
Professor Billy Boles. “It’s all written 
down clearly in this article. It’s about 
the effect of radio short-waves on 
pigeons—” 

“Huh? What’s that mean?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” said the very 
young professor. “They noticed a long 
time ago that homing pigeons went sort 
of dizzy and queer when they flew into 
the beam of high-powered radio waves 
of low frequency—never mind about 
frequencies; that’s my stuff. So the 
Government started some experiments. 
Now this article tells about the experi- 
ments, see? And it looks like certain 
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wave-lengths have certain effects en the 
birds. It slows them up, sometimes, and 
it makes them faster other times. The 
story says that the pigeons’ instinct for 
‘homing’ is associated with the magnetic 
field of the place they live in. They are 
sensitive to it. And when just the right 
kind of radio waves are sent out around 
that home magnetic field, the pigeons 
can’t feel the magnetism. They get lost. 
They go dizzy. They lose interest in 
coming home.” 

“Well, Billy, that’s all right, but what 
has that to do with me? I don’t have 
any more pigeons. That old devil 
Winster—” 

“T know,” said Billy. ‘“That’s just it. 
Now suppose we were to shoot some 
radio waves around when Winster’s birds 
were flying in from the thousand-mile 
races? Suppose we made the old coot 
lose. Suppose we made him lose a lot 
of money—” 

“Gee! Could we?” 

“TJ dunno, but we could try.” 

“Say, that would be somepin 

“Well, I haven’t got enough power in 
my station, but there’s ten or twelve 
other hams in town. There’s Charley 
Freeman with five hundred watts out- 
put. Maybe we could frame up a 
plan—” 

And so they framed their plan. 

A Bee Great Pigeon Derby of Stane 

City was on. They called it “Derby 
Week,” albeit in actual fact the period 
of the races covered the entire fortnight 
between June 21 and July 4, ending in 
the dramatic finals of the thousand-mile 
race from St. Augustine, Florida to 
Stane City—a fitting drama, a fitting 
climax, a fitting day to end it in, the 
Day of American Independence. 

The hundred-mile races were largely 
inter-city affairs. Stane City being in 
the neighborhood of Syracuse, Utica, 
Albany and New York, those cities were 
generally the participants. Out-of-town 
birds used Stane City as the starting 
point, while local birds were taken to 
Albany to be released. In each case an 
official, one or more, of the Association, 
was present at the releasing of the 
birds. In each case the timing-machines 
were scrupulously examined and sealed 
by the officials. When the birds ar- 
rived at their “home,” wherever or at 
whichever end of the radius, their token- 
tags were inserted into the slot of the 
machines, and a record was accurately 
made. The news of each few birds’ ar- 
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rival was telephoned to the Association, 
but no time was considered final until 
all the machines were delivered again 
to the Association, to be opened and the 
tags checked. Such was the apparatus 
of the pigeon races, and it was identical 
with that for the longer distances, save 
that the five-hundred-mile race started 
from Richmond, and the long thousand- 
mile from Florida. In every case a han- 
dicap was given (or taken) to compen- 
sate for the somewhat different mileages 
of the competing cities. It was a fair 
race. In so far as the Association was 
concerned, there could be no trickery. 
Pure sport, clean sport. And nothing 
whatsoever to do with the betting. 

That was something quite different, 
and belonged to the people—the non- 
members. And, of course, to the book- 
makers. 

Although the hundred-mile races were 
largely for yearling birds, they were 
considered as “heats” in that a compet- 
ing club or individual pigeon-fancier 
must have birds that place in each one 
of the early races in order to be eligible 
to enter birds in the five-hundred- and 
thousand-mile events, This year the 
favorites were, of course, Martin Win- 
ster’s famous Winstercote breed, the 
Stanecote grays belonging to a city club, 
and the very excellent Oneida Flight 
Club birds from Syracuse; and in the 
early races these birds flew almost neck 
and neck—a shade of advantage to Mar- 
tin Winster’s red-checks, albeit two of 
Abe Cross’ pigeons managed to fly in at 
second place and one in a third for the 
three hundred-mile events respectively. 

Abe Cross! The city gave a wry smile. 
What would that greasy publican be do- 
ing next? It was hard to imagine Abe 
as a pigeon-fancier. Still, his birds had 
not done badly the year before. 


N the eve of the five-hundred-mile 

race Barney Dow walked into the 
princely lobby of the Hotel Stane, 
nodded to the neat, dapper clerk at the 
desk, and said: 

“Where’s Spot Kelly’s rooms?” 

“Kelly? We have no Kelly here, Mr. 
Dow.” 

“Nuts, me lad,” responded Barney 
brightly. “Either you lie or don’t know. 
He’s in his forties. He has red hair 
and the face of a hatchet. He has a 
bodyguard of three tough-looking bozos 
walking around with him. He drives a 
big blue Minerva. He probably hands 
you ten-dollar bills—” 
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“Oh-h-h!” said the dazzled clerk. 
“That'll be Mr. Souersby from New 
York. What makes you call him Kelly?” 

“Feller,” said Barney, “I dunno. 
Souersby’s the man I want. I guess his 
name just slipped me. Where’s he live?” 

“Suite 2300.” 

“That,” said Barney, “will get you a 
drink—maybe.” 

And upstairs he went in the elevator. 

The door of 2300 opened at Barney’s 
ring. An evil face atop a gorilla’s body 
leered out at the reporter. 

“Yeah?” inquired the simian. 

“J,” stated Barney, “am putting my 


grandfather through college. I wanna 
sell you a subscription.” 
“Huh?” said the gorilla. “Git outa 


here, youse—”’ And he slammed the 
door—against Barney’s foot, which was 
inserted in the jamb. 

“Brother,” said Barney, “don’t be 
hasty. Go tell Spot Kelly a friend of 
his wants to talk turkey.” 

“Huh? Scram, guy, or I’ll smear yuh. 
There aint no Spot Kelly here.” 


ARNEY’S hand, sticking through the 

cloth of his pocket, made a gesture 

which the mentality of the gorilla could 
grasp with especial ease. 

“You wouldn’t,” said Barney, “be 
kidding me, feller? Go get Spot Kelly, 
before I have to get tough.” 

There was, however, no further need 
of the act. Spot Kelly appeared in the 
doorway behind his gorilla. The burly 
thug was backing away from Barney’s 
significant hand-in-pocket symbol, with 
his hairy hands reaching for the stars. 
Spot said: 

“What the hell is this?” 

Barney’s hand came out of his pocket 
—empty. 

“Hello, Spot,” he said. “Just your 
old pal, the press. I had to use sign- 
language on your boy-friend. I wanna 
talk to you.” 

Kelly was no fool. If a newspaper 
man said he was Kelly, he knew better 
than to be Souersby. He jerked his 
thumb inward, and made a sign to his 
bodyguard. 

Barney stepped in. To the astonished 
gorilla, he said: 

“Sorry, Muggsy—you are Muggsy 
Burns, aren’t you? I’d never forget that 


pan. Now scram and let me talk to 
the boss.” 
The gorilla scrammed, muttering 


darkly. Life, he felt, was taking unfair 
advantage of him. And perhaps it was. 


“Well?” said Kelly. 

“You,” said Barney, “are a great man, 
Spot.” 
ould you, my friend, be kidding 
me 

“Not a bit. To us poor lads of the 
press, you are a giant. You make news. 
Everywhere you go, news pops. Now 
you're here in Stane City. I wanna 
know why. I wanna know what’s going 
to pop. You didn’t come here just for 
your health.” 

Kelly’s hatchet face relaxed into the 
nearest thing to a smile he was able to 
muster. 

“Bright boy, hey? How would a hick 
newspaper man like you know me?” 

“For just five years, Kelly,” Barney 
told him, “I covered race-tracks for the 
New York Gazette. Name is Dow, Kel- 
ly. I’m the boy that broke your Sara- 
sota story. I catch on to things kinda 
quick. Now how about it? Talk—” 

“Tough, hey?” 

“Have to be, in my business. Talk.” 

“You got me wrong, son. I’m laying 
down a little while. This is a good place 
for it. Taking a rest, see? Just keep- 
ing quiet.” 

“At Abe Cross’ Green Shutter, hey? 
Healthy, that.” 

Kelly’s eyes went cold. 

“You wouldn’t,” he asked, “be fol- 
lowing me around?” 

“JT would that.” 

“That’s not healthy.” 

“Nuts. Talk, Kelly.” 

“J don’t like your attitude.” 

“J don’t have any attitude. I’m a 
newspaper man. I get news. Sooner or 
later I get it, Kelly. I thought maybe 
you’d be glad to have me get it straight. 
Well, nice to have seen you.” 


Eaeie to go, but Kelly stopped 
im. 

“Just what does that mean, son? Don’t 
try to be funny. I’ve played with news- 
papers all my life. I get around.” 

“Not around me, Kelly. You're here 
for something, and I’ll know what it is 


yet. Pigeons, huh?” 
“Pigeons?” Kelly’s tone was one of 
surprise. 


“And not stool-pigeons.” 

Kelly’s grin was almost real. 

“Okay, son, you called it. I want to 
see the birdies race. Me, I’m a racing- 
man—or didn’t you know?” 

“Thanks,” said Barney, and walked 
out of the door with a quick, sudden 
step. He had not seen the thin, rat- 


faced man with the gun. The man steod 
in the angle of the doorway, and his 
gun, equipped with a pillow for a 
silencer, covered Barney as he passed. 
But nothing happened. Kelly’s hand 
made a little signal, and nothing hap- 
pened. Barney walked out and took 
the elevator. Not much of an inter- 
view, but it had an aftermath. 


HE aftermath took place in the 

offices of the Free Press—Barney 
Dow and Niles Ballum talking. Ballum 
was laconic, sharp, unconvinced; Barney 
eager, enthusiastic, cocksure. 

Said Barney: : 

“So that’s the way it is, Niles. The 
things fit. I saw Kelly with Cross. I 
couldn’t make him admit that he was 
here to make a grab in pigeon money, 
but I’m sure of it. Now take a look at 
the odds posted in Spike Noonan’s cigar- 
store. Abe Cross has some birds. They 
just managed to get under the limit— 
barely eligible, see? But still eligible. 
So the odds are way up to seventeen to 
one. Which means that if they come 
in among the first birds in the five-hun- 
dred or the thousand, one grand bet on 
them takes seventeen. It’s gotta be like 
that. Races are races, whether it’s 
pigeons or horses. And betting psy- 
chology is just the same. When you 
see incredible odds, look for the wise 
money. I can’t guess how he’s got this 
thing fixed, but I'll bet you my job that 
Kelly has fixed something to take a lot 
of money out of this town. Let me run 
a story about him. To hell with libel! 
I can give you enough straight dope to 
beat any libel-suit he might bring. 
Proofs! Hell, that guy is an evil genius. 
If he cleans up in Stane City, it means 
the whole pigeon-racing business is 
ruined here—crooked. Come on, Niles, 
believe me!” 

“You talk,” said Ballum, “like a boy 
scout. Newspapers today don’t play 
hunches like that. News isn’t news un- 
til it?s news. Maybe you're right, but 
I wouldn’t mix this paper up in a gag 
like that. If you can catch him off-side, 
Tl print anything you can prove—but 
no gag-stories, and no guesses. Is that 
clear? Go on, forget it. You’ve got 
plenty other work.” 

And Barney Dow shrugged and walked 
out. It was a kind of slap in the face. 
It hurt. It hurt his pride. He knew 
he was right, but Ballum was being 
obstinate. Ballum ought to have known 
him better than that. Hadn’t he done 


a real job, hundreds of times? He never 
let Ballum down yet. All right, if that’s 
the way he felt— 

Barney Dow walked out of the Free 
Press office and found the shortest way 
to the corner where Pat Mooney’s 
saloon still did a good business. 

“Gimme,” demanded Barney over the 
bar, “six double whiskies. I’m gonna 
get drunk like nobody ever saw.” 

And he made good his promise. 


T was the third day of July. Already 

trainers or owners, as the case might 
be, had taken the train to St. Augustine 
accompanying the cases of precious fly- 
ers, and with them the representatives 
of the Association. Already the long- 
distance telephone had announced that 
the birds had been released at precisely 
six o’clock in the morning. Already the 
crowds were gathering in the streets, 
milling about the cigar-stores, barber- 
shops and saloons where betting on the 
pigeon Derby flourished. It was, in 
short, late afternoon of a day filled with 
thrilling excitement. 

At Spike Noonan’s shop, on the bulle- 
tin-board, were posted the latest quota- 
tions of odds; and the Winster birds, as 
usual, flew at slightly better than even 
money, while the Stanecote and the 
Oneida pigeons followed them closely in 
the betting. 
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“Newspapers today 
don’t play hunches,’’ 
said Ballum. “I'll print 
anything you can prove 
—but no guesses. Is 
that clear?” 


Public sentiment is a queer phenome- 
non. Give John Public a chance to use 
his imagination, and he will picture him- 
self in riches—and act accordingly. And 
this day he had been given his chance. 

Said the whisperers in the high places: 

“Look at them birds of Abe Cross’ 
now ; remember what they done last year ? 
They done swell in the hundreds. And 
birds get better the second year. Sure, 
they didn’t do so well in the short races, 
but they copped two firsts in the five 
hundred, and a flock of places, I betcha 
old Abe is holdin’ out. I betcha maybe 
he’s been holdin’ back them birds what 
flew last year. I betcha maybe that 
seventeen to one long shot is got a 
chance for real dough.” 

Said the answerers in the low places: 

“Naw—didn’t Abe lose his shirt? 
They say he bet around five grand, all 
told, and what did he make—nothin’! 
He lost maybe three thousand dollars 
on them crazy birds o’ his. Me, I’m 
playin’ favorites. A feller’s a fool to 
play long shots.” 

“Well, maybe, only it’s worth a ten- 
spot. What’s a ten-spot? It might get 
you a hundred an’ seventy bucks. And 
there’s a lot of fellers bettin’ that way.” 
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“Yeah, a ten-spot aint a big risk—” 

And so there were thousands of ten- 
spots bet on Cross’ long-shot birds. And 
some hundreds. And even some thou- 
sands. If those bills came largely from 
the same source, and if their winnings 
might sift into the same pocket, it did 
not concern the crowd. The odds main- 
tained, even bettered. By five o’clock 
in the afternoon the odds had lengthened 
on Cross birds to twenty-one to five. 
Winster birds would pay only eighty- 
three cents on a dollar. Stane birds at 
even money. Oneida birds ditto. Three 
other entries covered shades between, 
with Cross birds at the tail-end. 

Conservatives looked at the list and 
grinned. 

“You’d think Cross would have sense 
enough to take his birds out of this 
race. He'll lose most of them. It aint 
the same thing when the birds fly over- 
night. Cross is no birdman. Oh, well, 
it’s his own funeral.” 

But the conservatives were a relative- 
ly small class. 

Another factor in the betting was 
Martin Winster. Previously Winster had 
not gambled, but this year his chances 
of winning seemed so sure that his greed 
for gain tripped him out of his usually 
cautious habits. He reasoned: 

“There’s always a lot of fools anxious 
to lose their money. I don’t mind tak- 
ing a little profit on the birds.” 

And he risked a safe five hundred 
dollars. Winster was not a plunger. 


Spee scene in the offices of the Stane 
City Free Press was neither cheerful 
nor exactly rare. Reporter Dow was drunk 
and had not appeared at his desk. Own- 
er-editor Niles Ballum was, consequent- 
ly, in a tantrum. Niles Ballum favored 
tantrums. He was prone to them. It 
required but very little to plunge that 
stocky, powerful and explosive gentle- 
man into a tantrum during which he was 
capable of discharging his entire staff 
in a moment of superlative rage, of 
breaking desks, breaking likewise the 
Commandments, and even doing physical 
violence upon any unlucky member of 
the staff who might make the error of 
arguing with him over the least point. 
When the made-up pages of the first 
edition “went to bed,” Niles was silent, 
red-faced and ominous; but thus far he 
had done nothing more untoward than 
to hurl an inkwell at Pete, the office-boy, 
call little Mary Nolan, the sob-sister, a 
“stuffed duck,” discharge the “adver- 
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tising staff” in the single person of its 
manager, McCann—who had been fired 
before and who knew that he could re- 
port again for duty tomorrow—and gen- 
erally bedevil his twelve divers reporters, 
rewrite men and copy-readers. 

But at nine o’clock in the evening, or 
thereabouts, the private phone on Bal- 
lum’s desk rang—and floodwater burst 
over the dam. Or, as the case may be, 


the damn. 
[° was Barney Dow on the phone. The 

whole staff knew it from Ballum’s 
reaction and language. 

“So there you are, you drunken son of 
a bottle-cork! You let the paper down 
on the eve of a holiday, and on the close 
of the pigeon Derby, you lousy little 
lusher. Now you get down here in five 
minutes, or— What’s that?” 

“That,” was a rare bit of Dow’s ine- 
briate frankness. 

“Lishen, Bal’m,” he said, speaking 
from Pat Mooney’s. “I jush’ call’d to 
tell you what you are. Fr a long time 
now I been tryin’ to think o’ the right 
name for it, shee? Well, I thought of it, 
thashwat. Tell you what you are, Ball’m: 
youre a wassip. Yesshir, a wassip. 
You're a conceited, grouchy, thick-head- 
ed dumb-cluck of a wassip. You wouldn’ 
know a shtory if it shpit in your face. 
An’ lishen, Ball’m: you wanna know 
who’sh bet all the money on Crosh’s 
birdsh? Feller here takin’ a lil drink 
with ol’ Barney is a bookie, shee? Well, 
it’s Shpot Kelly, tha’s who!” 

But Barney Dow was talking on a 
dead line. . . . Niles Ballum was at the 
point of apoplexy. In the office of the 
Free Press a tense quiet reigned—the 
calm before the storm.... 

The storm broke the next morning, 
and it was Barney Dow who set loose 
the thunderbolt. The office, at the mo- 
ment, was in the throes of a special 
edition devoted to the finals of the 
pigeon Derby. If the birds had left 
Florida at six the previous morning, they 
would, as past experience had shown, be 
returning toward nine o’clock that day. 
Consequently a reporter sat at the As- 
sociation offices, another at Spike 
Noonan’s, still another at Winster’s 
pigeon-farm, several others in similar 
points of vantage, all waiting to get the 
first glimpse of the homing birds or the 
announcement of their arrivals. At the 
newspaper, four special men were as- 
signed to re-write. Extra compositors 
were hired for the occasion, Mary 
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Nolan and another girl covered the 
streets, where a vast crowd was waiting 
to see the first glint of sunshine on 
pigeon wings. 

And at that tense moment Barney 
Dow phoned. His voice had lost its 
alcoholic inflection, yet the substance of 
what he said touched off the fuse. 

“Niles,” he said, “sorry I got drunk 
on you. Now listen—here’s a big crazy 
story. The pigeons are here—some of 
them; but they’re crazy. It’s no race. 
I never saw anything like it in my life. 
Now get this straight, Ballum, and save 
your profanity for later, when you can 
fire me again: those birds are sick, poi- 
soned, mad, drunk or something. They 
flutter around like a chicken with its 
head cut off. I’m up here at Winster’s. 
The birds got over the house about eight- 
forty, but none of them have flown into 
the cote. Not one! They go around in 
dizzy circles. Tell you what I think: 
they’re drunk. Cockeyed. Squiffy, if you 
know what I mean. 

And that threw Niles Ballum, 

Small wonder. You can’t make a 
man like Niles Ballum swallow a story 
like that. “Drunken pigeons!” Niles 
had been around. The way his angry 
but still logical mind figured it, some- 
body was drunk, but not the pigeons. 

So thought Niles Ballum. 

“Oh,” said he with an acid little 
undertone in his voice, “oh, so it’s the 
pigeons, is it? They’re drunk, are they? 
Now, isn’t that just dandy! Now, you 
stay right there and watch them. You 
stay right there with the birdies, Dow, 
and get a funny story—and don’t come 
back, you low-born son of beer foam; 
because if you do, by God, Pll—” 

Still, what Niles Ballum didn’t know 
was that the thing Barney Dow had re- 
ported was perfectly true. The crowd 
on the streets knew it. The anxious 
trainers and owners watching their birds 
dropping suddenly out of the blue and 
waiting for them to flutter down to the 
roof of their cotes, and waddle into the 
trap-doors—they knew it. Because they 
saw it happen. It couldn’t happen, but 
it did. It wasn’t real, but there it was. 
Cockeyed pigeons! Feathered lushers. 
Winged souses. For what those pigeons 
did was just like that. 


OR instance, there was, no mistaking 
the big red birds of Winster breed. 
At precisely eight-forty they were three 
tiny little black specks in the sky, flying 
like the wind itself. At eight-forty-three 
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they were full-sized pigeons, drop ing 
like plummets in a terrific power dive. 
... And then, phooey! Just phooey! They 
went social. They wheeled like flight- 
pigeons, rounding in small circles, in- 
stead of the big arcs of decently brought- 
up homers. They found comfortable 
roofs, and they sat down. They looked 
puzzled. They mixed with the lower 
classes, the common back-yard pigeons. 
And these high-blooded Winstercote 
birds went democratic and joined their 
low-life pals, and ignored completely 
their owners, their townsmen who had 
bet fortunes on their prowess, and their 
inborn instinct that carries them 
straight home to roost after a long flight. 
Just ignored. Just didn’t care. 

And not only the Winsters. The 
Stanes did likewise and ditto. Also the 
Cross birds, only the crowd hadn’t seen 
it, because the Cross pigeon-house was 
on the outskirts of town. But Abe Cross 
saw it, and wouldn’t believe it. His birds 
fluttered into view before the Winsters 
—four of them did. They had won the 
race—almost. All they had to do was to 
walk into their little homes and visit 
with the wife and get their breakfast 
and let Abe’s trainer take the tags off 
their legs and deposit them—to make 
their owner win half of about $170,000 
in long-shot bets—the other half being 
the rightful property of Spot Kelly. 
That’s all they had to do—but they 
didn’t do it. 


O—they staged a sit-down strike; 

they sat on the guy-wires of Free- 
man’s radio antenna, which was just 
across Ashburton Street from Cross’ 
house. They sat down on Cross’ house- 
top and cooed love-songs like a radio- 
crooner. They sat here and they sat 
there. In the air they staggered, if that 
is possible. Reeled and staggered. They 
lost their heads. They did most every- 
thing a pigeon can do except that one 
thing—go home. For high-blooded homers 
they showed a wanton streak of nomadic 
wanderlust. 

And Abe Cross, seeing this phenome- 
non, bleated in unholy terror. 

“Migawd!” he yelled. “I been gypped, 
I been gypped!” 

Which was partially true. 

But not only Abe Cross had been 
“gypped.” So had Winster. So had 
the Stanes. So had the little Bundcham 
cote, and some of the other die-hards., 
And so, especially, had all the people. 

Nor did they like it. 


“Get goin’—walk slow and easy!” 

The pressure of steel against his 

back was enough to take the 
stagger from Barney's step. 


frantic Abe Cross, “I been gypped!” 
formed the irate thinking of thousands 
who had placed sums of from ten to a 
hundred dollars on some favorite of 
Winster or Stane, and whose money had 
gone, so to speak, with the ill wind. 
Furious, they broke into Spike Noonan’s 
shop, demolished his cigar-counter, man- 
handled a bookmaker, chased another 
for his life, tore down the bulletin in 
front of the Association offices. They 
conceived, however wrongly, a personal 
grievance against old Martin Winster, 
feeling that he somehow had _ betrayed 
them. They stormed his house, broke 
his windows and were dispersed with 
difficulty by the police. 
‘zy And Winster himself, paralyzed with 
'» astonishment, shaken with righteous 
: fury, drove his car under police pro- 
tection to the offices of the Association, 
where he roared and thundered and 
A mob is a mean, senseless thing. A claimed “foul” and “no race,” and de- 
mob doesn’t reason. All a mob can do manded that something be done about 
is to get mad and destroy; it never _ it. 
wonders why. And the crowd in the All of which was entirely disturbing to 
streets, waiting, waiting, waiting for the some young boys. 
easy money to drop into their pockets For Billy Boles, safe in his radio- 
like fruit from the lotos tree, went mad. shack, gleefully holding down the switch 
which would send those mysterious oscil- 
OR the big bulletin board in front lations, wave after wave, out into the 
of the Association offices suddenly air over Stane City, all this was lost. 
appeared with the lettering: ae had oe ren or pee ae 
oys in the “good cause” of bedeviling 
ONEIDA 1702 A944 te belore 830 Martin Winster, the old Scrooge, It 
Oh, yes, they had been “gypped.” was fun. Probably the article he had 
Not a single Stane City bird had come read was wrong, but it was fun. What 
into its cote. Not a single Stane City harm could it do? And if it shoud 
tag had been timed. For the first time work—_ 
in long history, the Oneida Association But his door burst open, and the pale, 
of Syracuse had not only won the Derby frightened face of Budge Ballum, his 
but had even made a walk-away, out- youthful partner in “crime,” appeared, 
classing by nearly forty minutes the best crying breathlessly: 
performances of the Winstercote birds. “Oh, Billy—Billy! Wait! Stop it! 
Those puzzled, bewildered thoroughbreds Turn it off! Call the boys off! It’s ter- 
fluttered, eventually, to their own roof, rible. All the pigeons are going crazy. 
waddled into their own trapdoor, as So are the folks on the street. It isn’t 
dazed and befuddled and as shamefaced only Winster’s birds, it’s all the birds 
as though they were classically expect- —they won’t land; they won’t come 
ing the classical greeting by the feathered home. Everybody is losing their money. 
wife armed with the counterpart of a Everybody’s mad. They’re tearing things 
rolling-pin. up. They’re fighting in the streets. Oh, 
Meanwhile an angry mob roamed the why did we try it? What will we do? 
streets of Stane City. The words of Oh, gosh, I never dreamed—” 
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And right there the “fun” faded. Pres- 
ently two very frightened boys ran down 
into the streets of Stane City and stared 
white-faced at the havoc their prank 
was causing. Their radio “experiment” 
had turned into a Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster. Inwardly guilty, the thing seemed 
an enormity to them. And perhaps in- 
deed it was. 

“Gosh, if they ever find out—” 

“Gee, we've gotta tell somebody. We 
ought to, Billy—” 

“Maybe they'll run us out of town. 
Maybe they'll put us in jail.” 

“We oughter tell somebody. We 
oughter tell Pop. Pop’ll know what to 
do.” This was Budge Ballum. Billy 
knew a different side of Niles Ballum, 
however, and he began to tremble at the 
bare idea. 

“He’ll—he’ll be terrible mad—” 

“Well, we’ve got to tell him.” 


O they ran. In the offices of the Free 

Press Niles Ballum was having his 
especial tantrums. It was not a for- 
tunate moment. Not propitious. Turn 
loose an inexplicable phenomenon on a 
strong, somewhat violent man; let it 
show him that his own judgment has 
been hasty and his temper ill-advised, 
and you’ve got a tempest in a human 
teapot. And just as the boys reached 
the office, this tempest was at its height. 
Even down on the streets they could 
hear Ballum’s voice roaring. On their 
way up the stairs, it shook the building. 
But their terror of Budge’s father was 
not so overwhelming as their sense of 
bitter guilt and their terror of unmen- 
tionable consequences for their prank; 
and in this double terror they did not 
observe, as they ran down the dark hall- 
way, that another figure was making 
toward the editorial offices, a figure 
whose gait was irregular, whose walk 
was imperfect, whose eye was bleary but 
determined. In short, the figure of the 
reporter Barney Dow. 

“Hi,” said Barney as they scrambled 
past, “Wassamarrer? Wassamarrer, you 
kids? Billy—” 

But the boys had flown past him on 
the wings of fear. Forgetting, in the 
tenseness of the moment, their fear of 
the stern, irascible man who was Budge’s 
father and Billy’s employer, in the great- 
er fear of their own inward conscious- 
ness, they burst into Niles Ballum’s pri- 
vate office without so much as a by-your- 
leave. 

“Oh, Mr. Ballum—” 
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“Oh, Pop! Listen, Pop: it’s all our 
fault! We didn’t mean anything—only 
we wanted to get square with old man 
Winster. It was the radio—” 

But they got no farther. 

“Shut up!” Ballum was in voice. His 
brazen bellow echoed through the city 
room next door. “Shut up, you—you— 
brats! You young fools! Get out of 
here. Billy, Pl) fire you for breaking 
in like that. Junior” (for Budge, in the 
family circle, was not “Budge” but a 
less colorful “Junior”), “you go home. 
How many times have I told you I don’t 
ever want you to come down here to the 
office ?” 

“But Pop, I know, only we—we’re 
scared. We didn’t mean anything. We 
only turned on the short-waves to try 
and stop Winster’s pigeons from winning 
the Derby. And now the whole town’s 
gone crazy. Honest, Pop—” 

But “Pop” saw, skulking in the sha- 
dows of the hallway and teetering on 
unsteady legs, the man who, in his esti- 
mation, was most worthy of his wrath, 
the man who had let his newspaper 
down, the man who—in short, Barney 
Dow. 

And the vision lifted Niles Ballum to 
uncontrollable heights of violence. 

“Ugh-h-h-h!” he roared, speechlessly 
(or perhaps, “Br-a-a-gh-a-h-h!”) “You 
two-timing, double-crossing, sneaking 
whisky-pot—you cheap, drunken sot of 
a—” He stood up violently, knocking 
his chair over in his rage. He jumped 
up and down in one place, seeking fur- 
ther expression and expansion for his 
fury, and finding none—short of cold 
murder, perhaps. The boys forgotten 
in the storm, he opened his mouth wide 
and merely sent out sound and_ air, 
words failing. 


Bon Barney Dow, sauntering, albeit 
unsteadily, to the door, seemed un- 
impressed. 

“Did you speak to me, boss?” he 
asked innocently. 

The answer was a roar almost beyond 
audible sensation. 

“T jus’ wanna know if I’m fired,” said 
Barney. “On account you mentioned 
something about it—” 

“Yes!” came the answer, followed: by 
more inarticulate mouthings. “Yes—get 
out |” 

“Okay, boss,” said Barney, and re- 
treated with cool deliberation. 

As for the two boys, they followed 
him. They could not bring themselves, 
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even under stress, to face the storm of 
Niles Ballum’s anger. 

In the hall Barney stopped them. 

“What was that you were trying to 
tell the boss, Billy?” he asked. “Did 
you do something about Winster’s 
pigeons ?” 

Barney was Billy Boles’ friend and 
hero. It was good to have some one 
o talk to. And Billy unburdened him- 
self. 

“Well, you see—” he began, and un- 
folded the strange tale. 


T left Barney puzzled. He was no 

radio man. He was, besides, neither 
at his best nor brightest. 

“Wait a minute,” he demanded. “Let 
me get this straight: You said you read 
an article that said short-waves stop 
homing pigeons, and so you turned loose 
all the radio hams in town on ten 
meters? And that’s what was wrong 
with those silly birds?” 

Both boys nodded. 

“We didn’t mean any harm—only we 
wanted—” 

“Migawd,” said Barney. “Now I’ve 
got it... . Spot Kelly and Abe Cross! 
I betcha there’s a stiff already!” 

And without another word he ran out 
of the office. 

The distance from the Free Press to 
the turnpike where Abe Cross had his 
hot-spot is about four miles. Barney 
found a taxicab and covered this dis- 
tance in exactly seven minutes. It cost 
money and earned him two summonses, 
but it was, he felt, worth it. 

“Tf,” Barney reasoned with a canni- 
ness which was scarcely impaired by 
his quasi-alcoholic state, “my hunch 
was right that Cross and Kelly had a 
deal on the pigeons, then that deal is 
off. The only deal they could have had 
was to make money. To make money, 
in the language of gamblers, means easy 
money—trisk a little to gain a lot. In 
other words, a long shot. Now Cross 
had some birds, and Cross’ birds were 
long shots. I don’t know how he was 
going to do it, but he figured those 
birds to win. And if they couldn’t win 
—and if the kids’ radio worked on ail 
the birds, which it did—then Cross was 
double-crossed. And so was Kelly. 
Which means only one thing—hell to 
pay for somebody.” 

Barney came to this conclusion just 
as his cab rolled into the large parking 
space by the inn. A large automobile 
was parked there, a Minerva limousine 
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of a costliness and a power which could 
only be that of Spot Kelly, 

“At least,” he said to himself, “this 
much of my hunch is working out.” 

It was an understatement. 

He got from his cab, paid it and 
walked unsuspectingly into the main 
entrance of the Green Shutters. He was 
greeted by the gorilla whom he had seen 
at the hotel. The gorilla had a gun. 

“Reach, pal! Holy gees, it’s the tough 
newsy. Dis is gonna be good. Reach, 
smart-guy! De boss’ll be glad to see 
youse.” 

Barney “reached.” 

“Fancy,” he said, “seeing you here. 
What is this—a party?” 

“Yeah, some party. Get goin’—back 
there. Walk slow and easy, on account 
I gotta slippery finger.” 

Barney shrugged, and walked in front 
of the gorilla. This was bad. Some- 
thing big—and bad—was happening or 
going to happen. The inner rooms of the 
night-club were unusually empty, even 
for mid-afternoon, when all night-clubs 
are at their most depressing state. Not 
a waiter, not a white-coated greaseball, 
not even a barman. It is the habit of 
such institutions to keep up front, if 
nothing more, even when there are no 
customers. There might be customers 
at any time. But there were neither 
drinkers at the bar nor diners in the grill 
nor help to serve them. 


HE pressure of steel against his back 

was enough to take the stagger from 
Barney’s step. It pressed him straight 
through into the last end door, marked 
“Private.” It was Abe Cross’ little 
office, and it was full of people. 

Sitting stiffly in a chair and by no 
means master of the situation, was Abe 
Cross, greasy owner of the Green Shut- 
ters. The rest of the tableau comprised 
two waiters, the second barman, a black- 
faced cook and a little, wizened, hay- 
seedy-looking fellow who was hunched 
over a large rattan crate-basket. On their 
faces, each one, was written stark ter- 
ror; and when Barney was nudged into 
the room by the gorilla’s gun, he saw 
why. 

Facing the group stood two evil-look- 
ing hoods, each holding a machine-gun. 
Between them stood dapper, hatchet- 
faced Spot Kelly, and he was talking 
like the grate of steel on steel. The gist 
of his remarks were, however, lost on 
Barney, because his prodding gorilla 
called out: 
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“Here’s another, boss. This wise-guy 
has to come stickin’ his nose in. Lemme 
take him out, wouldja, boss?” 

Kelly’s green-gray eyes turned on 
Barney. 

“Ah!” he said. “The news-hound! 
Take a seat, Dow. You seem to ask for 
it, and by God, you'll get it.” Then to 
Cross and the wizened little man: 

“You've got just ten minutes to show 
me, Cross. I told you where you stood. 
You and this old geezer have ten min- 
utes to prove to.me you didn’t double 
cross. I figure you pulled a fast one. 
You flew all the cheap birds. You bet 
against me. You’ve got ten minutes, 
you two; and it better be good.” 


ARNEY slipped into a chair next to 

the crates. His sense of smell and 
his ears told him the crates contained 
pigeons. His judgment told him that 
the wizened little man was the trainer 
for Abe Cross’ birds. He knew that 
there was death in the air. Yet he knew 
that there remained at least ten minutes. 
In that time he might learn what it was 
all about. A lot can happen in ten 
minutes. And it certainly did. 

Abe Cross was bleating: 

“Didn’t I tell yuh, Spot, I don’t know 
nothin’ about it? Old Ernie, here, he 
says he flew the right boids. You can 
looka the checks they took at the Asso- 
ciation. I wouldn’ double-cross yuh, 
Spot. Honest to God—” 

“No,” said Spot Kelly. “You wouldn’t 
—not twice.” 

Barney said quietly: 

“Would you mind, Kelly, letting a 
curious news-hound in on this? I'ma 
little bewildered.” 

Kelly gave him a look. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, feller. You’re not 
going to care about it—pretty soon.” 

“So I suspected. But let me guess: 
Cross was holding back some ringers. 
You were working up odds. You placed 
a big bet on the thousand-mile—and the 
ringers didn’t ring. Right?” 

“Good enough,” said Kelly. “That’s 
good enough. You’re a bright boy, Dow. 
Too bad—” 

“Well, maybe I can tell you what’s 
wrong. It wasn’t Cross or his birds 
that did you up. Everybody’s birds 
went haywire. Not that I care about 
Cross, but—” 

“Gees, Mr. Dow, I aint never done 
nuthin’... .” 

“Shut up, Cross. 
I’m listening.” 


Spill it, newsboy. 
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“Tn the matter of equal justice, I have 
to tell you that it was a couple of kids 
with radios who beat your birds,” Bar- 
ney told him. 

“Says what ?” 

“Radio—short waves. Little atoms of 
electrical energy working like alcohol on 
the birds’ little brains.” 

“Nuts!” said Kelly. “You wouldn’t 
want to have me believe in fairy-tales, 
would you? Shut up if you can’t do bet- 
ter than that.” 

“You asked for it. I gave it to you. 
Let me take a look at the birds.” 

“Them birds is sick,” bleated the little 
man. “They gotta be sick. I been 
raisin’ pigeons for twenty year’ an’ more, 
an’ I never seen birds act like that, only 
sick birds. They got psittacosis or some- 
thin’. You look out how you handle 
them birds.” And then to Kelly: “You 
lemme go, Mister, I aint done nothin’. 
It’s like this feller says, all the birds 
was sick.” 

But the grim machine-guns did not 
change their aim. 

“T think,” said Barney quietly, “that 
I can show you something, Kelly—” He 
reached over to the big crate and opened 
the door unobtrusively, still talking. “I 
don’t care a damn whether you lost your 
money or not, but you might as well 
learn the truth. Now these pigeons—” 

It happened right then. Kelly had 
been indifferent to his handling the 
birds, had set his face in a sneer, had 
discounted Barney’s movements. Let 
the fool play if he wanted. He’d get his 
in a minute. Couldn’t have a sap like 
that talkin’ about this party— 


ND just then the air was full of 
feathers and rushing wings. Barney, 
talking easily, chattily, even loudly, had 
opened the case wide. There were fifty 
silver pigeons in that crate. They under- 
stood that movement of human hands; 
and they understood about opened doors. 
Packed like sardines in a can, they 
were suddenly free. They burst from 
the crate like a gray billow of smoke. 
Flutter—flutter—flutter. Wings beat in- 
to the faces of the people in that room. 
Flutter—flutter—flutter— 

“Hey, what the hell—” 

That was one of the gunmen; but 
presently his eyes and mouth and face 
were full of pigeons. Pigeons every- 
where. Fifty pigeons take a lot of fly- 
ing room. The wing-spread of a homing 
pigeon is large and vigorous. Wings beat 
into the astonished faces of Kelly’s body- 
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guard. Wings beat Kelly’s face. The 
big gorilla, standing with his automatic 
dangling in his hand, had a mouthful of 
feathers. Feathers, feathers, feathers. 

And Barney Dow, the instant the birds 
were released, hurled himself down to 
the floor. 

Crash! Chatter, chatter, chatter... 
The Tommy-guns spoke their typewriter 
message. But no one can control a 
gun with pigeon-wings beating his face. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter—but the scream 
that followed was not the scream of Abe 
Cross nor even Barney nor the waiters. 
It was the high, raucous voice of Spot 
Kelly, gambler and crook, who, sensing 
too late Barney’s maneuver, had sprung 
at him, only to be hurled back by Bar- 
ney’s lowered shoulder—hurled straight 
into the erratic gunfire of the uncon- 
trolled machine-guns. 


IGEONS. Flapping, beating, murmur- 

ing, frantic pigeons, fanning the eyes 
and faces of dodging gunmen. Barney 
Dow was a big man. His big shoulder 
caught the gorilla in the third button of 
his vest. The man went down puffing, 
his automatic clattering to the floor, but 
unheard in the roar of the aimless Tom- 
my-guns. The pigeons did the rest. It 
was like a silver-gray snow. It was like 
a moving, restless, scrambling snow- 
storm. The roar of gunfire made the 
pigeons frantic. They redoubled their 
poor efforts to find a way out. Claws 
scratched cruel faces. Wings beat into 
cruel eyes, 

And Barney Dow, armed now with a 
chair, swung wildly and hard, crashing 
his heavy weapon upon the heads of the 
gunmen. The waiters and the barman 
joined him. And before the smoke and 
feathers had cleared as the pigeons 
escaped through the window, shattered 
by the machine-gun bullets, there was 
no more struggle. You can’t struggle 
when the back of your head is bashed in 
by a chair. You can’t fight after a 
husky barman has beaned you with a 
bottle. And most especially you can’t 
struggle when a spray of lead from 
Tommy-guns, not ten feet away, has 
just about cut you in two. 

Which was the case with one of them. 

Not Barney, not even Abe Cross, or 
the waiters or the barman. The man 
who lay on the floor, rather sickeningly 
and very dead, was Spot Kelly. 

You can call it “murder,” because 
technically it was. You can also call it 


irony, because decidedly it was ironical. 
Later on, when the cops eame, and still 
later when the three tough guardsmen 
faced a tougher judge, they called it 
“murder,” but it was really the pigeons 
that did it. You can’t expect a bunch of 
gangsters to shoot straight when their 
eyes are full of pigeons. 

How the tableau had changed! Abe 
Cross and his little wizened trainer still 
sat in their chairs because they had been 
tied to them. Barney Dow still stood 
on his feet with the fragments of his 
chair in his hand, puffing hard, but able 
to tell the barman to call the police. 
As to the waiters and the cook, they 
were puffing too. But Spot Kelly, so 
dapper, and his “boys” so tough, were 
no longer a part of that tableau. 

The police car came fast. Within fif- 
teen minutes after that call went through, 
the cops came running into the Green 
Shutters, guns drawn and ready, and 
looked upon a scene of blood and feath- 
ers. 

“What the hell—” It was a natural 
question. And Barney Dow gave them 
a curious answer. 

“For a fuller explanation, Officer,” he 
said, “‘you’d better talk to the pigeons.” 
But then he slumped to the floor and 
closed his eyes. It had been, no doubt 
about it, a hard day. 


[" was some time later that a phone- 
call brought Editor Niles Ballum of 
the Free Press snarling on the wire. 

“This is police headquarters,” said 
the voice. “We have a man here named 
Dow. We're holding—” 

“T don’t care what you’re holding him 
for. I don’t care whether you send him 
up for life. He doesn’t work here, and 
I wish to God he never did—” 

“Doesn’t work there? Well, Mr. 
Ballum, that’s too bad. You ought to 
be proud of him. He told me you’d 
want the story exclusive. He’s still 
pretty bad hurt, but—” 

“What story? Dammit, what story?” 
Niles broke in. 

“Well, there’s been a murder, and—” 

“Huh? What murder? Speak up, 
man! J—” 

“A feller named Kelly—sort of a 
racketeer. Now this Dow, he seems to 
think you’d want—” 

“You hold on to him. Don’t you let 
him go. I’m coming down there myself. 
Tell him I’m coming. Tell him he’s got 
a raise. Tell him—” 


Another story by this brilliant young writer will appear in an early issue. 


Stadium 


He could read Greek 
easily, but would eagerly 
have traded his certainty 
of Phi Beta Kappa for 
the privilege of making 
one touchdown, 


By 
EUSTACE 
COCKRELL 


s IS name was Ulysses,” Steve 


. Childs said; and I could tell 

he hadn’t heard a word I 

said. Maybe that’s why he’s 

a good salesman. He sells steel, and I 
don’t believe he ever hears it when any- 
one says he doesn’t want any steel. And 
when he gets on the subject of football 


he’s just as hard-headed, and we some- 


times get a little loud. 

Of course, Steve does know football. 
He was All American down at Henderson 
in his day. The argument—if you could 
call it that—was about heady football 
players. 

“Now wait,” Steve said. “Let me tell 
you about this kid.” 

First time I saw him (Steve said) he 
was talking to the line coach. ‘The line 
coach was helping check out stuff for 
the Varsity, and I noticed a kid in front 
of me talking to him. The kid was 
tiny, with lightish hair. The line coach 
laughed at him, and the kid walked away. 

When I got up to get my stuff, I spoke 
of him. ‘“‘He’s a pest,” the line coach said. 
“He worried the freshman coach all last 
year, wantin’ to come out. Fifteen years 
old he was then, a hundert and twenty- 
five wet, and he wants to come out for 
football!” 

“How come he’s in college at that 
age?” I asked. “Did he just skip high 
school ?” 
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The line coach handed me my shoes 
and started rummaging for a sweat-shirt. 
“Aw, he’s some kind of a kid prodigy. 
Old man teaches in the East, or some- 
thing. They aint all as dumb as you,” 
he added unnecessarily. 

I kind of pricked up my ears. 
say he’s smart?” I asked. 

“He can read that stuff over the door 
of the gym just like it made sense,” he 
told me. “He read it to me once.” 

“What’s his name?” I asked casually. 

“Mitchell,” the line coach said. “Ulys- 
ses Mitchell. Five foot four, and a 
hundert and twenty-five, wet, and he 
wants to die for Henderson.” He pushed 
out my pants and winked heavily. “For 
nothin’,” he added. 

They always had good football teams 
down there, and of course I was getting 
it all free. But I was having a little 
trouble now and then staying eligible 


“You 


When you quit 
high school by request, and puddle steel 
three years, and then they toss that col- 
lege stuff at you, likely as not you may 


because of my grades. 


have a little trouble. But they’ve got 
ways of taking care of that if you weigh 
two four in shape and are fast. Still and 
all, I figure it wouldn’t hurt me to have 
a prodigy in my corner, and this Ulysses 
sounded like the article. You know, kind 
of stadium-struck? I figured he might 
like me—big, sophomore on the varsity, 
and that stuff. 

Soon as I got off that afternoon,—we 
just did some limbering, and the backs 
threw the ball around a little bit, and 
it was three laps and in,—I went over 
to the registrar’s office and got Mitchell’s 
address and went on out there. 

He lived clear out to the edge of town, 
all by himself. It was a funny place to 
live for a guy goin’ to Henderson. I 
borrowed Pete Morel’s car, and he darn’ 
near didn’t have enough gas for me to 
get home. Pete always was kind of 
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I did something I’m still 
sorry for: I reached out 
and hit him. 


tight. . . . Anyway, I went on out there 
and saw the kid. He came to the door 
himself, and I noticed he was breathing 
kind of hard, and when we walked back 
to his room, I saw he had on a pair of 
football shoes. He had on a regular pair 
of slacks and a pair of football shoes. 
It seemed funny, and I asked him about 
them, and he kind of blushed and said 
he liked to fool around in the back yard 
in the afternoon, that they wouldn’t let 
him come out for football, and he liked 
to sort of practice out back. 

“T’m Steve Childs,” I said. “I’ve heard 
about you. How smart you are, and all 
that. I thought I’d come out and talk to 
you about maybe tutoring me a little. It 
would mean a little extra dough for 
you. Though,” I added, of course not 
having a dime, “it wouldn’t be much.” 

“You mean,” Ulysses said, and his 
eyes started shining, “you’d like me to 
help you with your studies?” 

“That’s the general idea,” I said. 
“What would it cost me?” 


“Why—why, I’d be glad to help you 
as much as I could,” he said. “I’d be 
glad to do it for nothing.” 

I was twenty-one; this kid was six- 
teen. I felt kind of silly, and also I felt 
kind of like a heel; but that didn’t 
bother me in those days—long. “I got 
to looking at a gal or something, and 
got my mind off my work,” I said, ‘‘and 
I found myself taking Greek. I guess I 
could drop it, but I got three snaps, and 
I kind of hate to. I’m going to have to 
take a couple of toughies to stay eligible 
down here three years, and I might as 
well string ’em out. That is,” I added, 
“if I can get enough help to make the 
grade. I don’t even know what E Pluri- 
bus Unum means,” J said. 


E reached down and started unlac- 

ing those football shoes. He looked 
like he was ashamed of something. “Do 
you have an assignment?” he asked. 

“They gave us a little chore,” I said 
eagerly. “I’ve got my book outside in 
the car.” Of course, I hadn’t had time 
to look at the book. 

“Go get it, please,” he said. 

Well, I brought him in the book, and 
he opened it, and took one gander and 
sort of smiled. “I’ve never taken Greek 
in school,” he said, “but it was rather a 
fetish of my father’s that certain things 
in literature should be read in the origi- 
nal, and as a consequence I have some 
knowledge of the language.” 

I didn’t say anything. He looked at 
the book, and damned if he didn’t look 
like he was smiling. Then all at once 
he starts talking. He was using English, 
all right, but it sounded like Greek. 

“Never mind all that,” I said. “You 
tell me what to say if they ask me any- 
thing tomorrow. What the hell good is 
Greek ever going to do me? They don’t 
even talk it the same way now.” 

He gave a little sigh. “All right,” he 
said. “Write this down.” 

I wrote down what he told me to. 
“You know,” he said, then, “if on the 
fourth play of the third quarter of our 
freshman game with St. Anne’s last year, 
our quarterback had thrown a flat pass 
over center instead of trying that end 
run, I think we would have scored.” 

Isat up. “Huh?” I grunted. It sur- 
prised hell out of me. 

“T watched the game through binocu- 
lars,” he said. ‘Our left halfback was 
pointing every end run by his position, 
and their defensive center had figured it 
out.” He stopped then, and his eyes got 
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sort of dreamy-looking. “You'll remem- 
ber he cut across, very unorthodoxly, and 
threw the ball-carrier for a loss. Id 
have liked to call that play,” he went on, 
sort of low. “I’d have told the halfback 
to point just the way he always did, and 
I’d have used Seventy-six—that’s a flat 
pass over center from the same forma- 
tion—and there’d have been a hole there. 
Our end coming across would haye been 
standing by himself.” 

“Seventy-six,” I said dumbly. “A flat 
pass over center.” 

You should have seen him! Sixteen 
years old, little, tow-headed, his eyes 
bright as marbles. “Don’t you remem- 
ber the play?” he asked, and he was 
almost breathless, 

I thought a little. Quite a little. “I 
suggested that play myself,’ I said. “I 
was captain, and Lonny called it. There 
wasn’t any pointing. They just naturally 
didn’t take that guy out.” 

“Why did their center come out of the 


line right before the ball was snapped ?” 


he asked. 

I was burning. They’d beat us six 
and nothing, St. Anne’s had. It was our 
big game. “Luck,” I almost yelled. “He 
smelled a rat, but he didn’t know what 
rat he smelled. He was just lucky.” 

Ulysses had taken off his shoes and 
pushed them under the sofa. He stood 
up. He looked about the size of noth- 
ing. He was pale and he took a great 
deep breath. 

“You get that Greek by luck,” he said. 
“You're a big fool, and I won’t help you.” 

IT got up. “I’m a big fool, am I?” I 
said. “Ill break your lousy neck if you 
tell me I don’t know what I’m doin’ out 
there on that football field. To hell 
a you and your Greek, Mamma’s 

oy.” 

Ulysses walked over in front of me. 
“Mamma’s boy?” he said. He drew 
back and belted me one. 

Well, he caught me right in the nose. 
I started bleeding, of course; and when 
I saw that first drop of blood hit my 
clean shirt—it was Morel’s shirt, really, 
but I had a date that night and was go- 
ing to wear it—I did something I’m still 
sorry for: I reached out and hit him. 


UT I knew he was right. You blow 

hottest fastest when you’re in the 
wrong. Because I remembered the play. 
I knew when that center came over and 
stopped it, that something was sour. But 
none of us had caught it, and neither had 
the coach, sitting on the sideline. He 


didn’t know that our left half had been 
giving ’em away. 

I got Ulysses up off the floor and on 
the sofa, and went in the bathroom and 
wet a towel and brought it back in and 
started rubbing it on his face and the 
back of his neck like a trainer will do if 
you’ve caught one on the head and they 
aren’t going to jerk you; and in a litcle 
while he opened his eyes. “I’m sorry,” 
he said. 

I kind of gulped. “You're right,” I 
said. “If I’d told Lonny to call Seventy- 
six, we’d have trimmed those bums seven 
and six sure as hell.’ I felt terrible. 

He kind of smiled, and his eyes got 
sort of wet. “Out there,” he said, “you 
can’t conjugate any irregular verbs, but 
if you’re big enough and strong enough, 
you can take out your man so the ball- 
carrier can advance.” 


SI said, I felt like the devil. “You 

\ conjugate the verbs,” I said. “And 
T'll take care of the muscles. Youre a 
good kid, and I’m a heel.” 

He sat up. “I know all about you,” 
he said. “You worked in a steel mill 
after you finished high school, and now 
you're going to-college and having a fine 
time. You’re a great man on the campus 
and have a girl and can borrow cars and 
people like you. I’m a failure. I can 
read Greek and do all my studies too 
easily, and nobody knows me, and I’m 
too little to be allowed to play football.” 

“Football!” I said. “Don’t you worry 
about that. When you are playing foot- 
ball, you're a big shot. But it doesn’t 
amount to anything. It hasn’t got my 
hat too small for me. ... I'll be All 
American before I’m out of here, and 
still rather be able to read Greek.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I'll help you 
with your Greek or anything else you 
allow me to help you with. But after 
you are out of college, and it’s too late, 
you'll realize what a beautiful game foot- 
ball is. It has everything that chess has 
in its demands upon the intellect; it has 
everything that draw poker has in its de- 
mands upon the imagination. It has 
everything that politics has in its de- 
mands upon one’s ability to judge hu- 
man nature.” He stopped then. “It also,” 
he said, slowly, “has a most paramount 
demand, and that is upon one’s body.” 

I didn’t know what to say. It made 
me feel like I was sorry I’d grown up to 
be big and tough, because he was the 
one that liked the game—and I was the 
one that played it. 
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“T’m sorry I hit you,” I said. 

He lay back down. “I’m sorry I hit 
you,” he said... . 

It’s funny, isn’t it, how self-centered a 
person can be? I was going with the 
best-looking girl on the campus. All- 
American tackle two years. Senior, Cap- 
tain, Rose Bowl coming up... . Funny 
thing about that. I knew my Greek: 
I knew it. I knew a little calculus; I 
was about halfway educated. And so 
help me, I never learned a thing about 
anything except out at that funny little 
room where Ulysses Mitchell lived. 

He carried me through college; there’s 
no question about it. He got the best 
grades that anyone ever got out of 
Henderson, and you can look it up; but 
he didn’t study. At least, I never caught 
him studying. He used to spend most of 
his time out in his back yard in a pair 
of football shoes, though he always quit 
what he was doing as soon as I came. I 
looked out there once, went out on the 
back porch and looked over his layout. 
He had a crossbar set in the back yard, 
and he had the yards marked off, plus 
ten, for the end zone. I wondered when 
I saw it how many big games he’d won 
for Henderson, in his mind, out there. 
And when we got through with my 
chores, he’d talk football. 

And we had a club, my senior year. 
We were pointing for the Rose Bowl. 
You’ve never seen any team so cocky. 
And I was the cockiest one. 


UT Istill saw plenty of Ulysses Mitch- 
ell. He weighed one-thirty-five now, 
hard as a rock, and still playing in his 
back yard, but they wouldn’t give him a 
suit. He told me once—funny thing. 
He was helping me with a problem and 
he told me: “I’m going to have to flunk 
a course,” he said. “How do you do it?” 
“You say, ‘I don’t know,’ ” I answered 
truthfully. 

“But they know I know,” he said. 

‘What the hell are you going to flunk 
a course for?” I asked him. “Is it too 
easy ?” 

“No,” he lied politely; “it’s hard 
enough. But I want to be on the foot- 
ball team and make a letter, and I’ve 
been here three years, and they won’t 
even give me a suit. Every year I go 
and talk to everyone and tell them, or 
start to tell them, what I can do; and 
they look at me and say, ‘Don’t play 
with the big rough boys, son,’ or some- 
thing like that, and there I am. Another 
year gone.” 


Illustrated by 
Grattan Condon 


“Son, I don’t know | 
your name, but | 
won't you please 
go out there and 
go through your | ~ 

act again?” ‘ 


I didn’t say anything. And then, for “Well,” I said, “your old man is alive. 
the first time, I heard Ulysses swear. They buried an ingot when they buried 
“Damn it,” he said. “Why are you big my old man. He slipped once when they 
and tough? I don’t envy you anything were making a run.” 
but your muscles. How did you get “T don’t mean that,” he said. “I don’t 
them ?” mean that at all. But you don’t love 

“My old man was big as a horse,” I the game you're playing, and I do. But 
said. “And I puddled a little steel.... I can’t play it.” 

But gosh—you’re the smartest guy ever I didn’t want to hear him rave; I 
hit this institution. ... You got some- wanted him to help me with my studies. 
thing you can take with you. All Ican That’s what I came over there for. “If 
do is play in the Pro League if ’'m good I were you,” I said, “I’d be a specialist. 
enough, and what does that get me?” I’d learn to drop-kick or something. 
Something you could do for one play. 
E was near crying, and he was a Anybody can make a letter if he can do 
senior, eighteen years old—super something for one play better than any- 
honor graduate come June. “My father,” one else.” 


he said, “can read Greek—and for all I “But I’ve tried to tell them,” he said; 
know, he can read Sanskrit, and for all “I’ve tried to tell them every year.” 

T know he can trisect an angle. I wish I didn’t even look up. I wasn’t pay- 
he had been a steel-mill worker.” ing any attention, really, to what he was 
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saying. “Hell,” I said, “you can’t tell 
anyone anything; you got to show ’em.” 

“Oh-h-h-h,” he said slowly. “I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

T had a pencil and paper and was try- 
ing to get H to eighty degrees Fahren- 
heit or some darned thing, and I need- 
ed help. 

“Thought of what?” I asked. “Come 
on here and get me untangled.” 

“All right,” he said. “Thanks for the 
idea.” 

“You're welcome to any of mine,” I 
said, still not paying any attention. He 
came on over and got me straightened 
out so easy I felt like spanking him. 


FEW days later—it was November 

second, I remember the date—was 
the next time I saw him. It was out on 
the football field. We were having secret 
practice. Nobody in the stadium but 
the squad and the coaches and a couple 
of student managers and the like. I 
guess that gateman thought Ulysses was 
a manager—he walked right in, dressed 
just like he would be on the campus, 
except he had a pair of football shoes 
on, and he had a great big sack over his 
back, like Santa Claus. 

I didn’t see him come in; I was busy. 
We had St. Anne’s on the 11th, then 
Smith Carroll, and then the Rose Bowl 
if we knocked them both off; and St. 
Anne’s was a toughy—of course we 
didn’t know we had the Rose Bowl; but 
we knew there’d be a howl if we didn’t 
get it, for we’d taken the Big Ten 
champions fourteen points and never 
drawn a deep breath, and the Big Ten 
play plenty football every year even if 
they are too snooty to help put on a 
tourist show for the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce when they get invited 
West. 

The Jayvees had on jerseys the color 
of St. Anne’s, and they were running St. 
Anne’s plays against us and going no 
place fast. But maybe that’s because 
they weren’t as good as St. Anne’s would 
be—I’m against scouting, anyway. 

But Ulysses Mitchell walked right 
into the stadium—that’s the point. He 
had a bag slung over his shoulder. He 
came in the other end of the stadium, 
and he walked across the twenty-yard 
line—that’s thirty yards from the goal 
post, with the end zone; and he put a 
ball down every five paces. Ten of them, 
there were, brand new, blown up and 
shining pretty like a new ball does. No- 
body yelled at him—they were too sur- 
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It was no phony.... 


prised, I guess; but we all stood still 
and watched. 

He got ’em all lined up, pretty as 
could be. It looked like somebody had 
planted something across the twenty- 
yard line, and the seeds had sprouted 
nice little tan footballs all across. 

T looked at the Old Man, and I could 
see he started to yell; but Ulysses beat 
him to it. He picked up the first ball, 
that was on the sidelines, and he took a 
tiny hop, and drop-kicked right through 
the dead center—that’s thirty yards, you 
know. He moved over five paces and 
picked up the second ball; and just as 
the Old Man started to open his mouth, 
Ulysses picked that one up, and he took 
a tiny hop, and he drop-kicked that one 
right through the center, and the Old 
Man left his mouth open, because he had 
booted that one with the other foot. 


I took a gander around. After all, 
wasn’t he my boy? He tutored me three 
years, and even if I didn’t know he had 
two educated toes, he was my boy. I 
guess I was the only one on the field 
that knew who he was. Well, the whole 
squad was standing there, the line coach 
and the end coach and the Old Man too, 
looking down at the other end of the 
field, and there wasn’t a sound. 

Ulysses went on across the line, as 
fast as he could walk, and he would boot 
one with one foot, one with the other. 


F some one had come by the gates 

then, they’d have thought the stadium 

was deserted. Even the gateman had 
come out and was watching. 

We could have played living statues 
while he went down and gathered up the 
balls, but not as if he was through with 
them. He walked clear out to the thirty- 
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The fullback swings his foot, and it’s through. 


five-yard line this time, and lined them 
up, just like he’d done before. The only 
concession he made to that distance was 
taking off his jacket. He kicked the 
middle one through with his right foot. 
And then, thank God for the sanity of 
all, he didn’t kick any forty-five yards 
with his left foot. But he booted every 
one of those balls through from the 
thirty-five-yard line—remember, the end 
zone is ten yards wide; and then he 
picked up his jacket and his sack and 
started down to gather up the balls. And 
this time you could tell that he was 
through. 

Now the Old Man was fat, and he 
must have been fifty, and he smoked 
nearly all the time; but the way he took 
off down that field, you’d have thought 
he had Jesse Owens after him with a 
promise from Jesse to carve out his giz- 
zard did he catch him. He flew. The 
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only thing about it was, he couldn’t yell. 
We could hear him trying to yell as he 
ran down the field, and we’ll never know 
whether it was profanity or not. He'd 
run ten steps, and he’d get up wind 
enough to yell “For—” then he couldn't 
finish. 

But he caught Ulysses—caught him 
down there gathering up his footballs. 

We ran on down after the Old Man, 
and we could hear the first thing he said: 
“Where do you go to school?” 

And Ulysses answered slow and meek. 
“T’m a senior here,”’ he said. “I’ve been 
going to school here for three years. This 
is my fourth.” 

“Why didn’t you come out?” the Old 
Man asked, fighting for breath. 

“T’ve tried,” Ulysses said. “Your fresh- 
man coach told me when I wanted to 
come out for the freshman squad that I 
should go home and not play with the 
big rough boys.” 

“He’s fired,” the Old Man yelled. 

“T’ve come to your office twice,” Ulys- 
ses said, “and asked you for a suit.” 

“I’m fired,” the Old Man bellowed. He 
turned to us. “How many games have 
we lost by one point? How many times 
have I seen that point after touchdown 
turn my hair gray! Son, I don’t know 
your name, but will you please go out 
there and go through your act again?” 


LYSSES did it. He missed once from 
inside the thirty-five-yard line in 
fifty tries, and about a third of the time 
he was kicking them with his left foot. 
When he finally finished, he turned to 
me. “Steve,” he said, “you gave me this 
idea.” 

The Old Man turned to me, too. “So 
you know him,” he said evenly. 

“Ves,” I said. “I’ve been knowing him 
three years, but I didn’t know he could 
do this.” 

“Ts he eligible?” the Old Man asked. 

Slade spoke up then. “Coach,” he 
said, “he’s got the best grades anybody 
ever made in this school. I got a class 
with him.” 

The Old Man looked at me again. 
“Steve,” he said, “I ought to have you 
turn in your suit. You been knowing 
this boy three years, and you don’t tell 
me.” 

“He helps me with my studies,” I said 
helplessly. “(Can I guess he can do tricks 
like that?” 

The Old Man stands there silent for 
a minute. “Joe,” he yells at a student 
manager, “you take this kid in and get 
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him into a suit. And,” he added, “you 
take good care of him. If he can per- 
form in the clutch, it’s California-here- 
we-come!” 


AYBE you don’t remember. He 
booted two against St. Anne’s, You 
should've seen those two. One from the 
thirty, toughest angle he could have and 
still be on the field, the other from the 
twenty-seven. They both split the center. 
And listen, that St. Anne’s had a line. 
He didn’t have forever, back there; they 
were pouring through, all right. But he 
was cool as ice, and they never came 
close to blocking either one. 

He was a campus hero. Every time 
he came into one of his classes the next 
week, there’d be a murmur, and guys 
started speaking to him that never knew 
he lived before. 

But there’s something still the mat- 
ter with him, because the next time I 
was out to his house, he said something 
to me that I couldn’t understand. 

“Kid,” I said, “you’re in. You beat 
St. Anne’s for us, and I never saw the 
Old Man so tickled. Did you catch 
that cheer they gave you when you went 
out ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I heard it. And,” he 
went on, and he sounded kind of bitter, 
“what were they cheering? It’s not play- 
ing football to get in and kick! I didn’t 
play but two plays. It was all me- 
chanical. That’s not playing football.” 

“Then what is?” I asked him. 

“T’ll never be able to back up the line 
or make an end run or anything like 
that,” he said, still sort of sad. “And 
I know that. But I’d like to do some- 
thing on the field that any fool that had 
practised every afternoon for three years 
couldn’t do. I’d like to contribute some- 
thing besides just a little mechanical 
ability. Why, I’m just like a puppet. 
They lower me onto the field and pull 
my string to drop-kick, and then they 
pull my exit string. That’s not playing 
football.” 

I didn’t know what he was talking 
about; and now that he was on the 
squad, I thought if he got to talking 
football, he never would stop. “Come 
on,” I said. “Let’s get to work. What 
do you want for a hundred and thirty 
pounds ?” 

“All right,” he said, sort of tired. 

We went to the Coast, all right. We 
beat Smith Carroll twenty-eight to noth- 
ing, and Ulysses kicked all four after 
touchdown. Like breaking sticks. It 
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didn’t look, to watch him, like it was 
possible for him to miss. 

You know who went for them on the 
Coast that year. A big tough club, two 
hundred and four from end to end. A 
sweet bunch of backs. Well, it was a 
ball game. We weren’t bad, ourselves. 

A football game is a football game. 
You can tell about it play by play, or 
not. It doesn’t make much difference; 
they are all a good deal alike except for 
a few plays—in this case, one play, and 
that’s the one I want to tell you about. 

We've laid off three weeks after the 
regular season, and then the Old Man 
has started rewinding us for the big one, 
and he has got us fine. We're good. 
So’re they—too good. 

Too much defense. That’s what was 
wrong with that game. Two swell lines. 
I guess it was kind of boring from the 
bleachers, but it was something else 
down there. Nobody could gain, and no- 
body could complete a pass. For three 
quarters, we played each other to a 
standstill... . 

There isn’t any wind. It’s warm and 
dry like the travel folders say it is, for 
once, But for three quarters, not a first 
down is made, though there was some 
punting that was really beautiful. 

Ever been out there? They take it 
right seriously. They pack that bowl 
solid, and they say the scalpers are still 
screaming about the income-tax they 
paid that year. 


E fourth quarter is half over, and 
we are playing our hearts out, not to 
score, but to get up there close enough 
for Ulysses to do his stuff. It’s our ball 
on our own twenty—third and eight; 
and Slade goes back to punt. We are 
playing for the break. The break comes, 
all right, but we don’t get it. 

About three things happen that are 
all wrong. Slade gets a bad pass from 
center; somebody seeps through the 
other side of the line—anyway, they 
block it. And they recover. 

You should have heard ’em yell. Well, 
you don’t yell gains through a line like 
we had; and after they’d tried it twice, 
what I was afraid of, happened. 

It’s their ball on our fifteen. And 
here comes a trainer with a new pair of 
shoes. They’ve taken time out. A field 
goal would win for them, they figured, 
and I don’t blame them for figuring 
that way. They weren’t going any place 
on foot or with passes. We'd been most 
of the afternoon convincing them of that. 
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Their fullback puts on the new shoes. 
It was quiet down there, and there was 
the whistle, and they are lining up, and 
a halfback is down on one knee, and we 
were boiling for the ball to be snapped 
so we could get through there and block 
it. It was no phony. The ball went 
back. The halfback takes it perfectly ; 
the fullback swings his foot, and it’s 
through there; they’d done it a thousand 
times in practice and once in a game. It 
was a pretty play, and their line held 
like that line could hold. Three big 
points. 

Naturally, we receive. 


UT they like that lead. They love it. 

The crowd is tolerant, now. You can 
tell the difference in the sounds that 
come down. 

They hold us again, and again Slade 
goes back to punt, and this time it’s not 
blocked. 

And then it comes—our break. Their 
safety-man is tired, I guess. He starts 
a juggling act—first time all afternoon; 
and finally he drops it. We’ve got a left 
end on it like a cat, and it’s our ball on 
their twenty; and the boys that were 
moving toward the exits, stop. 

We've got a tie. We know that. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy Mitchell couldn’t miss 
one from there with his eyes closed. 
Slade runs two plays sort of half-hearted, 
looking at the sidelines. And then, with 
it third and eight, here he comes, all five 
feet four of him. No pads, no headgear. 
But as he comes out on the field, you 
can hear them start that old chant: 
“Block that kick!” 

“Mitchell for Slade,” he says, and 
Slade walks off the field. Slade gets a 
hand, and he’s got one coming. He’s 
played a lot of football for the last time 
in his life, and those people are generous 
with their applause, especially when 
they’re three points ahead. Mitchell, 
looking like a Singer midget, gets a toler- 
ant laugh. But still they’re scared. They 
still are hollering for ’em to block that 
kick. 

But we didn’t care. We know that 
three and three, barring an act of God, 
was the worst we could do; and playing 
a tie against that club would be no dis- 
grace. 

First play in, Ulysses couldn’t say any- 
thing, naturally. I called the play. I 
called an end run, and I told the half 
that was going to carry the ball not to 
try and gain, but get that baby right in 
the exact center of the field. That’s what 
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he did. The ball was right in the center, 
and Mitchell was the quarterback now. 

We go back into the huddle as a for- 
mality. We know it’s kick formation, 
with Mitchell back. 

He moves into the huddle standing 
straight up, and we are all bent down, 
and then he speaks up. 

“Seventy-six,” he says. 

I guess I wake up as soon as anyone. 
“Seventy-six ?”’ I say, and then I let out 
a yell. “Check!” 

I’m captain, but there is one rule the 
Old Man has, has had for twenty years. 
On the field the quarterback runs the 
team. 

Well, Seventy-six is the old play we 
had as frosh. A flat pass over center 
from kick formation. 

“You heard the signal,’”’ Mitchell says, 
and he darn’ near snarls; and he starts 
walking back to his position, cleaning 
the dirt out of his cleats, cold as ice. I 
guess we go ahead because we’re so dazed. 

We do it by rote. The ball comes 
back to a short man; he fades, and 
there stands the end, like Stonewall 
Jackson or the boy on the burning deck 
or something like that, just like a slow 
motion movie; and their secondary is up 
trying to claw their way through to 
block the kick that had to happen. That 
didn’t happen. The end took the pass 
in the end zone, lonesomely, like picking 
a ripe apple from a tree. All by himself 
in the end zone. 

Ulysses kicked the extra point, which 
didn’t matter, and without even looking 
up, trotted off the field. Two plays after 
we kicked off, the gun caught ’em. 


“QC EVEN to three,” I said, as Steve 

finished. “I seem to remember. 
Did Ulysses go on and get his Ph. D. 
and remain contented ever after?” 

Steve grinned. “He lives happily till 
now,” he said, “because I hear some- 
times, and know. But he hasn't got 
any Ph. D. He’s got another job.” 

“Ves?” I said, because Steve acted as 
if he was through. 

“Spike,” Steve said. “Ever hear of 
Spike Mitchell? He coaches,” he added 
sarcastically. 

“You don’t mean Spike Mitchell, the 
coach?” I asked stupidly. “The foot- 
ball coach?” 

Steve stood up. “Fast,” he said. “You 
catch on fast like a flash! I'll bet you 
couldn’t remember signals.” 

‘Okay, pal,” I said, and I reached for 
the check. 
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SATAN 


This twenty-third of the 

“Ships and Men” series 

Sives you a stirring story 

based on the invention 
of the ship’s wheel. 


LD FRAZIER, our third mate, 
came up to me one morn- 
ing with a startling query. 
“Sir, would ye like to clap eyes, 

on the first wheel ever to sail the sea?” 

“Very much indeed,’ I said dryly. 
“So would many a man.” 

“Then call out the work-boat, and I'll 
show it to you,” said he. 

Wherever and whenever seamen get to 
gamming, one argument is left eternally 
unsettled. The question of the first 
fore-and-aft rig, the evolution of the 
schooner, can be run down to the early 
years of the Eighteenth Century and the 
New England trade with the West Indies. 
Ship’s bell, customs of all kinds—these 
things can be traced back. But never 
the invention of the steering-wheel. 

We were lying in St. Thomas with 
some extensive repairs under way, early 
in the prohibition period. Old Frazier 
poked a thumb over the rail at an ar- 
rowy schooner of two hundred tons, prob- 
ably a rum-runner. She lay at anchor 
under shadow of Bluebeard Hill and the 
pirate castle three hundred feet above 
the sea. 

“Two hundred year old, she be,” said 
Frazier, 

I laughed at that. 

“Yeah? Ships don’t serve that long, 
my bucko.” 

“And what about Old Ironsides ?”’ said 
he. “Or the Constellation at Newport? 
Or the Worcester off Greenhithe, the 
Conway in the Mersey?” 

I piped down. Frazier had a short, 
bulging white beard, and he was old. 
He admitted to sixty years; my idea was 
that he was nearer eighty. 

“Vonder is the Hawk,” said he. “El 
Halcon, in Spanish, and I once sailed in 
her. I'll show you where my name’s cut. 
And the first steering-wheel ever used.” 

He was in dead earnest, and that was 
enough for me. We got away in the 
work-boat and white-ashed it over to the 
schooner and aboard her scarred decks. 
And if ever there was a first schooner 
to skim the seas, I judge she was it. 


Sails the chip 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 
and CAPTAIN L. B. WILLIAMS 


Frazier hustled me into the fo’c’stle, 
and sure enough, there was his name 
carved over one of the bunks, with a 
hundred others. By this time the old 
rascal had me just where he wanted me. 
He took me to the cabin; here, on a 
black oaken deck-beam forward of the 
mizzen, he showed me the carven figures 
17133 

Anybody could have carved that, and 
I said so. Frazier led me around to the 
after side of the mizzen-mast. There, 
between thé deck-head and the cabin 
mess table, were the names of the mas- 
ters who had sailed the Hawk, done in 
polished copper tacks. Near the top was 
the name Patrick Martin. 

Frazier peered at me in the semi- 
gloom, his bronze features crinkled up, 
his wise, sea-faded eyes twinkling. 


Illustrated by George Avi- 
son and Yngve E. Soderberg 
(See Frontispiece) 


“Raise tacks and sheets!” 
Martin jammed the wheel 
hard alee. “Watch ho!” 


‘Silence, Excellency!”’ 
said Patrick Martin. 


“Does that mean anything to a John- 
ny-come-lately like you?” 

I shook my head, and Frazier snorted. 

“You’ve been in Tacon Theater in 
Havana? Aye. Know who built that 
gingerbread show-house?” 

“Yes,” I said. “It was Marti, the 
smuggler chief. He struck a deal with 
Tacon, the Governor-general, became the 
exclusive purveyor of fish to Havana, 
and thereby Cuba’s first millionaire.” 

“And Marti was really one Martin,” 
said Frazier, “‘a rascal who sold out his 
brother rogues to the Spanish garroters 
at El Morro. His grandfather was the 
Patrick Martin whose name ye see here. 
Ah, what a man he was, what a sailor- 
man! Ye know, when he sailed the 
Hawk, she was called the devil’s ship. 
Why? Because she was a schooner, for 
one thing, a new rig in these waters, with 
speed none could touch; further, she’d 
been seen to maneuver with never a man 
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on her deck. And once they killed the 
man at the helm, yet she sailed on and 
handled neatly. Why, those guardia 
costas knew for sure the devil was 
aboard her!” 


S a matter of fact (he went on) Pat- 
rick Martin used to run contraband 
New Bedford rum into Santiago harbor— 
aye, rum-running is two hundred years 
old, and older! But in those days the order 
was reversed; American rum to Cuba. 
And he did a bit of smuggling and free 
trading to boot, as who didn’t in those 
days? He was a fine upstanding man, 
with blue eyes and black hair, a laugh in 
his eye, and a tongue that could manage 
stately Castilian or honest New Eng- 
land sea-oaths with equal facility. 

He knew Havana intimately; he was 
a friend of the Captain General; he was 
on the inside of the game; and he knew 
just whose itching palms to grease in the 
aduana. So all was smooth for Patrick 
Martin, up to the day he ran down from 
New England into Santiago harbor. No 
one came out to meet him; no one 
warned him. News was slow, those days. 

He did not know that there had been 
a sudden and drastic shift of officials, 
from the Captain General down. He 
sailed the Hawk in under Estrella 
Castle, through the narrow channel into 
the harbor; and four gwardia costa 
craft closed in around him. Ten minutes 
later Patrick Martin learned that graft 
was out—and he was in. 

The cuartel held him tight, and a 
dozen more as well—some of his men, 
some of his friends, and chief among 
them: young Juan Cardenas. Patrick 
Martin loved that youngster, and in the 
two days he dwelt within the cuartel 
cell, grieved for him. Cardenas had 
been taken to Morro Castle in Havana, 
he learned. This meant the garrote, soon- 
er or later—probably sooner. Cardenas 
was, in plain terms, a revolutionist. 

Yes, Patrick Martin had walked into 
a fine trap; and two nights later he 
walked out of it, with the help of his 
mate Gomez and the giant black, José. 
And the Hawk walked out of the harbor, 
with grape and musket-balls whistling 
across her deck, and never a man at the 
tiller. Satan sailed her, true enough! 

And straight as a homing bird could 
make the course, the Hawk headed for 
Havana. 

It was the beginning of the hurricane 
season, and the night they raised Morro 
Castle’s lights, the sky was overcast 


and bleak squalls were howling down. 
A black ghost with all lights doused and 
running-gear greased, the Hawk eased 
into the harbor, headed into the wind 
and anchored stealthily. 

Gomez came boring aft through the 
driving rain to Patrick Martin’s side. 

“T say again you're crazed to try it!” 
he growled. “We're rats in a trap with 
El Morro’s guns to starboard and La 
Punta’s to larboard; and there’s proba- 
bly a round dozen guardias inside ready 
to slip the leash and come after us!” 

“True enough!” And Martin clapped 
him on the shoulder, with a gay laugh. 
“But you'll be out and away when day 
breaks.” 

“Away? One of us is a fool, and it’s 
not me. However will we work out of 
here against a dead muzzler?” 

“Get it through your head, once and 
for all! A hurricane’s making up. At 
the start it comes from west-sou’-west ; 
but by morning the wind will haul east- 
sou’-east, traveling counter-clockwise and 
drawing to the north’ard. Before dawn 
it’ll strike from the east—and then you 
can beat to sea.” 

“And you, Cap’n?” 

“T'll be where I said I would. It’s one 
night’s work, all of it—and hardly that. 
If I fail, back you go with the Hawk to 
the rendezvous.” 

“Fool’s errand,” grumbled Gomez. 
“Senor Garrote has cracked the neck of 
young Cardenas long ere this. If you 
ever see him, it’ll be in the Shark’s Hole, 
along with the bones of other rebels.” 

“Bah! We don’t live forever. Get 
the pumpkin-seed ready.” 

Martin went below. When he came 
back on deck, he was wearing a Spanish 
naval officer’s uniform and cape. 

The pumpkin-seed, a dinghy with ex- 
tra large beam, was put over. Into it 
stepped Patrick Martin, and with him the 
giant black. Once a slave in the Captain 
General’s palace, José knew every nook 
and corner of the place, and its secrets. 
Martin had freed him, wii) many an- 
other slave; and the giant loved Patrick 
Martin with the utter devotion of a dog. 

The two of them laid to the oars, and 
the pumpkin-seed vanished in the dark- 
ness, toward the great star-shaped bas- 
tion of La Punta de la San Salvador. 


HAT evening, the Captain General 
returned early from the artillery offi- 
cers’ baile at Fort Cabafias, on the upper 
bay ; he was no man for balls and merry- 
makings. At the great desk in his libra- 
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ry he sat in a thronelike chair, his tall, 
spare form rigidly encased in its uni- 
form. Decorations starred his chest. He 
was lean and ascetic in face, bitter and 
proud of eye, and of heart. 

His quill scratched busily. The shut- 
ters rattled in the moaning grip of the 
rising hurricane outside; but neither 
scratching nor moan drowned the squeak 
of the sliding panel in the wall that 
slipped open. The Captain General 
looked up at the officer who stood there 
—piercing blue eyes, wide-set, a lean 
shaven mouth and chin—and with a pis- 
tol in his hand. 

“Silence, Excellency!” said Patrick 
Martin, stepping to the floor. He stood 
for a moment, swiftly appraising this 
lean, hard old man with the bitter face. 
With sudden decision he uncocked his 
pistol and put it away. He swept off his 
hat and bowed. 

“Who are you?” snapped the Captain 
General. “You're no officer of mine?” 

“Correct. I’ve come with information 
not intended for eavesdropping ears. 
You, I think, are Sefior de la Vega, or 
you'd not be sitting here.” 

The Captain General studied his vis- 
itor in turn. An assassin? Very prob- 
ably; he knew of this secret passage, 
knew the other end was guarded. There- 
fore his soldier must have been killed. 
But he replied in precise, cold tones: 

“T am Captain General Don Diego de 
Cordoba Lazo de la Vega, Governor- 
general of the island of Cuba by grace of 
his most Catholic Majesty. What is 
your business here?” 

Martin had, after one glance, dis- 
carded any idea of force. With such a 
man, it would be useless. Now he 
bowed again, sweeping the floor with his 
tricorne hat. 

“Excellency, I understand you have 
offered a reward of twenty thousand 
reales for information leading to the cap- 
ture of the Gulf smuggler, one Patricio 
Marti, who was recently captured at 
Santiago, but escaped.” 

The cold eyes of Don Diego flashed. 

“Ah! So that explains your presence! 
How did you learn of this secret pas- 
sage?” 

“From this Patrick Martin himself, 
Excellency. He was a great friend of 
your predecessor in office.” 

“Who is now on his way to Spain, to 
answer for his crimes,” said Don Diego. 
“Yes; this Martin or Marti is known to 
be in open alliance with Satan. This 
was proved at Santiago, where his ac- 


cursed ship disappeared without a man 
on deck, with the tiller moving, guided 
by an invisible hand.” The Captain 
General crossed himself swiftly. ‘“I am 
waiting. What have you to say?” 

“T offer to put this Martin in your 
hands, Excellency—on conditions.” 

“You're one of his men, eh? I don’t 
make conditions with traitorous dogs.” 

“But they make conditions with you!” 
And Patrick Martin’s white teeth flashed 
inasmile. “I don’t want your promised 
reward. I offer to put this man into 
your hands this very night; I ask only 
your sworn oath on two points.” 

And there Patrick Martin overshot the 
mark. He had judged his man aright; 
force would accomplish nothing here; 
honor would accomplish anything. But 
he had missed the cue, in his eagerness. 

“No reward, eh? It is possible,” said 
Don Diego slowly, “to replace the offered 
reward with something else, assuredly. 
What do you want?” 

“First, the release of Juan Cardenas. 
Second, your oath to clap this Martin 
into the Shark’s Hole, the instant you 
have him prisoner; at once, do you 
comprehend? If he remains alive until 
daybreak, even if he’s in your deepest 
dungeon, my life will not be safe.” 

This was clear enough, and logical. 

“Td prefer to hang him as an ex- 
ample,” said Don Diego. ‘However, I 
agree with pleasure to your request, 
sefor. I appreciate your point of view.” 

“You'll give Cardenas a pardon and 
freedom, with permission to leave Cuba?” 

“Yes. When you have put this Marti 
in my hands.” 

“Swear it.” 

Angry color rose in the lean features. 

“So, sefior, the word of an hidalgo of 
Spain does not content you? Very well. 


I swear by these orders of knighthood,” 
—Don Diego touched the decorations and 
crosses on his breast,—“by this cross 
under my hand. Are you now satisfied ?” 
he added with a sneer in his eyes. 

Martin inclined his head. ‘Cardenas 
is in the Royal Prison?” 

“No; in Morro Castle.” 

“Then suppose we go and see him re- 
leased, you and I. And remember your 
oath.” 

“An oath,” said Don Diego with con- 
tempt, “is so unusual a matter with me 
that I am not likely to forget it. It is 
you, sefior, who forget your share of the 
bargain. You have yet to deliver this 
Patricio Marti to me.” 

“On the contrary. 
Martin.” 

Don Diego met the bold blue eyes 
with his chill gaze, and nodded slowly. 

“TI suspected as much. Evidently my 
predecessor taught you some of the 
secrets of this place. Will you have the 
kindness to call my guards, senor?” 

“No. We go together, alone.” Martin 
gestured toward the opening of the secret 
passage. “My boat should be waiting. 
We go to the castle; I remain in your 
hands while Cardenas goes free.” 

A thin smile curved the ironic lips. 

“What? You would trade yourself 
for this young fool?” 

“T owe him much,” said Martin quiet- 
ly. “I love him. He’s been like a son 
tome. His life’s worth more than mine.” 

“Soe And you demand the Shark’s 
Hole—why ?” 

“T prefer that to the garrote or a rope, 
Excellency. I’m sure of a quick death 
and an easy one. I don’t care to be tor- 
tured.” 

“Tf you prefer the Shark’s Hole, I 
shall accommodate you. Or I'll give 
you a firing-squad if you say the word.” 


I am Patrick 


ARTIN knew this was kindly meant, 
if sucha dour man could mean any- 
thing kindly. That underground chute 
in the castle, El Hoyo Tiburon, the 
Shark’s Hole, was a thing of ghastly 
fame; a foul tunneled incline that led 
to a tide-washed cavern under the lime- 
stone foundation of the fortress. Here 
went garbage and refuse, the bodies 
of the condemned, whatever was destined 
to disappear forever in the maws of 
avid sharks. Men who went that way 
alive had a quick death, indeed, but no 
pleasant one. 
Martin shivered slightly—for effect. 
He was not the fool he seemed, by far. 


“Excellency, one thing frightens me, 
and one alone: the thought of torture. 
Bullets may bring lingering death. I 
prefer certainty.” 

“As you wish.” Don Diego surveyed 
him keenly. “You appeared with a 
pistol; you put it away again. Why?” 

Martin smiled. “Because my first in- 
tention was to lead you out of here a 
captive, and so effect the release of Car- 
denas. After seeing you, I understood 
that force would serve me poorly.” 

“Vou are right.” Don Diego rose. 
“Tt must be close to midnight. Sefor, I 
am at your service. I shall, I warn you, 
take you into the castle as a prisoner.” 

“That is understood,” Martin said 
coolly. “I trust to your oath for the rest 
of it. An hidalgo of Spain does not 
break his oath.” 


ON DIEGO reached for his cloak 


and hat, and the movement con- {| 


cealed the angry color that again rushed 
into his stony features. 

Martin took a light from the silver 
candelabrum on the table, and ushered 
Don Diego into the opening. A narrow 
corridor, steep steps that seemed to wind 
interminably ahead; they went along in 
silence, the flickering candle lighting 
their way. A faint harsh clangor of bells 
reached them: the bronze tongues in San 
Francisco tower were hailing midnight. 

Don Diego laughed curtly. “My cele- 
brated Guardia Civil seems not to have 
hindered your entry, Sefior Martin; let 
us trust theyll not hinder our de- 
parture.” 

Martin made no response. The exit 
lay ahead of them; a massive iron-bound 
door that opened into the courtyard. 
José should be waiting there. He handed 
the candle to Don Diego, removed the 
heavy bar of the door, and swung it 
open. In the gust of cold rainy wind, 
the light was extinguished instantly. 

Martin followed outside and peered at 
the sentry-box near by. 

“José!” he said sharply. “Quickly!” 

“Muy bien, senor,’ came muffled re- 
sponse. Figures moved; a dark lantern 
was unmasked from a cloak; of a sud- 
den, Patrick Martin was aware of bayo- 
nets and uniforms around him. He 
stood stupefied, pinned in by the sharp 
steel. The officer who held the lantern 
played it over him. 

“So? And whom have we here?” 

The harsh cackle of Don Diego broke 
in, drew the light, drew instant conster- 
nation and apologies. 
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“So it appears we have one officer on 
the alert,” said Don Diego. “I sup- 
posed the entire garrison was asleep from 
here to Cabafias. Teniente, how came 
you here?” 

The lieutenant stammered: “Excel- 
lency, in making my rounds I found the 
sentry here dead. We caught a giant 
negro, but he escaped us by the help of 
Satan; he had the strength of ten men! 
So I waited here, to see who came by 
the door—” 

“You did well, and you are promoted 
one rank,” said Don Diego crisply. He 
turned to Martin. “Your pistol, senor! 
You are my prisoner, as I think you 
agreed. Tie this man’s hands, lieuten- 
ant; use a belt, anything! Then send 
and make ready a boat. We go to El 
Morro.” 

Patrick Martin submitted in silence. 
It was not the first time he had been 
tied up. When one of the soldiers pro- 
duced a belt, he smiled to himself and 
held out his arms. In that dim lantern- 
glow, it was no trick to hold his crossed 


wrists so that the leather belt, however 
tight, could be made to give slightly when 
he relaxed his posture. And the rain 
was coming down in sweeps, now. 

Two of the soldiers had darted off to 
make ready a boat. Bayonets around 
him, Martin strode away, the lieutenant 
and Don Diego going ahead with the 
lantern. 

Evidently José had been caught, had 
escaped! Well, things might be worse, 
Martin thought. After all, he had 
chosen to gamble with death. 

They followed the Paseo Ysabel, in 
those days named the Reale, which led 
to the Boca and the La Punta fortress 
landing. The Royal Prison was dark and 
silent as they passed, in the moaning 
wind and the rain-gusts. When they 
came to the landing, a barge with boat- 
men was on hand. 

The chill eye of Don Diego saw his 
captive in. He followed with four sol- 
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“It's past daylight now,” said 
the burly mate. “Douse that 
torch, José! Lay over those 
oars!” 


diers, and they were off across the toss- 
ing channel. With a wry grimace, Martin 
acknowledged that here was a Captain 
General who did things; a man of very 
different stripe from his predecessors in 
office. 

They fetched alongside Morro landing, 
No sentries were out, and Don Diego 
disembarked with a grim air. The pris- 
oner was led up the long causeway, pro- 
tected on either hand by ten-foot walls; 
and passing the ramp, they halted before 
the iron-bound gate of the fortress. It 
was a gate of the dead, deaf to all hails, 
until the angry Don Diego fired a pistol 
in the air. Then sentinels appeared. 

“Open, you dogs! Open to the Cap- 
tain General!” 

Now befell wild dismay, consternation, 
frantic haste. Lights fluttered. A half- 
dressed officer appeared; the gates 
epened. Don Diego strode in, eyed the 
guard falling into ranks abreast the 
cuartel, and barked a curt command: 

“Bring a prisoner named Juan Car- 
denas. Quick about it!” 

Martin eased his wrists. With the 
rain, the water in the boat, the belt-fibers 


were well soaked, and gave readily to 


his straining muscles. Satisfied, he then: 


stood quiet and awaited whatever might 
come. 

“Will you not come inside, Excel- 
lency ?” pleaded an officer. 

“When I come inside, you’ll regret it,” 
snapped Don Diego. “I'll finish with 
other matters before taking up the ques- 
tion of discipline here. Close the gates, 
fool!” 

The gates were closed. 

Martin eyed the steep stone bridge 
that led to the dreaded “Door to Death.” 
Beyond that narrow opening was the ex- 
ecution-yard ; inside of it reposed the in- 
famous sil/a, the rude chair of wood and 
iron with its steel collar, worked by a 
set-screw from behind. . . . This neck- 
cracking, strangling garrote was no chair 
for Patrick Martin. Better by far the 
Shark’s Hole—especially with his se- 
cret knowledge of the latter. At that, he 
might be wrong—he swallowed hard at 

the thought. Well, it was a gamble! 
‘A commotion arose. Martin turned, 
and saw lanterns bobbing, a group ap- 
proaching, and amid the group Cardenas, 
unbound. handsome fellow, this 
Cardenas, who held his head high despite 
his prison rags. His gaze fell on Patrick 
Martin, on Don Diego; but beyond a 
quick nod of recognition he gave no 
sign. 

Don Diego glanced from one to the 
other, and beckoned an officer. 

“Have these two prisoners ironed to- 
gether,” he directed crisply. “Then have 
them hanged—also together.” 

Martin started. He swung around, 
and his voice leaped out. 

“Excellency! You cannot do this— 
your oath! You swore to me Cardenas 
would be released! You, a hidalgo of 
Spain, to break your word—” 

Don Diego wiped rain from his lean 
cheek, and bowed slightly in icy irony. 

“Senor, you mistake. A hidalgo does 
not break his word. I offered you my 
honor, and you scorned it. You de- 
manded an oath. Well, sefor, an oath 
obtained by force, an oath given under 
duress to a spy and an enemy, is not 
binding. And may I add, an oath given 
to one in open alliance with Satan—” 


ITH a muffled oath Patrick Martin 
slipped his bonds. One instant he 
poised, and his voice rang clear. 
“To me, Cardenas! Come on!” 
He was into the soldiers about him, 
fists lashing out. He broke them, sent 
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them reeling, wrenched a musket from 
the nearest man and flailed with it. 
Cardenas struck aside his guards and 
with a leap was at Martin’s side. 

“With me, now—with me!” 

Men ran in. The muskets hammered 
at them, smote them, crashed on them. 
The iron barrel in his hands, Martin was 
leaping for the stone bridge and what lay 
beyond; and Cardenas was at his heels. 


HE tumult swelled in yells of shrill 

mockery. All knew this narrow way 
ended at the Door to Death—which gave 
upon the Shark’s Hole. Cardenas knew 
it too, and gasped out a quick word of 
warning. 

Patrick Martin laughed. 

“Gomez is waiting below with a boat. 
There’s a way in, a way out. The tide’s 
at flood—it’s safe enough, if Gomez is 
there. Chance it! On with you!” 

Cardenas fled on. Martin swung the 
iron musket-barrel as the tide of yelling 
men swept up at him in the squally 
rain. Powder was wet; guns were use- 
less. Steel flashed. But groans and 
screams went up as the desperate Mar- 
tin swept down crushing blows. The tide 
broke and fell back, leaving dragging 
figures behind. 

And Martin, turning, fled after his 
companion. 

Once in that dread dark tunnel, a chill 
took him. The concave roof was so low 
he had to bend almost double; the plat- 
form underfoot, before the plunge, was 
slippery with slime. A stench arose 
from far below—and here was Cardenas 
gripping at him in the blackness. 

“Jump for it, blast you!” cried Martin 
furiously. 

“T cannot! 
sharks—” 

In his heart, Martin could not blame 
the man; he felt the same way, now that 
the pinch was here. But light struck 
in upon them, voices sounded. Guards 
were hot after them. With a quick hot 
oath, Martin caught the clutching fig- 


ure. 

“Go with God, old fellow! I'll be 
after you—” 

A scream burst from Cardenas as he 
swung up and dropped. The scream 
died away in a descending wail. The 
light came forward, faces a-snarl, bayo- 
nets flicking out—then a musket banged, 
the pan kept dry by some miracle. 

Patrick Martin felt a stunning smash, 
and was knocked backward—then dark- 
ness enfolded him mercifully. 


My friend, I cannot. The 


When Martin wakened, he thought 
he was in hell; and the bullet-furrow 
across his scalp backed up the thought. 


Re torchlight streamed redly 
. around him, reflecting from a cavern 
roof; the torch was held by a naked 
black demon of gigantic size, who looked 
curiously like José. 

Finding himself in a boat, Martin sat 
up and stared into the bearded face of 
another apparition. 

“Gomez!” Suddenly his brain jerked 
to life. He was covered with slime and 
mud, and beside him in the boat was an- 
other figure, unmoving: Cardenas. “You, 
Gomez ?” 

“Aye. We've had the devil’s own 
time bringing you two around,” said the 
burly mate. “Had to work over Car- 
denas; but he’s alive. And it’s past day- 
light now. Douse that torch, José! Lay 
over those oars! Take the tiller, Cap’n. 
T’ll take the stroke.” 

Martin struggled to the tiller. The 
noisome stench around was terrible. As 
the torch plunged out, he had a glimpse 
of a huge whitish body alongside, and 
shivered. He wanted to know nothing 
more about that long plunge from the 
castle above. 

The boat stole out from the opening 
beneath the castle, out into a windy gray 
dawn and a nasty cross-chop. Patrick 
Martin’s heart leaped. There, as he 
peered through the spoon-drift, he could 
see the trim outline of the Hawk, hove 
to under jib-staysail and treble-reefed 
mainsail, 

“Pull, bullies, pull!” he cried jubi- 
lantly. “Once aboard, and a dash of 
rum—” 

“Look to seaward, Cap’n,” grunted 
Gomez. “They’ve caught us.” 

Caught—aye, caught! For there 
plunged three queches de bombe, queer 
ketch-rigged Coast Guard craft, under 
straining double-reefed mainsail and a 
small triangle of lateen. And _ the 
schooner was caught between them and 
Havana harbor, with the wind piling 
down out of the northeast in shrieks. 

“Caught? Not yet!” rang out Mar- 
tin’s voice eagerly. ‘Aboard, lay us 
aboard, and we'll give ’em a run for 
their money yet!” 

The stout ash bent. The boat crawled 
out; the second mate of the Hawk 
brought her around to form a lee. The 
groaning but alive Cardenas was hoisted 
up, Martin and the others followed to 
the plunging deck. 
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Martin stumbled aft, his gaze sweep- 
ing ships and shore and sea. A shot 
puffed from the leading guard-ship. The 
three had the Hawk hemmed in now; 
there was only one way she could run, 
apparently—straight into Havana _har- 
bor. Obviously, those Spaniards were 
seamen—but before they got through, 
Patrick Martin thought grimly, they 
were going to need all their seamanship. 
_ Two men were at the tiller, on the 
poop above Martin. He shouted at them 
to lay below, shouted quick orders at 
Gomez, and disappeared. He was under 
the break of the poop now, and hidden 
from sight by the schooner’s high bul- 
warks. 

Here stood a crude wheel, made fast 
at the forward end of a long round tim- 
ber. This timber revolved on a sawhorse 
frame securely bolted to the deck, and 
was grooved to hold the tiller-ropes 
that wound about it. These ropes led 
to blocks in the starboard and larboard 
waterways, and from there aft throuch 
the main cabin to an auxiliary tiller that 
projected from the rudder post. 

Martin jerked the canvas covering off 
his wheel, as another gun boomed. Here 
a man might stand and steer, invisible. 
He glanced at Morro Castle—they lay 
just off that towering mass. Gomez 
came with a wild yell. 


“You can’t do it! You can’t club- 


haul here!” 
“Get for’ard! Get that lee anchor 
aft!” blared Martin. ‘Quick, blast 


you!” 

Gomez pounded off to obey. As the 
clarion voice broke across the wind, the 
men leaped to the lines. The Hawk 
wore and headed off on the larboard tack, 
straight past El Morro for the harbor 
mouth. 


ARTIN’S eyes stabbed across the 
larboard bulwarks. Blocks were 
screaming, cordage strumming; the lee 
shore was not a thousand yards away. 
He had one swift vision of the three 
guard-ships, and a wild laugh burst from 
him. They had forced the Hawk into a 
trap, and had fallen into it themselves. 
They were coming about on the larboard 
tack, and well did Patrick Martin know 
what would happen to the clumsy craft 
with their square rig forward. They 
went into irons, missed stays, and be- 
gan drifting to leeward. 
“Raise tacks and sheets!” Martin sud- 
denly jammed the wheel hard alee; it 
was do or die now. His men darted 
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“Watch ho! 


through the dawn-spray. 
Let go the lee hook!” 

Gomez had worked like mad. The 
lee sheet-anchor, ranged aft to the lar- 
board quarter and suspended on a slip- 
stopper, was let go. It caught ground 
almost instantly, and the Hawk’s head 
reached north into the wind. 

“Watch ho, watch! Gomez! 
the lee bower!” 

The bursting voice reached. Gomez 
tripped the lee bower anchor, while men 
aft checked the taut sheet- anchor cable 
that led directly astern. The ship’s head 
pointed directly into the wind’s eye. 

“Watch!” Martin lifted up for a 
glance astern at the giant breakers lash- 
ing the angry rocks below El Morro. 
“Cut the spring line! Let go and haul, 
haul! When the bower is slipped, take 
cover—” 

An ax-stroke hewed the taut line; the 
sheet-anchor was forever lost. Men for- 
ward labored at the capstan; others 
hauled the booms over. Instantly the 
canvas filled; the larboard bower was 
cut away—they were off, off, slowly 
clawing off the lee shore! 

Upon the Hawk burst a storm of lead. 
Bullets, grape, everything the three 
guard-ships could bring to bear; but the 
decks were clear of men, the tiller swung 
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on the poop and held steady as though 
by an invisible hand. And off into the 
hurricane mist and rain plunged the 
Hawk, apparently steered by no mortal 
hand, and was gone to sight. 

But those three guard-ships drifted 
to their doom on the rocks of El Morro. 


LD Man Frazter tucked a pipe into 
the corner of his mouth, held a 
match to it, and wagged his head at me. 

“Schooner rig, and the first wheel,” 
said he positively. ‘There ye have it, 
sir! Now come along to the break of 
the poop for the proof of it. There’s no 
wheel on the poop, as ye may have 
noticed already.” 

He showed it to me there under the 
poop. The original log was replaced by 
a steel drum, and the wheel-ropes were 
pliable steel cable; but there stood Pat- 
rick Martin’s rig on its hardwood horse. 
Frazier chuckled as I examined it. 

“The Spaniards were ten years solv- 
ing the mystery of the devil’s ship,” said 
he; “but some lime-juicer carried word 
of it home to England, and the wheel 
came into use. And there’s history for 
you, sir!” 

So it was indeed—if it was true. And 
I’m rather tempted to think that old 
Frazier told the truth. 


Another of these different and vivid stories of the 
sea will appear in the next—the December—issue. 
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ETE LITTLE finished his drink. 
“Tf it was anybody else here, I’d 


do my own snooping. But Cres- 

send Park’s different. And be- 
sides, I still can’t help thinking of you 
as my boss.” 

Macpherson smiled. It was a slow 
and sleepy smile. Macpherson was a big 
man, white-haired, handsome; in impec- 
cable flannels and a gabardine coat, he 
didn’t look like what he had been—un- 
til recently—when Pete Little worked 
under him; one of the best detective cap- 
tains a great metropolis had ever known. 

“What makes you think it’s a col- 
lector?” he asked. 

“Because an ordinary thief wouldn’t 
go for old coins. He wouldn’t know how 
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much they were worth. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them wouldn’t be 
worth much, to him. Why, the intrinsic 
value of all the three hauls I’m telling 
you about, the actual gold and silver 
bulk value, was only about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. But as collections, they 
were worth a lot more. We had them 
for a total of thirty-five grand.” 

Pete Little, like Macpherson himself, 
had recently got out of a big-city depart: 
ment. Pete had got a good job as an 
insurance detective, while Macpherson 
had accepted command of the Cressend 
Park police. Macpherson had been fa- 
mous, and had figured often in headlines, 
yet he took the Cressend Park position 
with pleasure and alacrity. He was like 
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a crack metropolitan city editor who gets 
a country daily to handle alone, and who 
for the first time in his professional 
career is absolutely his own boss, not 
answerable to any advertising depart- 
ment or circulation manager or pub- 
lishers. Macpherson had only three men 
under him now, but they were hand- 
picked. He had a house of his own, a 
car, a better salary than he ever had 
expected to receive, an expense allowance 
practically unlimited, and no politicians 
to listen to. Cressend Park might be 
small, but it was fabulously wealthy. It 
was owned by about thirty men, all 
millionaires, and the rest of the popula- 
tion consisted of a few shopkeepers, a 
few firemen, the four un-uniformed cops, 
sundry poor relations, and a number of 
servants. Naturally it tempted burglars; 
and this was why the thirty-odd million- 
aires were willing to pay so much for 
police protection. 


“\7OU’VE got us wrong, Pete,” Mac- 
pherson said slowly. “There are no 
crooks here.” 

“There are crooks everywhere. Lis- 
ten! After this robbery over at Edge- 
land Manor the other night—” 

“Yes, I know! The man was seen to 
get into a car and drive this way. If 
you insurance dicks had got me on the 
phone right away, we might have been 
able to do something about it!” 

“J would have, Mac, being as I know 
you. But I wasn’t assigned to the case 
until afterward. Well, anyway, the 
crook was surprised, and he fired one 
shot, which didn’t hit anything, and he 
drove out this way.” 

“T look up all the servants here care- 
fully, Pete.” 

“I’m not talking about servants. I 
tell you this isn’t any ordinary crook! 
In all three of those jobs he went right 
to where the coin-collection was kept, 
and he didn’t touch anything else. He 
couldn’t have been looking for money. 
T tell you he’s a collector himself.” He 
shook his head when Macpherson pushed 
a seltzer siphon and a bottle toward 
him. “You don’t understand about col- 
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lectors, Mac. They’re nuts! A man 
might be perfectly sane and honest in 
everything else, but if he collects stamps 
or pottery or what-not, he’s likely to be 
bughouse. Your real collector would do 
anything, steal or anything else, for some 
article you and I wouldn’t think was 
worth a dime. Now take these coins: 
They were well-known collections, and 
whoever’s got them now won’t be able 
to sell them, and certainly won’t be able 
to show them off. But that wouldn’t 
make any difference to him! He’d be 
happy if he just “as them, if he can just 
take them out and handle them—like a 
miser fingering his gold all alone with 
the shades drawn.” 

“And you think a nut like that lives 
here?” Macpherson shook his head, 
lighted his pipe. “No, Pete. We have 
got a couple of numismatists here, but 
they’re both normal enough. I know 
that, because I know them both per- 
sonally. I’ve had dinner with Harrison 
West and Paul Flack; I’ve played golf 
with them.” — 

The insurance detective had taken a 
paper from a coat pocket. 

“Yes, Harrison West and Paul Flack. 
Those are the names. Both rich, both 
live here. This”—he waved the paper— 
“is a list of all the important amateur 
coin-collectors in this part of the coun- 
try; and what I’m doing now is, I’m 
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going around interviewing them to find 
out whatever I can find out. As I told 
you before, I’d have gone straight to 
them ordinarily, without saying anything 
to the local cops; but in this case, know- 
ing you the way I do, it’s different.” 

“Well, it’s too late tonight, but if it’ll 
make you any happier, I’ll drop around 
and see both those men tomorrow, and 
Tl send you a letter about it. But 
they’re not crooks. I’m sure of that.” 

“Maybe.” Little tossed another piece 
of paper on the table. ‘“There’s a de- 
tailed list of the stolen articles. And 
here’s something else you might want to 
look at.” He brought out a large photo- 
graph. “They recovered the bullet this 
crook fired when the watchman surprised 
him the other night. The cops have the 
slug itself, but this is an enlargement. 
Give you an idea. It’s from a revolver, 
they think, because no shell was found.” 

Macpherson studied the photograph, 
which to any layman would have been 
merely the representation of a mass of 
crushed lead. 

“Um. ... Left-hand twist, six of each. 
Must be a Colt. Unless it’s a Bayard, 
or some Spanish gun. But the grooves 
are wider than the lands, so it looks like 
a Colt.” 

“That’s what our expert figured. A 
twenty-two, he said.” 

“Very interesting.’ And Macpherson 
handed the picture back. “If I run 
across a Colt .22 revolver in either Har- 
rison West’s house or Paul Flack’s to- 
morrow, I'll certainly swipe it and do a 
little shooting for samples. Won’t you 
stay and have another drink, Pete?” 

“No, thanks. I’ve got to get back. 
You'll let me know?” 

SSuIes: 


HE Chief walked out to Little’s car 
with him. It was a hot night, and light- 
ning played fitfully across a sullen sky. 
“Going to get a nasty rain pretty 
soon,” the Chief said, and yawned. “Cer- 
tainly is quiet out here. You know, Pete, 
sometimes I almost wish I was back 
where there’d be a little excitement now 
and then. I was thinking that the other 
day when I read about Bottles Mannert 
breaking the Tombs. There’s a bad baby 
for you! And he’ll be busted, too, and 
anxious to grab off some quick get-away 
money. If we were still in Center Street, 
we'd be all tense, wondering when hell 
was going to break loose, and where.” 
“Y’m tense enough now,” Pete Little 
grumbled. “Personally, I’d rather be 
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chasing a gunman like Bottles Mannert 
than a quick-triggered nut.” 
Macpherson smiled, waved him off, 
and, still smiling, strolled back into his 
comfortable little house. He was mixing 
himself another highball when the tele- 
phone rang. It was the local operator: 
“Chief, I just got a call from 252, and 
somebody yelled: ‘Police! A man’s been 
murdered!’ And then they hung up.” 
“Whose house is 252?” 
“Harrison West’s.” 


EVEN minutes later Macpherson was 
kneeling beside the body of a man in 
brown corduroys. This was on dry grass 
just underneath a large drawing-room 
window, which was open. Servants, 
most of them clad in pajamas, crowded 
him from behind. Crickets chirped 
merrily, and far overhead there was a 
low rumble of thunder, a warning of the 
storm about to break. 

One of the servants, a woman, started 
to weep. 

“Somebody take her away, please,” 
Macpherson ordered without looking up. 
“And somebody else stand over by the 
drive and direct my men here, when they 
come. They ought to be along any min- 
ute now.” 

The man had been a gardener. His 
chin was high; he wore no necktie, and 
his shirt was unbuttoned, so that the 
wound was conspicuous. There was a 
lot of blood. A bullet evidently had 
passed through the throat, severing the 
jugular vein. Macpherson felt back of 
the head. His hands came away bloody. 
Carefully he turned the body. Another 
bullet-hole was in the back of the neck. 

Harrison West came around a corner 
of the house. He wore lemon-colored 
pajamas and a silk dressing-robe. 

“Ts he—is he— Did the man—” 

“He’s dead,” Macpherson said. “Did 
anybody see who did it?” 

Nobody had. But they had all heard 
the shot. Most of them had just gone to 
bed, and either had not yet fallen asleep 
or had been sleeping lightly. A footman, 
whose room was on the third floor di- 
rectly above the scene of the killing, was 
alone helpful. He had sprung to his 
window, looked down. He had not been 
able to see the prostrate gardener, from 
there, but he had seen somebody running 
into the shrubbery on the east side of 
the estate. 

“What did he look like?” 

“That I couldn’t tell you, sir. I 
hardly saw him. It was more like a 


“Macpherson gave orders: “Ed, fan the grounds. Masters, you phone the State troopers—” 


shadow than a real man, and I was still 
half asleep. I couldn’t even tell you 
whether he was big or little.” 

The night telephone operator of the 
Cressend Park area was a friend of Mac- 
pherson’s and worked well with the po- 
lice. Chief Mac had not found it neces- 
sary to tell her to call the other three 
cops. He had known that she would do 
this of her own accord. And now they 
were beginning to appear—Ed Boker, 
Masters, silent George Schultz, all former 
New York City detectives. 

Macpherson gave orders in a low, un- 
hurried voice. 
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“Ed, fan the grounds. Masters, you 
run inside and phone the State troopers 
to pick up anybody suspicious driving 
out toward Route 78. George, I want 
you to line up everybody and take names 
and statements.” 

There were no footprints. The ground 
was too dry. The rain, in clouds hang- 
ing low, about to break, had been weeks 
in coming. : 

The Chief found a small hole in the 
ground behind the spot where the gar- 
dener’s head had rested. He got out a 
long jackknife, thrust the blade into the 
hole. Presently he had a slug of lead. 


rina ey 


“Mr, Flack is in the library.... If you'll 
just wait a minute, sir, I'll announce you.” 


Grooves wider than the lands... . 
it’s a twenty-two, from its weight.” 

Harrison West asked: “Who do you 
suppose did it, Mac?” 

“T dunno.” He wrapped the chunk of 
lead in his handkerchief, put it carefully 
into a coat pocket. He looked up at the 
drawing-room window. “That supposed 
to be open up there?” 

“No. The lock’s been forced. I 
figure Spivak must have seen the man 
breaking in, or else coming out. It was 
part of Spivak’s job to make a last round 
of the grounds before he went to bed.” 

“Anything missing ?” 

“Well, I haven’t had much chance to 
look around; but certainly nobody’s 
touched the silver, and my personal safe 
hasn’t been tinkered with, and my wife 
says she has all her jewelry.” 

“What about your coin-collection ?” 

“Why, nobody would steal that!” 

“Tt’s valuable, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but not to an oxdipary thief.” 
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“Let’s take a look, anyway.” Macpher- 
son touched the millionaire’s arm. “Come 
on.” 

As they went inside, West, still ner- 
vous, talked about his collection. It rep- 
resented a hobby of ten years’ standing, 
and he valued it at more than the forty 
thousand dollars for which he had it in- 
sured. But he was certain that nobody 
would steal it. 

“You see, there are only thirty-seven 
items, and in my safe-deposit box in 
New York I’ve got a bill-of-sale for every 
one of them. Not a one could be sold 
in the open market without numisma- 
tists everywhere hearing about it, because 
they’re not only rare in themselves, but 
they’re all in practically perfect condition. 
You couldn’t any more sell my Brasher 
doubloon or my New Orleans Confeder- 
ate half-dollar—that is, without the bill- 
of-sale—than you could sell a Rembrandt 
stolen from the Metropolitan Museum. 
Nobody would risk buying them.” 


Wee: in the hall, was hanging 
up a telephone receiver. 

“Here’s nice news,” he told his Chief. 
“The troopers say a cop in Edgeland 
Manor a little while ago stopped a stolen 
car and recognized the guy in it as Bot- 
tles Mannert; but before the cop had a 
chance to catch his breath, Bottles opened 
up on him with a Thompson. Didn’t kill 
him, but busted his shoulder and a couple 
of ribs. Bottles was last seen heading 
this way, and the troopers were just 
about to try to raise you on the phone 
when I called them.” 

Harrison West asked: “That couldn’t 
be—I mean—here—” 

“Not a chance,” said Macpherson. 
“Bottles Mannert isn’t a burglar and 
never would try to be. He’s a roughneck, 
a stick-’em-up baby, and nothing more. 
And if that was Bottles, he certainly 
wouldn’t come as far as Cressend Park. 
We know him too well here, from the old 
days in New York. Now let’s have a 
look at that window.” 

The window was not protected by a 
burglar-alarm, and its lock was a simple 
one, not notably strong. Apparently a 
plain jimmy had been used. The marks 
were clear, and later, Macpherson re- 
flected, he would have them photographed 
and a moulage impression made. Mean- 


while— 

“My God! They’re gone!” 

Harrison West was standing in a far 
corner of the room, and he had moved a 
sliding wall-panel to disclose a stout 


wooden cabinet. It was not precisely a 
secret chamber, but certainly it was not a 
place to which a casual burglar would 
go. The cabinet door, fitted with a fancy 
silver lock, had been wrenched open. In- 
side were six shallow trays lined with 
dark green velvet. They were all empty. 

West was crushed, speechless. When 
finally he was able to talk, it was in- 
coherent stammering for a while, raving. 
Macpherson, who had ignored him, was 
examining the marks in the cabinet door. 
Without a strong glass he could not be 
certain, but it seemed to him that these 
marks had been made with the same in- 
strument which had been used on the 
window. The moulage would tell, later. 

“Why—why, I spent years! Years! 
Forty thousand was what I had them 
insured for, yes; but I wouldn't have 
sold them for six times that sum! Why, 
that 1804 silver dollar alone—and then 
my 722 five-dollar gold-piece! And my 
Syracuse dekadrachm! Why, I wouldn’t 
have taken forty thousand for that one 
coin alone! In fact, I turned down an 
offer of thirty-five thousand only the 
other day!” 

Macpherson looked up sharply. 

“Who,” he asked, “offered you that?” 

“Why, one of my neighbors here.” He 
nodded in an easterly direction. “You 
know him—Paul Flack. His place is 
right over there.” 

“Oh. Paul Flack.” 

“Yes. He’s a coin-collector too, but I 
never understood that he was as inter- 
ested as all that. He was here only the 
other day to have a look at my deka- 
drachm, and that was when he made me 
the offer.” 

“T see,” said Chief Macpherson. 

Ed Boker came in. He shrugged, rolled 
his eyes. 

“Some broken twigs over toward the 
Flack estate, but no footprints. But we 
did find this—”’ He held out a small 
jointed jimmy. “Is it the one?” 

“Probably,” Macpherson said. “We 
won’t know for certain until we get it 
under a microscope, but you'd better dust 
it for prints right away. Then you stay 
here, and see that nobody gets too close 
to that window or that cabinet.” 

“Where you going, Chief?” 

“Hunch-chasing,’ said Macpherson. 
“Be back soon.” 


HE storm broke just as he was turn- 

ing into the public road. After the 
long period of warning, it struck with 
terrific intensity, upon the dry earth. 
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Yet all this was no wilder or more 
bitter than the storm which raged in 
Macpherson’s breast. He had been tak- 
ing things altogether too easy, he told 
himself. He had been getting soft. And 
now somebody was breaking into houses, 
and murdering men, right under his nose. 

The threat of Bottles Mannert did 
not disturb him—if it really was Bottles 
that Edgeland Manor cop had seen, 
which Macpherson doubted. Bottles was 
a mere gorilla, and Macpherson knew 
how to handle gorillas. Macpherson was 
not really conceited, but he did have re- 
spect for his own ability and a sound 
awareness of his reputation. A reputa- 
tion means a lot, among crooks. Before 
Macpherson had come to Cressend Park, 
burglars had made the village a happy 
hunting-grounds; but since then, they 
had avoided it. They knew him. And 
he knew them, through long experience. 
He knew their mannerisms, their meth- 
ods of operation, in an ordinary case. 

But this wasn’t an ordinary case. Pete 
Little had been right! This was some- 
thing different, and it would be necessary 
to approach it in a different manner. 


T the entrance to the Flack estate he 

had to sound his horn repeatedly, 

and flash his headlights on and off, be- 

fore the gatekeeper, who was also the 

grounds superintendent, appeared at the 
door of his little house. 

“Hi, Chief!” 

The gatekeeper’s name was Gundersen. 
He was a youngish man, hard-featured, 
chunky. He was not obliged to open the 
gates by hand: they worked electrically, 
and were controlled by buttons just in- 
side the gatehouse. He stood in the door- 
way, shouting to make himself heard 
above the rain. 

“Boy, what a night! Well, we needed 
ite? 

Macpherson shouted: “Mr. Flack in?” 

“Yeah, he’s up there.” 

“Anybody been in or out tonight?” 

“Not a soul, Why?” 

“Just wondered,’ shouted Macpherson 
over-shoulder, as he started on. 

He wondered, as he went up the wind- 
ing drive, what he would say to Paul 
Flack. Of course he had an excuse for 
the visit. He was going to warn Flack 
that a dangerous criminal who special- 
ized in stealing rare coins was loose in 
Cressend Park. He would hedge, snoop 
around, ask to look at Flack’s collection 
on the pretense of seeing that it was well 
secured ; and he’d see how things looked. 


For Paul Flack could be the crook; ° 


Little’s “nut.” Flack was a widower, and 
since the death of his wife seven or eight 
years ago, he had lived a curiously quiet 
life. He was a man in his lower fifties, 
healthy, strong, alert of mind. Yet he 
never entertained, didn’t travel, seldom 
played golf, had no use for bridge, and 
lived in only four or five rooms of his 
enormous mansion, with a handful of ser- 
vants—the gatekeeper, a secretary, a 
cook, a chauffeur-butler. A man like 
that must have some secret outlet for his 
energies. Had he set himself, by means 
legal or otherwise, to establish the great- 
est collection of rare coins in the world? 
Was he a miser such as Pete Little had 
pictured ? 

It was possible. Anything, Macpher- 
son thought bitterly, was possible on a 
night like this... . 

The butler-chauffeur, Simon, came to 
the door. He was a tall and bony man 
with a furtive manner, dead-seeming 
brown hair very thin on top, mouselike 
eyes. He would have made a wonderful 
poker-player; he had that kind of face. 

“Good evening, sir. Quite a shower.” 

“Certainly is. Mr. Flack in?” 

“Yes sir. He’s in the library. May I 
take your coat?” 

It was a warm night, but Macpherson, 
anticipating the rain, and not having 
time to look for his raincoat, had snatched 
a light topcoat when he rushed out of his 
house. This coat already was wet on the 
shoulders and sleeves, though the Chief 
had been obliged to dash only about 
fifteen feet through the downpour. 


HE house was curiously quiet. It was 

a heavy house, and the thrumming of 
rain reached Macpherson only as a faint 
and far-away sound. 

Ellis, the secretary, passed through the 
large dim entrance-hall. He was a tiny 
man, nervous and jerky in all his move- 
ments. He wore glasses, and had a 
stringy brown mustache. There was 
something squirrel-like about him, about 
the way he scurried from place to place. 
Now he looked at Chief Macpherson with 
wild, frightened eyes, said, “Oh, hello— 
hello, Chief,” hastily and with embar- 
rassment, and scampered through a door 
on the right. 

Simon said: “T’ll hang this up where it 
will get a chance to dry. If you'll just 
wait a minute, sir, I’ll announce you.” 

He went through another, nearer door 
on the right. Macpherson, alone in the 
hall, waited in fact exactly one minute. 
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‘Then he heard a sharp, firm, emphatic 


sound. It might have been the slamming 
of a door; but it wasn’t. It was, Mac- 
pherson knew, the discharge of a shotgun. 

The echoes were swiftly smothered in 
the thrumming of rain. 

A woman screamed, very high and 
loud, and it seemed as though she was 
going to hold that note indefinitely; but 
her voice broke suddenly ; and once again 
there was only the dull insistence of rain. 
Vea knew the layout of this 

house, and knew the scream had 
come from the library or somewhere 
near the library. The sound of the shot 
had come from back there somewhere 
too. He raced through a doorway on his 
left, across an enormous, utterly dark 
dining-room, through another door, across 
a narrow service hall. 

There was a light in the library, and 
the door was open, so that he saw the 
woman lying over the threshold in time 
to save himself from stumbling upon her. 
She was the cook; and for an instant 
Macpherson supposed that it was she 
who had been shot. But when he half 
lifted her by one shoulder, and her head 
fell back, he saw that she had fainted. 
Then, looking up, he saw why. 

And even Macpherson had to lean 
against the door-jamb for a moment be- 
fore he could trust his legs—and stomach. 

He could not be mistaken about the 
long knotty hands which hung over the 
arms of an old Morris chair, and he had 
seen before that brown-velvet smoking- 
coat, the gray lounging pajamas; he was 
familiar with the sight of those angular 
legs. But he never would have been 
able to identify Paul Flack by means of 
the head, because the head was scarcely 
there at all. 

The Morris chair was close to a win- 
dow which looked out upon a small swim- 
ming-pool between the two rear wings of 
the house. The window was open, but 
screened. There was a hole in the screen 
about opposite the place where Flack’s 
head presumably had been half a minute 
before. Flack had been seated in profile 
to that window, his cheek not more than 
a few inches from the screen, and ap- 
parently his head had been struck by a 
full charge of buckshot. The edges of 
the hole in the screen still held shreds of 
cartridge-wadding. 

Macpherson sidled to the window, 
looked out carefully. There was a flash 
of lightning at this instant, and he saw 
that nobody was in the space between 


“Imagination,” he told himself. “I 
must be getting jittery inmyoldage.” 


the two wings. There was nothing but 
the swimming-pool, its surface lashed by 
furious rain, and the narrow concrete 
ledge which surrounded it. The distance 
to the opposite house wing, which was 
dark, was about forty feet. 

There could be no question that the 
shot had been fired from outside. The 
bits of wadding, the broken ends of 
screen wire bent inward, proved this; and 
so did the position of the head, which had 
been shoved away from the window by 
the force of the slugs. 

“Didn’t spread a bit,” Macpherson 
muttered. “Must have been somebody 
standing on that ledge right outside. 
Gave him the full load from only a few 
inches away. But it’s funny I can’t 
smell gunpowder—” 

Somebody cried, “Oh, my God!” and 
Macpherson whirled to see Ellis the 
secretary, standing in the doorway—all 
eyes and open mouth. He swayed where 
he stood. 
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“Take it easy,” Macpherson said 
quickly. “I can’t afford to have any- 
body else fainting around here.” 

Simon came in behind Ellis. He did 
not gasp, but he stopped short in the 
doorway, and his mouth fell open. 

Macpherson asked: “Who else is in this 
house ?” 

They both stood there staring at what 
remained of Flack. Macpherson went to 
them, took each by a shoulder, shook. 

“T asked you who else is in this house!” 

“No-nobody.” 

“Who’s outside, on the grounds?” 

“Only the gatekeeper, as far as I 
know.” 

“That right, Ellis?” 

“Yes. If he hasn’t walked out.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, he’s sore. He was fired yester- 
day.” 

Macpherson glanced at their feet. 
Their shoes were dry; all of their clothes 
were dry. 


Long legs took Macpherson to the tele- 
phone, which was on a table at Flack’s 
elbow; he snatched it up, jiggled the 
hook, as he asked: “What do you mean, 
fired? What was he fired for?” 

Ellis, trembling, wetted his lips, swal- 
lowed hard. Simon, more stolid, knelt 
beside the cook and began shaking her. 

“They—they just hadn’t been getting 
along,” Ellis mumbled, ‘and yesterday 
Mr. Flack fired him.” 

“That’s right,’ Simon said, without 
looking up. “I was here.” 

Macpherson jiggled the hook again, im- 
patiently. Then he saw that the wire 
had been jerked out of the box, and 
dangled free. 

He dropped the telephone. ‘Stay here, 
everybody, until I come back!” 

He ran out the front door, around to 
the back of the house. Rain buffeted 
him vindictively, stung his face. 


HE estate was large and not well 

maintained. Great stretches of it were 
no more than wild woods. The rest was 
thick with shrubbery. Hunting for a 
man there, on a night like this when you 
could scarcely see more than a few feet, 
would have been futile. 

Macpherson went to the library win- 
dow. Inside, he could see the shoulders 
and hideous mangled head of the late 
Paul Flack, and beyond these he could 
see the butler, the cook, the secretary. 
Ellis still stood with popping eyes, lean- 
ing against the door, muttering over and 
over again: “Oh, my God! Oh, my 
God!” Simon had got the cook to her 
feet, had turned her so that she was not 
obliged to look at the body, and was of- 
fering her whiskey or brandy. There was 
something vaguely familiar about that 
cook, a bony-faced young woman with 
hard, dark-brown eyes. Macpherson had 
thought so when Flack engaged her, 
more than a year ago; he had questioned 
her sharply at that time, and had even, 
with Flack’s permission and her own, 
taken her fingerprints. He had sent 
photographs of these to New York, whére 
she said she came from, and to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in Washing- 
ton. No result. He had concluded that 
he must be mistaken. And yet now, as 
he stood outside the window, he felt 
again the old conviction that he had 
seen her somewhere before. . . . 

He stood where he figured the mur- 
‘ derer must have been standing a few 
minutes earlier. The concrete edge of 
the pool was only about eighteen inches 
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broad, and in this downpour there was no 
possible chance of finding footprints. All 
he did see there, on the very edge of the 
pool, was a tiny piece of waxed card- 
board. He picked it up. Cartridge-wad- 
ding? But if so, how could it get in that 
position? Wadding never falls or i 

blown behind a muzzle. 

He put the thing into a pocket. Then 
a flash of lightning showed him what was 
at the bottom of the swimming-pool. He 
said “Oh-oh!” and ran back into the 
house. He clamored for an umbrella. 

Simon started: “Umbrella? Why, yes, 
sir. Over here there are—” 

Macpherson ran to the closet indi- 
cated, threw open the door, found three 
or four umbrellas, grabbed one with a 
crook handle, and ran outside again. 

Lying flat, on the spot where he esti- 
mated the murderer must have stood, he 
held the umbrella by its ferrule and 
fished with its handle. And soon he had 
salvaged a shotgun. He carried it inside. 

It was an Alvin hammerless, double- 
barreled, choke-bored, twelve-gauge ; and 
when he broke it, he found both barrels 
empty. 

Puzzled, he took a handkerchief, still 
dry, and rubbed one corner around inside 
the cartridge breech of one barrel, 
another corner inside the cartridge 
breech of the other barrel. 

One corner of the handkerchief showed 
only grease; the other showed grease and 
wet gunpowder. Unquestionably a shot 
had been fired from the second barrel, 
and very recently. 

But where was the shell? Why should 
anybody shoot a man through a screen, 
then eject and carry away the empty 
shell, and throw the gun itself into the 
swimming-pool? And why had that bit 
of wadding been on the very edge of the 
pool? It could not have been blown 
there, for there was no breeze. Also, 
again, why had there been no smell of 
gunpowder in the library, and no pow- 
der-marks on Flack’s shattered skull? 

Simon, Ellis and the cook were staring 
at him. He looked up, saw them, closed 
the gun, and began to ask questions. 


O, nobody had been visiting, and ex- 

cept for the gatekeeper, they knew 
of nobody who might be an enemy of 
Mr. Flack. Where had they been when 
the shot was fired? Well, Ellis had just 
reached his own bedroom on the other 
side of the house, and had been about to 
retire. Simon had been hanging up the 
Chief’s hat and topcoat. Both men were 
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MURDER WAS TOO MUCH 


thoroughly dry. As for the woman, she 
could not conceivably be the murderer, 
for she had been in the doorway of the 
library, facing the victim at some dis- 
xnce, when the shot was fired through 
~fne screen. She remembered very little 
about it. She had gone to the library to 
ask Mr. Flack what he wished for lunch 
next day : she ordered groceries and meats 
by telephone, usually before Mr. Flack 
was out of bed. She had knocked and 
had received no answer. Thinking that 
Mr. Flack might have fallen asleep, she 
had opened the door. The explosion 
sounded then. It shocked her so that she 
had known nothing for a split second. 
Then she had seen the hideous, torn 
corpse. She didn’t remember anything 
else until Simon was slapping her face. 

Macpherson still wished he could re- 
member where he had seen this woman. 
Yet her story made sense. Her horror 
was obviously genuine, And she could 
not possibly have fired that shotgun. 


E held the weapon up. “Any of you 
ever see this before?” 

They all had. It belonged, they said, 
to the gatekeeper. His initials were 
burned in the stock: “G. G.’—George 
Gundersen. 

“Um-m—” said Macpherson. 

Well, Gundersen had quarreled with 
his master, and had been sore; but why 
in the world should he decide to kill 
Flack when he knew that the Chief of 
Police was in the house? Why should he 
take the shell out of his gun, and then 
throw the gun into the pool? 

Still, if Gundersen was wet, then Gun- 
dersen probably was guilty. And if he 
was guilty, he probably would have run 
away by this time. 

“TIsn’t there any other telephone in the 
house ?” 

“No.” 

“Where is the nearest one, then?” 

“Down in the gatehouse. Gundersen’s 
got a separate wire there.” 

“Um-m. . . . I want another look 
around in that library first.” 

He prowled ghoulishly, frowning. No, 
there could be no question that the shot 
had been fired from outside the window. 
It was probably 00 buckshot—he couldn’t 
assemble enough of the top wad to piece 
out the maker’s name—and some of it 
had torn clear through Flack’s head and 
into the opposite wall. He searched the 
body and found two objects—a pad of 
matches and a twenty-two-caliber Colt 
revolver. Six of the seven chambers in 
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this revolver contained unused cartridges. 
The seventh contained an empty shell, 
and the shell smelled of fresh gunpowder. 

Ellis came to the doorway. 

“Can—can I be of any assistance?” 

“Yes,” said Macpherson: “you can tell 
me where Mr. Flack kept his collection 
of coins.” 

“In that chest.” 

‘The chest was a heavy thing, a piratical 
sort of container made of mahogany and 
decorated with brass studs; it was about 
five by three by two feet, and locked by 
a hasp and a heavy brass padlock. 

“That’s mighty big. I’d understood he 
only had a small collection.” 

“Oh, it’s not full, by any means!” 

“T see.” 

Macpherson tugged at the thing, moved 
it a little from the wall. If it wasn’t 
full, he thought, it was certainly heavy. 

“Where’s the key to this?” 

- “T don’t know. I never had it. 
Flack kept it himself.” 

“D’you know where he kept it?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Okay.” Macpherson seemed to lose 
all interest in the chest. ‘“Now I want 
this library locked, and I’ll keep the key, 
and I’m going over to the other wing for 
a little while.” 

“Why, there’s nothing over there! It’s 
all shut off!” 

“Well, it’s not locked, is it?” 

“No. But there’s nothing there but 
old furniture.” 

“The lights are working, aren’t they ?” 

“Well, yes. But I don’t see what you 
expect to—” 

“Maybe I don’t see it myself,” Mac- 
pherson said cheerfully. He shouldered 
Ellis aside, locked the library door. “You 
people stick around, out in front there. 
T don’t think I'll be long.” 


Mr. 


IVE minutes later he was back in 

the entrance hall. 

“Well, I guess there’s nothing to it. 
Gundersen did the job. He’s probably 
beat it by this time, but I’ll have to go 
down to where he lived to get at a tele- 
phone. Sorry to make you people stay 
around like this, but until the official 
alarm is out, and until the coroner’s 
viewed that body in there, you might as - 
well consider yourselves practically pris- 
oners. Don’t let that scare you, though.” 

He put on hat and topcoat, filled and 
lighted his pipe, went out to his car. 

He couldn’t get the car started. The 
distributor-cap was loose, and rain had 
reached the ignition. 


“Mannert had slugged Gundersen 
to death when Gundersen wouldn’t 
open the gate for him.” 


Well, he could have Simon get out 
one of the Flack machines; but that 
would take time. It was perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile down to the gatehouse, 
by the drive. But as a crow flies, or a 
man walks, it was not much more than 
half that distance. 

He shrugged, turned up the collar of 
the coat, pulled down his hat, and struck 
out across the soggy turf. Several hun- 
dred yards from the house he stopped, 
abruptly; he thought he had heard a 
scrunch of automobile wheels on gravel. 
He could not see that part of the drive: 
it was screened from him by a tall and 
thick clump of laurel. 
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“Imagination,” he told himself. “TI 
must be getting jittery in my old age. 
Nobody could start a car at the house 
without my hearing it, and if anybody 
drove in, I’d have seen the headlights.” 

When he came to the gates and saw 
that they were open, he reached for his 
pistol. No car was in sight. 

He went around to the highway side. 
The gatehouse was lighted, and its door 
was open. The threshold of that door 


was a little above the level of Macpher- 
son’s head, and as he went up the steps, 
the first thing he saw on the floor was a 
pair of horizontal legs and feet. 

The house, inside, was a wreck. Two 
chairs had been smashed, and a window. 
A table was overturned, a rug kicked in- 
to a corner; pictures were on the floor. 

George Gundersen, too, was on the 
floor. It was Gundersen’s legs and feet 
the Chief had seen. The man had taken 

a terrible beating, but it was evident 
from his knuckles and the general ap- 
pearance of the room that he had put up 
a fight. His face was battered and his 
clothes torn, his head a mass of blood. 

The Chief’s hands, which were familiar 
with death, went over him carefully; he 
was, indisputably, dead. 

Macpherson went to the telephone. 

“This is Chief Macpherson. Ring 252 
and send all three of my men there over 
to the Paul Flack estate. And tell them 
to be ready for rough stuff!” 


E saw nobody on the way back to 

the mansion—heard nothing but the 

rain and thunder. His own car was un- 

disturbed. The front door of the house 

was closed but unlocked, and Macpherson 
entered without a sound. 


It did not occur to him until he was. 


stepping into the library that the door 
of that room should have been locked. 
He himself had locked it, and had pock- 
eted the key. But somebody else had 
unlocked it in his absence. 

Paul Flack’s corpse, almost headless, 
faced him unchanged. The window was 
open; and it still was dark outside. 

The Chief stood just inside the door, 
and for a moment only his eyes moved. 

The chest ! 

It was in the same position, and it was 
closed ; but the padlock hung open in the 
hasp. Macpherson leaped to it, threw 
up the lid. 

Ellis was a small man, and the box was 
almost long enough for him: he lay on 
his back, his knees drawn up a little, his 
arms carelessly crossed upon his breast. 
Even his glasses were in place.. Except 
for the fact that the bottom of the chest 
just underneath his head was wet with 
blood, and the added fact that the man 
didn’t stir when Macpherson shook him, 
he might have been asleep in there. 

When Macpherson first heard the car, 
he supposed that his own men were com- 
ing up the drive. But no! It wasn’t in 
the drive out front—it was somewhere in 
back, by the garage. And it was a big 


car, roaring into second. A bigger car, 
from the sound of its engine, than those 
owned by Macpherson’s men. 

The Chief ran out of the house by the 
front door; and as he reached the porch, 
the car came into sight around the left 
side of the house. It was a long, dark 
touring-car, with the top down. There 
was a man at the wheel; there was some- 
body else in the back seat. Simon the 
butler was on the running-board, hang- 
ing toa door. As Macpherson raced out- 
side, that car door flew open, and Simon 
fell backward, yelling ; Macpherson could 
hear the scream even above the angry 
patter of rain, 

The car, in high now, was going very 
fast, and swaying from side to side. 

Macpherson saw the figure in the back 
seat lift something over the folded-down 
top. Without waiting to see any more, 
he threw himself flat and started shoot- 
ing between two uprights of the porch. 

From the back seat came a smeared 
stream of shots. The rail above Mac- 
pherson’s head completely disappeared, 
chopped to fragments. Jagged splinters 
drove down through his hair. The dis- 
tance was not great, and if the car had 
not been swaying and bumping, it would 
have been almost impossible to miss him: 
his head, in that event, would have been 
treated as the rail was treated. For 
afterward they counted no less than 
forty-three holes in the wall of the house 
immediately behind where Macpherson 
had lain. Those submachine-guns work 
very fast indeed. 

He remained perfectly calm, even 
when the splinters hit. He was firing 
regularly, deliberately. He was not 
aiming at the driver or at the person be- 
hind the machine-gun. His best bet, he 
realized, was to get a tire. 

His fourth shot did it. That would 
have been his last, too; for the car was 
swinging around a curve at the time. It 
would have been gone before Macpherson 
had a chance to fire again. 

The tire—it was the left rear—ex- 
ploded with the bang of a grenade. The 
back of the car, halfway around the 
curve, slewed wildly, fighting to get 
ahead of the hood. The whole machine 
left the drive, slithered across wet slick 
grass, whirled completely around two 
times, and hit a stump. 

When it hit the stump, it turned over. 


ACPHERSON rose, ran down the drive. 
Simon, getting to his feet, dazed- 
ly lifted his arms when the Chief ap- 
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proached. Macpherson had no time to 
ask questions. He hit Simon once in 
the belly, and then straightened him with 
an uppercut to the jaw. The uppercut 
was with his right, and it included be- 
sides the hard fist, the weight of the 
clubbed revolver. Simon went down. 
And Macpherson, almost without break- 
ing his stride, ran on. 

The cook had been thrown clear. She 
lay on the grass, her eyes open, but too 
badly stunned to be called really con- 
scious. She might have been bruised a 
bit, Macpherson noted as he ran past, 
and her ankles might have been broken 
by the shower of gold and silver and 
copper which had descended upon them ; 
but she was alive—and she was a safe 
distance, now, from the submachine-gun. 

The Chief made sure of Bottles Man- 
nert first. Bottles, until a few days be- 
fore, when he engineered a sensational 
break, had been a prisoner in the Tombs, 
New York City, awaiting trial for mur- 
der ; since then he had been the terror of 
anxious police throughout the metropoli- 
tan area; but now he was only another 
stiff. Behind the wheel, he had not been 
able to jump. Six of his ribs, they 
learned later, had been smashed in, and 
two of them had splintered back through 
his heart. 


HEN the Chief returned to the 
cook, her face was a blank. She 
still didn’t know what had happened. 

“J was trying to remember,” he said, 
as he helped her into a more comfortable 
position, “where I’d seen you before. And 
it turns out I never had, after all. You’re 
Bottles’ sister, aren’t you?” — 

He pulled her clear of the overturned 
baskets, and rare coins cascaded into the 
places where her legs had been—coins 
for which men had sought and fought for 
many years, had slaved, sweated, treas- 
ured, loved, sacrificed. There was a pile 
two feet high of 1913 Liberty Head 
nickels, 1894 S-dimes, Bishop Juxon 
crowns, 1799 pennies, Bactrian twenty- 
staters, 1804 silver dollars, Dubosq ten- 
dollar pieces, 1870 S-dollars. 

“Some of them,” Macpherson said, 
nudging the pile with a thoughtful foot, 
“are worth hundreds, and some are worth 
thousands. They wouldn’t have been 
worth anything to you and your brother, 
but you were too dumb to know that, 
weren’t you?” 

He looked up as a pair of headlights 
appeared. 

“Ah, here come the boys now.” 
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Ellis lived, and talked. Sophie Man- 
nert—she’d worked for Flack as Sophie 
Baum—also talked. Simon the butler 
told what little he knew: his story was 
useful chiefly as a filler-in. 


ACPHERSON explained it all to Pete 
Little the next night. 

“Yes, Flack was a nut. He’d been sav- 
ing coins for years. He never showed 
any but a few of his cheaper pieces. The 
real ones he kept for himself. Ellis was 
the only one who knew about this pas- 
sion. 

“Flack bought rare pieces when he 
could, but others he couldn’t buy for any 
money—ones like that dekadrachm of 
West’s. So he started to steal them. He 
didn’t do the dirty work himself. Ellis 
did it—for a big reward each time. They 
had a regular working arrangement. 
Flack would dicker with some collector 
for the purchase of an item, and if the 
collector wouldn’t sell, Flack would ask 
permission to call and at least look at the 
thing. This they always granted, of 
course. Flack would take Ellis along, and 
between them they’d get the layout and 
a look at the lock. Sometimes they man- 
aged to get wax impressions of the lock. 

“Then a few nights later Ellis would 
steal the whole collection. Taking just 
the particular piece Flack wanted would 
have looked funny. Ellis always knew 
that if he were caught, Paul Flack would 
engage the best lawyers for him and 
would swear to an alibi. But it hap- 
pened that he never was caught. When 
he was surprised after that Edgeland 
Manor job, and fired at the watchman, 
Flack was worried, but Ellis convinced 
him that he had really fired in the air. 

“But after the business at West’s last 
night, when he reported to Flack, his 
employer was panicky. Murder was too 
much. He wouldn't stand for that. He 
figured that stealing such things from 
millionaires was not really a sin; but mur- 
der was too much. He was going to call 
me and confess everything. It seems 
he actually grabbed the phone, but Ellis 
snatched it from his hands and pulled 
the wire out. Then Ellis clouted Flack 
with the butt of his pistol. It knocked 
Flack out but didn’t kill him. Ellis 
knew, however, that he must kill him, 
because otherwise as soon as Flack re- 
covered consciousness, he’d report the 
whole business. At the same time, Ellis 
wanted to cover up that wound in the 
head. So he propped Flack in his favor- 
ite chair by the window, went around to 
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the unused wing across the way, opened 
a window, and fired across the pool.” 

Pete dissented: “But buckshot would 
spread all over the place, at forty feet!” 

“That’s where Ellis was bright,” Mac- 
pherson said. “He cut into the cardboard 
of the shell right about at the point where 
the powder stops and the shot starts. 
Then when he fired, the shell tore at this 
point and the rest of the cardboard 
stayed around the shot, keeping it to- 
gether. You can shoot up to maybe sixty 
feet that way, if you know how to cut 
the cartridges, and it has the same effect 
as if you'd fired at a distance of only a 
foot or so. Of course it would look as 
though the murderer had been standing 
just outside the library window. But it 
wouldn’t look that way to anybody who 
knew much about shotguns and who 
found a shell neatly cut around the upper 
end instead of all jagged and torn, the 
way they usually are. And that’s why 
Ellis had to get rid of the shell. 

“He hadn’t counted on the rain, and 
he hadn’t counted on my appearance, but 
both those things seemed to help him— 
at first. He was able to get from the 
unoccupied wing to his own bedroom 
without passing through any used hall 
or any other room, and the rain seemed 
to make the alibi perfect. It looked as 
though the murderer, whoever he was, 
must have got soaked to the skin.” 


= OW,” asked Pete Little, “did he 

sock Flack, prop Flack up, run 
down to the gatehouse, steal the shotgun, 
run back, and go through the rest of it— 
before the rain started ?” 

“Fe didn’t steal the gun. Sophie Man- 
nert did that. She had some idea of 
what had been going on. She’d hear 
Ellis come in late; she’d hear him whis- 
per with Flack in the library; she’d hear 
them open the chest—and next day she’d 
read in the papers about a lot of valuable 
coins being stolen. So she began to 
peek through keyholes, and she got to 
know that there was a lot of money in 
that chest. And when her brother broke 
jail, and got in touch with her, told her 
he had to pull a job somehow and get 
quick cash, or he'd be nailed hanging 
around New York—then she thought of 
that chest. 

“She told Bottles to breeze right in 
and hijack it. He needn’t worry about 
the gatekeeper. She’d see that the gate- 
keeper’s shotgun wasn’t there. Well, she 
did. She stole it that afternoon, and left 
it in a kitchen closet. Somehow Ellis, 
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who was looking for something else, 
found it there, with one shell in it. He 
wondered about it, but didn’t say any- 
thing. But that night, when he found 
himself in a jam, he remembered the 
shotgun. He used it in a bright fashion, 
and until I got prowling around in the 
unoccupied wing there he thought he 
was sitting pretty. 


“THAT frightened him. He was afraid 
I might’ve found footprints in the 

dust under that opposite window, which 
I had; and the empty shell, which I also 
had. He’d slipped the pistol into Flack’s 
pocket, but even then he was scared. He 
figured from the way I talked that when 
I found Gundersen all dry, I'd get other 
ideas and come back—and then it might 
be too bad for Mr. Ellis. So he decided 
to light out while he had the chance, 
with as much of the coin as he could 
carry. He was picking out the choicest 
pieces—he’d known where the key was, 
all the time—when in walked Mannert. 

“Of course Ellis hadn’t known Bottles 
was going to come that night, any more 
than Bottles or his sister had known that 
Ellis was going to promote a lot of 
slaughter. Mannert had slugged Gun- 
dersen to death when Gundersen wouldn't 
open the gate for him. Then he drove 
up to the house slowly, with his lights 
out, and I passed him on the way but at 
some distance, not seeing him. When he 
found Ellis working over the money- 
chest, he smacked him with a sap, 
scooped all the coins into some baskets 
he’d brought, chucked Ellis into the 
chest, and scrammed. Sophie had been 
trying to hold Simon off all this time, 
trying to convince him that he didn’t 
hear anything in the library after all. 
But Simon went there just the same. 
He chased Sophie and Bottles out of 
the place. They must have been just 
ducking out by way of the back door as 
I was walking in the front. It took them 
a few minutes to haul that coin back to 
the car Bottles had stolen a little while 
before. Simon tried to stop them, and 
even jumped on the running-board, but 
Bottles ended that by opening the car 
door. Sophie was in the back seat with | 
the dough and also with a Tommy-gun 
her gentle brother had brought along in 
case of an emergency.” 

Macpherson rubbed his head, smiled. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “it gave us a little 
excitement around here, anyway. Kept 
me from going stale, maybe. Another 
drink, Pete?” 


A stirring story of fireboat ‘$ii\g 
men in action by the able au- ; ci 
thor of “Doghouse Blues.” % j 
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ENIOR PIPEMAN and Acting shed. A grueling drill, the firemen still 
Captain Lawrence, otherwise just on the ladders eighty feet above the 
Cap’n Lawrence of the fireboat wharf. Lawrence thumbed the sweat 
Ajax, hated two things with a bit- from his brow and glanced significantly 
ter and glowing hatred: one was heroes; at Chief Mason. The Chief took the 
the other was honorary fire chiefs. hint. He made with his hands the ges- 
“Blast it!” said Cap’n Lawrence at ture that meant “Pick up and go home!” 
eleven o’clock. “I’m fed up with this!” in fire-department lingo. Immediately 
It was midsummer, with humidity at Lawrence turned and sang out aloft. 
a point which warned of spontaneous “All right, pick up!” 
combustion in the hold: of nitrate and Chief Mason’s red buggy moved off, 
cotton ships, of explosions in grain ele- followed by other cars bearing the visi- 
vators; spot fires in lumber-yards, flare- tors. The firemen were sending down 
ups in oil-refinery stills, copra-reduction tools and equipment from the flat roof. 
plants and oil-soaked fish-canneries. It Lawrence eyed the odd-looking gadgets, 
was midsummer; for a solid hour Law- so indispensable in modern fireboat work 
rence and his men had been at work —breathing apparatus, smoke-masks, ex- 
alongside the wharf, for the benefit of an _ tinguishers, Siamese connections, reduc- 
honorary fire chief, at orders of Chief ers, adapters, reduction valves. A growl 


Mason of the Fireboat Division. came from his massive throat, as he saw 
Fifty kids strung out along the dock, it all stowed away. 
attended by several teachers—Japanese, “Long and tiresome drills. A pumping 


Mexican and Filipino tots from the fish- exhibition—all six pumps started, and 
ing village at the end of the harbor. the boat swung out into mid-channel. 
They were in charge of a tall, long-nosed Twenty drenched firemen, a dozen noz- 
pedagogue who wore an honorary chief’s zles smeared with salt water, a good six 
badge. And Cap’n Lawrence was fed up. hours of cleaning and shining deck 

He clambered down the extension lad- _ bright-work. And all for a batch o’ kids 
der from the griddle-like roof of the dock who don’t know a fireboat from a mud- 
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“__ Captured bynar- 
cotic agents—"* 


scow—and a long-nosed blighter with a 
badge!” 

He drew a deep breath and shrugged. 
After all, it was life! Anyone with polit- 
ical pull could get an honorary appoint- 
ment as assistant or battalion chief; and 
some took it seriously. A cheap and 
shoddy business, for these birds had to 
be treated with respect, all of them. 

Lawrence set men to washing down 
decks and shining brass-work. He de- 
tailed others to unlimber and grease the 
big deck-guns—giant water monitors 
capable of delivering twelve thousand 
gallons a minute. Others went aloft on 
the water-tower to look after the top- 
turret, which must be ready at any in- 
stant to combat fires in the holds of ships 
high out of water, or in fish-canneries 
and oil-refineries beyond the dock sheds. 
Like many of his men, Lawrence had 
come out of the navy to go into fireboat 
work; and, a Naval Reserve officer, he 
did things navy style. 

When the fireboat had at last been 
backed into her slip, he stepped to the 
wharf and headed for the office. Near 
the door, he paused to light a charred 
pipe. Honorary chiefs, indeed! Well, it 
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was part of the job to play ball with 
them, or have trouble. His eye touched 
on the sturdy lines of the fireboat, with 
complacent pride. Husky, six feet two, 
massive of build and muscled to match, 
Dave Lawrence looked what he was— 
one of the best men in the force, an Ajax 
to match this boat of his in power. 


VERY man, however, good or bad, 

has at least one spot in his past that 
he would give much not to see uncovered. 
And Dave Lawrence, with the most im- 
peccable record of any man in the serv- 
ice, a man utterly devoted to his wife, a 
man whose wife was utterly devoted to 
him—Dave Lawrence was no exception. 
He alone knew of it, however. The 
wound had long since healed over, but 
the scar remained to torment him. 

He knocked out his pipe. The pipe 
was an atom in that fist of his, that fist 
which balled to the size of a small ham. 
He turned and walked into the office. 

“Hello, Cap’n Lawrence! I was look- 
ing for you,” said a harsh voice. 

Momentarily blinded by the change 
from bright sunlight to this interior, 
Lawrence blinked. He did not know the 
voice or the man. A rather thin man, 
small, with a seamed face that was too 
old for the rest of him, bright eyes glint- 
ing from it, and a general air of know- 
ing assurance. 

“You don’t remember me?” said the 
visitor. “I met you last year, when I was 
covering the waterfront for the Herald. 
Jim Nixon is the name. I got a news- 
service of my own, now, and been waiting 
quite a while for a chat with you.” 

“Reporter, huh?” grunted Lawrence. 

“Nope; that’s in my dark past. Next 
time you have a ship fire, I want to go 
down in it with you. Got to get a story 
out of it, and other things.” 

Lawrence shook his head. 
Nothing doing—” 

“Hold on.” Nixon drew back his coat, 
to display a police captain’s badge, and 
the gold badge of a fire chief. “Maybe 
these will persuade you.” 


“Nope. 


“My God, another honorary chief, 
huh?” Lawrence bit off the words. “I 
suppose I got to humor you, and to hell 
with the taxpayers, huh?” 

“Right,” said Nixon calmly. 

Lawrence flushed. “I do not,” he said 
belligerently. “I'll do no such thing. 
Anyhow, we’re not having any fires.” 

“A fortune-teller told me you’d be 
likely to have one today or tonight,” said 
Nixon slowly, his eyes bright on those of 
Lawrence. “She even told me where it’d 
be—Berth 37, East.” 

“A fortune-teller!” Lawrence guf- 
fawed. “If you could pick out fires ahead 
o’ time, feller, you’d be a wiz!” His 
laugh died out. His heavy brows drew 
down. “Berth 37? There’s no ship lying 
there, wise guy. That’s a Jap line pier.” 

“Yeah,” said Nixon dryly. “So I hear.” 
GQ OMETHING in the raucous voice 
~’ pricked Lawrence. He came alert. 

“You're interested in fires, aint you?” 
went on Nixon. “Fires in the holds of 
Jap cotton and general-cargo ships. You 
have four or five nasty ones every year. 
Smolders in piles of matting and cheap 
Christmas junk. Poorly stowed cargo. 
And you know as well as I do, just how 
accidental some of those fires are.” 

“What are you driving at?” shot out 
Lawrence harshly, 

“Just that I believe in fortune-tellers, 
Cap’n, and I aim to be at Berth 37 to- 
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“You see me up safe; that’s 
all you have to do.” 


night, and go down in the hold to see the 
fire. I'll go down with you.” 

“You blasted monkey! I’ve just told 
you there’s no ship berthed there. If 
there was, you’d have to have a written 
order from the Chief before—” 

“Nope,” cut in Nixon, and flashed his 
badges again. “These are enough.” 

“They are not! I don’t know whether 
you're a hophead or what—” 

“T said, these would be enough,” Nix- 
on repeated. “Suppose I let you in on 
something ?” 

“You'd better not. You’d better scram * 
before I kick you out,” said Lawrence. 
“T’m a Government man as well as fire- 
man; Naval Reservist, bound by oath to 
report any crooked work. And if you’re 
not crooked as a dog’s hind leg, I'll miss 
my bet!” 

Nixon laughed easily. “Nonsense! 
Who ever heard of a newspaper man be- 
ing crooked, Cap’n? I’m just curious. I 
want a story on the next fire. I like 
stories, queer stories. I’ve been working 
on one for a whole year, and now I’ve got 
it all clear. Maybe you’d like to hear 
about it?” 

“T would not,” snapped Lawrence. “I 
don’t like anything about you.” 

“But this is a real human-interest 
story,” Nixon said. “And maybe you 
knew the man. You must have been in the 
navy about that time—four or five years 
ago, it was. This chap was a petty of- 
ficer. Quite a fighter, he was. Once in a 
while he’d light out and take another 


name and clean up some ham bruiser. 
No harm in that. He was working for a 
commission, and didn’t want his fight ac- 
tivities known, but he needed the money. 
And one time down in San Diego he 
fought under the name of Kid Saunders.” 

“Never heard of him,” Lawrence said 
throatily. The ruddy color in his cheeks 
ebbed. 

Nixon lit a cigarette and went on. 

“This time, Kid Saunders hit too hard. 
His man was a lumberjack from up in 
Washington—Frenchy Dubois, he was. 
Frenchy died two days later. Nothing 
was done about it; the fight was clean. 
But it worried Kid Saunders a whole lot. 
Stayed on his mind. He found that 
Frenchy had left a sister, see? His ship 
went into the yard at Bremerton, and he 
looked up Frenchy’s sister, trying to help 
her out. He had a terrible conscience, 
Kid Saunders had. Of course, she never 
dreamed he was the man who had killed 
her brother. They got to be friends, and 
finally they got married.” 


IXON paused to drag at his cigarette. 
Lawrence said nothing. He was 
making slow work of filling his pipe; un- 
der beetling brows, his eyes were intent. 
What Nixon read in those eyes brought 

a slow smile to his seamed features. 

“Tt’s taken me a long while to run 
down all that yarn,” he resumed, “but 
now that I’ve got it, I dunno whether to 
publish it or not, Cap’n. Might make 
trouble for that man if his wife found 
out, eh? A lot o’ trouble! Besides, it 
might go on his record; might spoil him 
for promotion and pension. I dunno 
much about those things. What d’you 
think 2?” 

“T dunno,” Lawrence said huskily. 

“Too bad. You see, I’m the only one 
who knows the story.” Tossing away 
his cigarette, Nixon rose. “I'll be see- 
ing you tonight, if that fortune-teller 
told the truth.” With a grin, he tapped 
his badges. “I guess these will be enough 
after all, eh?” 

“T guess so,” Lawrence replied huski- 
ly, and cleared his throat. “But if that 
story ever did get into print, this Kid 
Saunders would prob’ly go after you and 
wring your neck—hard.” 

Nixon chuckled. “Aint likely. That’d 
be two murders on his record. So long, 
Cap ni?’ 

With a wave of the hand, he drifted 
out to his waiting car. 

Lawrence put down his unlit pipe and 
wiped sweat from his face. 
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Fortune-teller, huh? A fire tonight, 
where there was no ship. What was this 
crook’s game? Why did Nixon want to 
go down with him? He could not fig- 
ure it at all. As to those hold fires in 
Jap ships, he knew all about that end 
of it, for the thing was no secret to those 
on the inside. A fire causing a few hun- 
dred dollars in damage, all insured, was 
a small matter when thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of dope could be passed in 
through longshoremen, in the confusion. 

He could figure all about Kid Saun- 
ders, though; he groaned at the name. 

It had caught up with him at last; the 
secret worry of years had now broken 
to the surface. His record? This was 
nothing at all, in comparison. It was 
the thought of Alice that tore at him. 
If she learned the truth, it would wreck 
her, no doubt of that. He knew her so 
well, he loved her so deeply! Her grief 
for the dead brother had been extreme. 
All these years, Lawrence had meant to 
tell her the truth, but he dared not. The 
knowledge would horrify her. It was 
one of those things far better left in 
obscurity, to be made up for by loving 
tenderness. But now— 

He sat a long while unmoving. The 
color slowly came back into his face, 
and with it newly graven lines that 
tensed about his mouth. At last he 
drew a long breath, and reached for his 
pipe, and lit it. He picked up the news- 
paper at hand, and tried to put away the 


struggle in his brain. 
Pe noon hour was past when Law- 
rence dropped the paper he was still 

reading. He stifled the exclamation that 
rose to his lips, then looked again at the 
shipping-news item which had caught his 
eye. A Japanese freighter, the Taku 
Maru, was due in this afternoon or eve- 
ning and would berth at Pier 37, East— 

Lawrence scooped up the outside tele- 
phone and gave a number. A voice re- 
plied. 

“Coast Guard Base, outer harbor.” 

“Hello! This is Acting Captain Law- 
rence, fireboat Ajax. Take a message 
for Commander Boone, to be delivered 
immediately. Here it is: ‘Bad oil spill 
in the inner harbor. Send oil-pollution 
expert and intelligence officer over here 
this afternoon.’ Got it? Thanks.” 

He hung up one receiver and took 
down the other. 

“Lawrence, Ajax,” he informed the fire 
department operator. “I want permis- 
sion to make a practice run to Berth 37, 


Lawrence, bewildered, 
incredulous, fighting 
blindly, was rushed and 
toppled; another par- 
alyzing blow to the back 
of theneck dropped him. 


the 
pilot wants to check his compasses. .. . 
O. K., Pll hang on.” 
Permission was granted. Immediately 
Lawrence punched in a general alarm, 
using the ticker button over the desk. 
A harsh clangor resounded through 


East. Looks like fog tonight, and 


the barnlike structure. In less than a 
minute, the Ajax was steaming full speed 
out into the main channel, her crew 
climbing into their heavy canvas turn- 
out coats, unreeling hose, fitting nozzles, 
making full preparations. 

“Hold it!” Lawrence sang out. “Prac- 
tice run.” 

“Where to?” demanded the pilot, who 
was surprised at nothing the fire cap- 
tains did. 

“Berth 37, East. Wanted to run some 
compass courses, didn’t you? I told the 
Chief you did, anyhow.” 

“Sure!” The pilot was glad of any- 
thing to break the monotony. 

“Then make it fast,” said Lawrence. 
“Check fog courses and times, and also 
see how quickly we could get alongside 
37 if we had a fire there.” 

“Aye.” The pilot jammed the tele- 
graphs down to “Extra Full Speed.” The 
Ajax surged ahead and the mate stead- 
ied on the first course. 
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The long hot day came to an end. 
Everything bright and glittering, the 
Ajax lay in her slip again. All hands 
had settled down to an evening of chess 
and card games. They were hard at it 
when, at eight-three, a long ring came in. 

“A still, sure!” exclaimed some one, 
as chairs overturned and all started for 
the boat. “A go, sure!” With a yell 
and a scramble, all twenty men were 
aboard, awaiting the word to go. 


N the Captain’s office, Lawrence lis- 

tened to the unhurried tones of the oper- 
ator at headquarters dispatching-board. 

“Berth 37, East, and stand by. Jap 
freighter Taku Maru arriving with fire 
in No. 2 hold. Chief says be ready 
with everything. Fire’s under control, 
but may flash when hatches are removed. 
Got ite. =. O-K 

Lawrence hung up. “Fortune-teller ?” 
he murmured. “Fortune-teller, my eye!” 

The  sixteen-thousand-ton freighter, 
with her port side forward shedding paint 
from the concentrated heat below and 
behind the steel plates, was pushed into 
her berth by three tugs. The Ajax, with 
all six pumps chugging, went alongside 
and was secured for a protracted visit. 
Her water-tower was raised; ladders 
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shot up the hot sides; and booted and 
helmeted men started up with hose lines. 
Other men, already on deck from the 
land companies, hauled up the equip- 
ment from the fireboat’s deck. 

“Hurry that breathing apparatus!” 
sang out Lawrence, who had gone up 
first of all, 

Aboard the Ajax, men dragged out the 
boxes containing the smoke apparatus 
and the lighter smoke-masks. On the 
big freighter’s deck, firemen unbent 
hitches and broke out the masks, 

The breathing apparatus, a metal 
frame which held bottles of oxygen and 
“cardoxide,” breathing-bags, regenerators, 
and other gadgets, weighed forty-eight 
pounds. Strapped to a man’s back, 
which it more than covered, it was un- 
wieldy; with a loaded hose and heavy 
brass nozzle, plus spanners, an ax and 
a first-aid kit, it made a man look like 
an overburdened Santa; but no man was 
allowed into a gas- or smoke-filled hold 
without it. The lighter smoke-mask was 
worn in front,—over the chest,—but was 
only good for half an hour in smoke, 
while the breathing apparatus could sus- 
tain life for at least two hours. 

“Give me that apparatus,’ Lawrence 
shot at a fireman. “You, Bill, and you, 
Smith, rig out with me and stand by 
for orders from the Chief.” 

The heavy breather was strapped to 
the broad back of Lawrence; the metal 


helmet was fitted, the chin-strap secured. 
The mouthpiece and breather were in- 
serted and tested twice. After final ad- 


_ justments, Lawrence walked toward the 
« hatch to wait until Chief Mason ordered 


4. the hatch-covers off. 


Y this time it was pitch dark, and 
the ship’s kingpost lights flooded the 
decks with yellow brilliance. The chief 
ordered the hatch-covers off; firemen 
lowered the fireboat’s flood-lights into 


i. the smoke-filled hold. Lawrence inserted 


his breather-tube and fixed the wishbone 
nose-clips. He started for the iron lad- 
der, but the Chief stopped him with a 
pat on the shoulder. Turning, Lawrence 
found himself face to face with Nixon. 

The gentleman of the press wore a 
white fire-helmet with triple gold horns 
on the shield, the gold letters proclaim- 
ing him Honorary Assistant Chief; he 
also wore the identifying white slicker, 
and had on heavy firemen’s boots. Chief 
Mason said, with a scowl of annoyance: 

“Lawrence, I believe you’re acquainted 
with Honorary Chief Nixon. He says 
you'll take him down; he wants a story 
for the papers. Something like that re- 
porter who broadcast his experiences from 
the bottom of the harbor in a diving- 
suit.” 

Lawrence unclipped his noseguard and 
ejected the breather. He started to 
speak, caught the eye of Nixon, and with 
a short nod adjusted his breather again. 
Chief Mason turned to the watching men. 

“Dress this man in a smoke-mask, go 
over the lifeline signals with him, and 
give him final instructions.” 

Nixon was led away. Chief Mason 
turned to Lawrence with a growl. 

“Sorry, but you know how it is with 
these blasted honorary chiefs; orders 
are to handle ’em with kid gloves. Watch 
this guy, see he don’t get into trouble. 
Maybe his newspaper yarn will do the 
department some good. Hero stuff, you 
know. Don’t do any harm to let the 
public know what they pay taxes for, 
occasionally ; they think all that firemen 
do is play handball and polish the seat 
of their pants.” 

Lawrence grinned. “Hero stuff!” He 
knew well the hollow mockery of that! 
The papers never got the tenfold heroic 
stuff that was pulled off day after day 
in the mere line of duty. By all means 
let the credit go to these pet honorary 
chiefs who needed it! 

Longshoremen wearing gas-masks were 
now making ready to go below and sal- 


vage cargo not damaged by fire and 
chemical. And what a lovely graft that 
was, thought Lawrence with hard cyn- 
icism. Firemen had _ taken position 
around the hatch with nozzles ready. 
A word from the Chief would deluge 
the hold with tons of salt water from 
the bay. 

The tarpaulins and wooden hatch- 
boards came off. A bluish haze, loaded 
with deadly nitrous oxide, carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide, uprose on the 
night air. With it came the stench of 
charred matting and baled goods. Vet- 
eran firemen nodded knowingly to one 
another. They knew what lurked below 
—fire, assuredly, and death to the un- 
wary. Woe to the man who lost his 
breather or nose-clip while fumbling 
around in the smoky darkness! 

Abruptly appeared a squat, bullet- 
headed Japanese with four gold stripes 
on his cuffs—the skipper of the freighter. 
He singled out Chief Mason and bowed. 
“No water, plis-s,” he hissed, motioning 
toward the battery of brass nozzles. 

“What?” exclaimed the Chief. “If 
there’s fire below, Cap’n, we must use 
water!” 

“No water, plis-s,” repeated the skip- 
per, his black eyes like agates despite his 
mechanical smile of courtesy. ‘Valuable 
cargo, yes-s. Water would damage much. 
Use chemical, yes-s! We use all our 
own chemical. Fire under control two 
days. Smolder now, no danger. Use no 
water, plis-s!” 

Chief Mason knew all about the car- 
go, though he had not seen the ship’s 
manifest and cargo plan. He had got 
one whiff of the nitrous oxide. Down 
there would be a jumbled assortment of 
gimcracks made from celluloid and 
other such stuff, paper lanterns, oiled- 
silk raincoats and umbrellas. The smol- 
dering goods would flash like gunpowder 
when sufficient oxygen from the topside 
got down to them. 

Yet, for the moment, the Chief must 
agree. With the Japanese flag flying aft, 
the skipper was on his own soil and im- 
mune to foreign orders. So long as the 
fire did not threaten to spread, he could 
dictate the methods of fighting it. 


URING this interchange, Nixon, now 

accoutered, came up beside Law- 
rence and caught the latter’s arm. With 
a glance at the half-hundred men—fire- 
men, reporters, dock guards, longshore- 
men, Customs men and others—grouped 
around, he spoke quietly: 
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“T want to get into the upper ’tween- 
decks, next the bulkhead, to port of the 
manhole leading down to the lower 
*tween-decks. The fire’s in the lower 
decks, which the longshoremen haven’t 
opened up yet. Never mind gamming 
about it. I know!” 

“You know too damned much all 
around,” grunted Lawrence to himself. 


HIEF MASON had started down the 

hold ladder on the opposite side, 
followed by four masked firemen with 
the long, rubber-insulated CO-2 nozzles. 
The men with the water-hoses had been 
ordered not to loose their streams except 
on direct order from the Chief; the little 
Jap captain, standing by the hatch, 
nodded approval. 

Nixon adjusted his mask like a veter- 
an, climbed over the hatch-coaming and 
descended into the smoke-wreaths. De- 
spite his bulky apparatus, Lawrence fol- 
lowed as nimbly, dragging a chemical 
line with him. Firemen leaned anxious- 
ly over, tending the life-lines and signal- 
cords, which might mean life or death 
to the men below. ; 

In the first ’tween-decks, Lawrence 
found Nixon standing under a ventilator 
outlet. Blowers were at work, and the 
air was pure here. The gases were ris- 
ing up the hatch trunk from the smudge 
down below. Nixon had removed his 
mask. Lawrence pushed aside his 
breather and caught the smaller man by 
the shoulder. 

“Listen, you monkey! So dope’s your 
game, is it?” 

“The less you know, the better,” came 
the raucous voice. “You see me up safe; 
that’s all you have to do.” 

He departed. Lawrence watched him 
beyond range of the floodlights, then in- 
serted his oxygen breather and put on 
the nose-clamps. After making the 
proper adjustments, he left the ventilator 
intake. Nixon, scurrying like a rat, was 
worming in and around boxes and bales, 
his flashlight shifting quickly about. 

What this was all about was only 
too clear. Nixon had known about this 
fire before it happened, and now knew 
exactly where he was going,.and why. 
The fellow was one of a gang, of course; 
longshoremen or others would be in on 
it. And if Nixon squealed—Lawrence 
shrugged uneasily and indecisively. 

Glancing back to the illuminated 
square of the hatchway, he saw that 
longshoremen were sending up the hatch- 
boards from the lower ’tween-decks ; soon 


GUSTAVE OAs 
the smudge below would get ventilation 
from above—then look out! The long- 
shoremen, husky fellows with masks, 
were working hard in the glare and 
smoke. Chief Mason’s white helmet 
flashed; the Chief was wearing a light 
smoke-mask, and so were the four fire- 
men standing by with the chemical hose. 
The last of the wooden hatchboards 
was lifted and sent aloft. Almost in- 
stantly, black smoke swirled up from 
the lower decks. Chief Mason motioned 
to the four firemen, who dived below in 
search of the angry red glower awaiting 
them. Lawrence’s duty was to join the 
Chief at once, now the actual fire had 
been located; yet he hesitated. He 
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Slowly Lawrence fought 
his way up the searing 
iron ladder, until others 
leaned down and relieved 
him. 


turned forward, and hesitated again. 
Nixon was working at something there. 

With an angry oath to himself, Law- 
rence swung around and started for the 
hatchway. Duty prevailed; happen what 
might, he must go to his place. And at 
this instant, there came a dull roar from 
somewhere below. A flash of red flame 
upleaped; the dreaded back-draft had 
occurred. Lawrence, holding his hand 
before his face, retreated. Black smoke 
mushroomed up the hatchway; more 
bright flames mounted; an ominous 
crackling filled the hold. Air from above 
had fed the smolder with the necessary 
oxygen, and the result would be roaring 
flames that only tons of water could 
subdue. 

Suddenly Lawrence staggered under a 
crushing blow on his neck, below the 
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helmet. Dazed, half stunned, he went 
to his knees, was aware of a figure be- 
hind him, and whirled around as he 
rose. A giant of a man was there, in 
coveralls and a fireman’s turn-out coat. 
Lawrence, sucking at his rubber breather, 
was into the vaguely seen figure with 
both fists, only to find another dim shape 
charging in from one side. A third and 
fourth joined in. Lawrence, bewildered, 
incredulous, fighting blindly, was rushed 
and toppled over. Another paralyzing 
blow to the back of the neck dropped 
him. Kicks finished him in short order, 
and left him limp and senseless. 

The four attackers played flashlights 
through the murk. One of them stooped 
and deliberately removed the clips from 
the nose of Lawrence, then groped for 
the main bottle valve to the oxygen. He 
shut the main valve, then the emergency 
bypass valve, making it impossible for 
Lawrence to get oxygen, even had the 
breather been between his lips. 

A fifth man joined the other four. 
Then, with a rush, they joined the fire- 
men and longshoremen who were madly 
climbing for the topside and _ safety. 
Looking exactly like the others, they 
merged with the scramble and gained the 
decks above. Another instant, and at 
Chief Mason’s command, the firemen 
around the hatch let go with the water. 

A shrill whistle brought Lawrence to 
himself. 

Still dazed, bewildered, gasping, he sat 
up with a jerk. The whistle persisted. 
It was the alarm on the breathing ap- 
paratus, warning the wearer that his 
oxygen was low or his bypass valve 
closed. 

Mechanically, Lawrence reached down 
and opened the valve. He gulped a 
stinging breath of smoke and gas, and 
automatically reached for his nose-clip 
that dangled on its safety string. He 
clamped his nostrils shut, inserted the 
rubber breather between his lips, and be- 
gan to suck straight oxygen into his 
burning lungs. 


FTER repeated efforts, he heaved him- 
self up from between the bales that 
hemmed him in; the cumbersome appa- 
ratus strapped to his back seemed to 
weigh a ton. Only half conscious of his 
movements, he found his main bottle- 
valve and opened it; this switched him 
from the straight oxygen to a mixture, 
and made his breathing less labored. 
Another dull explosion came from be- 
low, and with it, the roar of the deluge 
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that the fire-nozzles were directing into 
the inferno, Sucking at his breather, ex- 
haling laboriously into it, Lawrence stag- 
gered out of the recess among the bales. 
The clumsy apparatus weighed him down 
intolerably ; but to part with it was sure 
death. His brain reeled; his head and 
neck ached; his flashlight was gone, and 
he could see almost nothing through his 
fogged goggles. He turned toward the 
trunkway and the ladder that meant 
safety, only to check himself with a 
low and bitter curse: Nixon! 

His brain cleared. The entire queer 
and illogical affair flashed into exact 
focus; he saw it all on the instant. Nix- 
on was one of a gang, yes, but had at- 
tempted to double-cross his friends and 
get away with the dope himself. Law- 
rence had been aware from the first that 
a gang was at work. Now he saw where 
Nixon came in. But—when he himself 
had been downed by the gang, what 
about Nixon? 


EMPTATION tore at him, hesitation 

belabored him. If Nixon had been 
caught, it was none of his affair. If Nix- 
on, like himself, had been left to die, 
what harm? That rat’s death would 
solve his own problems. 

None the less, he staggered back into 
the darkness, feeling his way through 
the labyrinth of freight. He knew 
where he had last seen Nixon. With a 
groan and a curse, he headed for the 
spot. It had to be done. Duty spurred 
him with relentless prongs. 

Another explosion sounded below, and 
the hold became a raging furnace. The 
boxes of paper lanterns and celluloid toys 
had gone up like gunpowder. On deck, 
Chief Mason met this new challenge by 
ordering the top-turret of the fireboat to 
work, The six-inch pipe, with pumps 
hammering behind it, was trained below; 
and together with the other nozzles, the 
Ajax was now delivering her full capacity 
of twelve thousand gallons per minute. 
Soon the fire would be out, and the hold 
would become a thirty-foot well filled 
with floating débris—with two men at 
the bottom of it... . 

The firemen stood grimly intent at 
their posts. The Chief had vetoed all 
offers of volunteers to go below and look 
for Lawrence and Nixon. Suddenly a 
yell went up, then a mad chorus of 
voices. The huge, smoke-blackened fig- 
ure of Lawrence was descried struggling 
up the ladder. On his back was the 
breather, and draped over the apparatus 
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and about his massive neck, dangled the 
limp form of Honorary Chief Nixon. 

Slowly Lawrence fought his way up 
the searing iron ladder, until others 
leaned down and relieved him of the 
dead weight. A wave of delighted yells 
broke out, as Lawrence was pulled over 
the coaming; he collapsed amid the 
helping hands. 


E came to himself as the rescue 

squad finished bandaging his hands. 
He sat up, his bloodshot eyes blinking 
around. Firemen, longshoremen and re- 
porters were all around him; flashlight 
bulbs were clicking. Lawrence pressed 
his bandaged hands to his singed brows, 
with a grunt. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

“That’s what we want to know,” re- 
plied a newspaper man. “Come on, give 
us the yarn! Nixon never did amount 
to a hang, but it’s a great story. What 
happened ?” 

“Yeah, come clean!” put in another 
man. “This is hero stuff, you bet!” 

Lawrence coughed. Hero stuff! The 
word wakened him warningly, brought 
caution into his brain. He blinked at 
the men around, and licked his sore lips. 
Yes, he could give them a real story if 
he wanted to do it; but he knew better. 

Suddenly a grin twitched at his lips; 
he turned it into a grimace, uttered a 
groan, and sank back with closed eyes. 
The rescue men bent over him with 
restoratives; he sat up again, coughing. 

“Never saw anything like it,” he mut- 
tered. “Greatest piece of nerve I ever 
saw—say, where’s Chief Nixon?” 

There was a little silence. “You got 
him up all right, Lawrence,” said some 
one. “Too late. The gas had overcome 
him. Nixon’s dead.” 

Lawrence stared at his bandaged 
hands. Nixon was dead! 

“Tt’s a shame,” he said at length 
huskily. “Dead! Well, boys, in all 
my time at sea I’ve never seen such 
nerve. I'll tell you, all right. He and I 
were looking for the smudge in the upper 
*tween-decks. It was dark down there, 
and I led the way, see? Nixon was be- 
hind me. All of a sudden I stumbled, 
lost my flashlight, and fell. An open 
manhole with the lid up. Down I went 
into a trunkway or something—about 
ten feet, I guess. I hit bottom, landed 
on the back of my head, and went out 
cold.” 

He paused. The newspaper men were 
intent, scribbling as they listened. An- 
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other flash-bulb popped, and Lawrence 
blinked. 

“Next I knew,” he went on, “Nixon 
was shaking me. My nose-clip was off; 
the breather was gone, and I’d taken in 
some gas. Nixon worked like a horse. 
He lifted me, rigged my nose-clip and 
breather again, and began to haul me up 
that manhole ladder. I helped all I 
could, but was still half out. How that 
little guy ever got me up that trunk, I 
dunno; but he did it. 

“He got me up the ladder and over to 
the hatchway. There was an explosion; 
flame beat up. It must have burned 
through our signal cords and life-lines. I 
went out again, but Nixon fetched me 
around with an inhalant from his first- 
aid kit. There was another explosion, 
and the concussion knocked me off my 
feet. When I got my bearings, I couldn’t 
find Nixon. I went back among the car- 
go and found him lying face down, his 
mask off. From then on, I just don’t re- 
member much, boys. I made fast to 
him, and that’s all.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed some one. 
“It was you who brought him up!” 

“Don’t remember it,” said Lawrence, 
shaking his head. “Anyhow, that was 
nothing. It was Nixon who pulled me 
out of that manhole; I’d be in the gas 
and smoke right now, except for him. It 
took nerve, boys—real nerve! And you 
say he’s taken the long count? Gosh, 
I'm sorry for that,” 

Lawrence wiped an eye that was red 
enough for actual tears. 

“Give him the credit, boys,” he went 
on earnestly. “It was no job to get him 
up the hatch. Think of his pulling me 
out of that trap—me weighing two hun- 
dred and twenty without a breather on! 
That's what killed him—overtaxed his 
heart, I bet you. He was all in after he 
pulled me out. I should have known 
enough to give him a stimulant, but I 
was woozy after that fall and the gas. 
Well, you know how it is—” 

They knew how it was, all right. What 
a story! An obscure and none too cred- 
itable member of the Fourth Estate, a 
voluntary fireman, braving smoke, gas 
and roaring flame to rescue a brother 
fireman, paying with his life for that bit 
of valor—what a story! 


EXT morning, when Lawrence read 
that story as he sat in bed, he grinned 
widely. He was given only passing men- 
tion, and his wife was highly indignant 
as she brought him his coffee. The tele- 


phone rang, and she answered it, then 
turned. : 

“It’s Commander Boone,” she said. 
“If you're not able to get up—” 

“Huh? You bet I am.” 

Lawrence whipped out of bed and sat 
down at the telephone. 

“Hello, Lawrence! Read the paper 
yet 2?” 

“Just got it, Commander. I was read- 
ing the Nixon story—” 

“Oh, that! Well, you read the story 
on Page One, second section,” came the 
reply. “And say! That Nixon story 
was a hot one. I never knew you were 
such a high-class liar. I'll be around 
sometime today, and find out what 
actually happened.” 

“Okay, Commander; I'll be here,” 
said Lawrence. 

Page One, second section? He reached 
hastily for it. A flash came into his eyes; 
no mention of him here at all, naturally. 
But an account of five men who had 
mingled with firemen and long-shoremen 
and gone down in the burning hold: 


—captured by alert narcotic agents as 
they were leaving the pier. In their pos- 
session was what officials estimated as 
pure heroin worth $150,000, It is be- 
lieved that this capture breaks the back 
of the narcotic ring which has for years 
been flooding West Coast ports with— 


“So they got ’em!” thought Lawrence, 
laying down the paper. 

His mind went back to that moment 
in the office when he had listened to Nix- 
on’s threat. He had sat there alone, 
sweating blood; but in the end he had 
put in that call to Commander Boone, 
and damn the consequences ! 

“By gosh, I come mighty near being a 
real hero myself!” he muttered. “Only 
—thank God, nobody knows it. And 
never will.” 

His wife bustled in. “Are you going 
to drink that coffee or not ?” 

“Ves’m,” said Acting Captain Law- 
rence meekly, “That is, if you sweeten 
it right.” 

She did, with a warm embrace and a 


smile. Then she pointed to the news- 
paper. 
“They want you to appear at the 


funeral of that man Nixon tomorrow, 
dear,” she said. ‘So take it easy today.” 
“You bet I will,” said Lawrence. “His 
funeral, huh? Yeah. I'll be there with 
bells on. Didn’t he save my life?” 


Another of Captain Gallister’s colorful fire- 
boat stories will appear in an early issue. 
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Y uncle Daniel C. Jeppers was 

one of those small men with a 

perky little goatee sticking 

straight out on his chin. He was a very 

testy man, Uncle Daniel was, and stub- 

born. I remember what he said when he 

ot the news that he had been elected 
Fists of the Peace. He said: 

“Thunderation hell’s-bells doggone-it! 
Well now I’ve got the confounded job, 
Pl show them I’m good at it, dad blast 
em!” 

Nobody in Riverbank was more sur- 
prised than Uncle Daniel. For years 
and years he had been nominated on the 
Democratic ticket, but that was only be- 
cause some one had to be nominated. He 
was not expected to be elected; River- 
bank was overwhelmingly Republican. 
The vote was always something like: 


Henry C. Morleton, Rep. 8762 
Daniel C. Jeppers, Dem. 2437 


Henry C. Morleton had been reélected 
Justice of the Peace since before I was 
born, but this great landslide came, and 
the count was: 


Daniel C. Jeppers, Dem. 5762 
Henry C. Morleton, Rep. 5208 


“Well, now,’ Aunt Effie said, when 
Uncle Daniel had recovered from the 
first shock and had stopped cussing, 
“now that you'll be out of the house 
most of the time, maybe you'll let me 
have a radio.” 

All Uncle Daniel answered for a min- 
ute or so was to glare at Aunt Effie while 
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his goatee twitched and trembled. One 
of his set notions was that he hated 
radios. 

“No, b’gosh!” he snapped. ‘There 
don’t one of them cussed things come 
into this house whilst I’m out of my 
grave!” 

And that settled that. Aunt Effie 
was a plump and good-natured lady, 
and she knew better than to talk back 
at Uncle Daniel. She went right on 
knitting the sweater she was making 
for me, rocking placidly while Uncle 
Daniel’s goatee palpitated angrily like 
a teeter-bird on a rock. 


NCLE DANIEL took over the room 
that Henry C. Morleton had used 
as a Justice’s office. 

It was over Jim Ott’s notion-store, 
and had a railing behind which was a 
raised platform with a desk on it for 
the justice to sit at, and there were 
chairs outside the railing, and half a 
dozen tin cuspidors, and on the desk 
a Bible to swear witnesses on, and a 
book called “The Complete Justice of 
the Peace” or “The Complete Manual 
for the Justice of the Peace,” or some- 
thing like that. 

Uncle Daniel had his hair cut and his 
goatee trimmed, and on the morning 
when he was to make his first official 
appearance, he put on his Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes, and Aunt Effie brushed 
his hat carefully. 

“Well, Daniel,” she said, “I wish you 
well. I dare say you'll be real grand 
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“No, b’gosh! There don’t one of 
them cussed things come into this 
house whilst I’m out of my grave!” 


today, what with everybody sending you 
flowers.” 

“Drat their flowers!” snapped Uncle 
Daniel. “A justice’s office aint no place 
for flowers. This aint no wedding—nor 
no funeral, either. Eddie—” 

“Ves, Uncle Daniel?” I answered 
meekly. 

“You come along with me, and if any 
idjits try to make my court-room look 
like a hothouse, you fetch ’em home to 
your Aunt Effie.” 

He meant the flowers; but there were 
no flowers. I believe Uncle Daniel was 
a little annoyed by this; he expected at 
least one floral horseshoe; but a Justice 
of the Peace rates rather low in town 
politics. The new mayor probably got 
the flowers. 

But if there were no flowers, there 
was business to be done. Flannery, one 
of our policemen, was there with a cul- 
prit and witnesses and others. Uncle 
Daniel straightened his back when he 
saw them. He gave them a stern 
glance, and entered the enclosure, and 
hung his hat on a hook and seated him- 
self at the desk. He adjusted his steel- 
rimmed spectacles and picked up the 
gavel and hit the desk with it. 


*“NOURT’S open,” he said. 
you got, Flannery?” 
“Judge,” said Flannery, walking to 
the railing, “is this burglary or plain 
theft or what, I dunno. Come up here, 
Stiggins, an’ tell His Honor what John- 
son done to you.” 


“What 


The negro who came briskly forward 
at this summons was short and chunky 
and bullet-headed, and his face held the 
grim look of a man who has been deeply 
injured and who means to get even some- 
how. He unhesitatingly swore to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

“Who are you?” Uncle Daniel asked. 
“What's this all about?” 

“Vas sah, Judge,” said Mr. Stiggins. 
“Mah name is Gawge W. Stiggins, an’ 
Ah lives at Two-two-two Jaspah Street. 
Las’ week Ah buys me a radio set off’n 
Mistah Nussbaum at his radio-store fo’ 
twenty-fo’ dollahs an’ fifty cents. ... 
Yondah it is.” 

He pointed to a radio set on one of 
the chairs outside the railing. 

“That’s it, Judge,” the complainant 
said. “Ah fotch it home an’ leave it on 
mah kitchen table by where a window is 
open, whilst Ah go fetch me a laddah 
from Wilyum Coleman to put up mah 
eerial with, an’ when Ah gets home, 
mah radio is done gone.” 

“You mean it was stolen?” asked 
Uncle Daniel. 

“Vas sah, Judge,” said Mr. Stiggins. 
“No radio don’t walk away from no- 
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“He won't let me have it, Judge,” 
Stiggins said. “He say he gwine give 
it to a lady-friend. Yas sah! An’ he 
chase me away wif a razah. Ah 
wants this here Silas sent to jail.” 


where alone! Ah look under mah kitch- 
en window and Ah see this here Silas 
Johnson’s foot-marks.” 

“One minute,” said Uncle Daniel se- 
verely. “How d’you know they was this 
Silas Johnson’s footprints? And where 
is he?” 

Officer Flannery pulled the defendant 
to his feet. As the defendant unfolded 
himself, he proved to be seven feet of 
skinny thinness, slouchy and _ round- 
shouldered, with a head too small and 
feet that were enormous. 


* AH’S Silas Johnson, Judge,” he 

squeaked in a thin high treble. “Ah 
didn’t steal nuffin’, Judge, you lemme 
tell you—” 

“Silence!” thundered Uncle Daniel, 
pounding with his gavel. “’Taint your 
turn yet. Sit down!” 

“Yas sah, Judge, no sah,” said Silas 
meekly, and he folded himself like a 
pocket-rule and sat down. Uncle Daniel 
glared at him and told Mr. Stiggins to 
continue. 

Mr. Stiggins said he knew Silas’ foot- 
prints because no one but Silas had feet 
that big. With this as a clue, he went 
straight to Silas’ house, and there he 
found the radio set. Silas refused to 
give it up. 
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“He won’t let me have it, Judge,” 
Stiggins said. “He say he gwine give 
it to a lady-friend. Yas sah. An’ he 
chase me away from there wif a razah. 
So Ah gets Mistah Flannery, an’ he 
arrests this Silas. So Ah wants mah 
radio back, Judge, an’ this here Silas 
sont to jail. If you please, Judge.” 


NCLE DANIEL pulled at his goatee 
and looked fierce. 

“This case,” he said, “is a clear case 
of stealing and attempt to do bodily 
injury. I sentence Silas Johnson to give 
back that radio to George Stiggins, and 
to sixty days in—” 

“Ah aint gwine give no radio back,” 
the thin voice of Silas Johnson piped 
up. “Ah didn’t steal no radio from him. 
This here Stiggins owes me fo’ dollahs 
fo’ work Ah done fo’ him, an’ fo’ three 
months he won’t pay me, Judge. All 
Ah does, Judge, is collect what he owes 
me. Ah got a lady friend, Judge, what 
hankers to possess a radio, so Ah col- 
lects this radio fo’ what he owes me.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Uncle Dan- 
iel. “He owes you four dollars, and you 
take a twenty-four-dollar radio?” 

“No sah, Judge,’ said Silas. “Ah 
aint done take no twenty-fo’-dollah radio 
from him, because fo’ dollahs is all this 
Stiggins has paid to Mistah Nussbaum. 
He pays him fo’ dollahs down—” 

“Ah got to pay twenty-fo’ dollahs an’ 
fifty cents in all,” interrupted Mr. Stig- 
gins. “That’s what that radio gwine 
cost mé.” 

“You shut yo’ big black mouf,” 
squeaked Silas. “You don’t have to pay 
Mr. Nussbaum nuffin’, Ah’s gwine pay 
Mistah Nussbaum one dollah a week 
from now on.” 

“Don’t you call me no big black 
mouf!” cried Mr. Stiggins—but Officer 
Flannery pulled him back. Uncle Daniel 
pounded the desk with his gavel. 

“This case—hum!” he said and then 
paused. “This case—” he began again 
and stopped. ‘There are points in this 
case—hum !” 

He picked up the “Complete Compen- 
dium” and turned the pages frontward 
and backward, but he was too unfa- 
miliar with the book to be able to find 
help in it. He put the book down. 

“This is a complicated case,” he said 
gravely. “The first question is: did this 
Silas Johnson steal from this George 
Swiggins a radio valued at twenty-four 
dollars and fifty cents, or did he collect 
from said Swiggins a debt of four dol- 
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lars? Flannery, what does Nussbaum 
say to this?” 

“T ast him, Yer Honor,” said Flan- 
nery, “an’ ’tis all right with Nussbaum. 
He don’t care a dang which of thim 
pays him the dollar a month. All he 
wants is twinty dollars an’ fifty cints 
more out of either of thim.” 

“Hum!” said Uncle Daniel. “Hum!” 
and he reached for his “Complete Com- 
pendium” again. Then a good-looking 
colored wench seated on one of the 
chairs behind Silas got to her feet. 

“Judge, Your Honor—” she said and 
Uncle Daniel looked at her over his 
spectacles. “Ah don’t know if’n what 
Ah’s gwine to say is testimony or aint 
testimony,” she continued, “but Ah’s 
the young lady what Silas done got this 
radio for. Yas sah. Mah name is Sally 
Jackson, Judge, an’ Ah lives at the pres- 
ent time at 423 Jaspah Street. Ah jes 
wishes to say, Judge, that Silas aint 
never gwine take this radio off’n Mistah 
Stiggins ef’n Ah don’t put him up to it. 
Silas he been courtin’ me for gwine on 
a year, Judge, an’ all dat time Ah keeps 
pesterin’ him fo’ a radio. Ah’s keen fo’ 
a radio, Judge. Ah urged him.” 

“You did, did you?” said Uncle Dan- 
iel. ‘“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Tf anyone’s guilty, Ah is, Judge,” 
said Sally Jackson. “Ah meets this 
Gawge Stiggins when he is fetchin’ 
home this radio, an’ Ah says: ‘You got a 
radio, aint yuh?’ ‘Yas’m,’ he says; ‘Ah 
paid fo’ dollahs down and Ah’m gwine 
pay one dollar a month on it.’ And so 
Ah tells Silas, ‘Silas, that Gawge Stig- 
gins owes you fo’ dollahs—’ ” 


“IN other words,” said Uncle Daniel, 
“vou put him up to stealing it?” 

“Collectin’ it, Judge, just collectin’ it 
on what Mistah Stiggins owed Silas. Ah 
pestered Silas till he done so. Ah takes 
the blame. Silas loves me, Judge, an’ 
Ah overpowered his better nature.” 

“Judge—” Silas squeaked. 

“You shut yo’ mouf, Silas,” ordered 
Sally Jackson, and she turned to Uncle 
Daniel again. “Judge,” she said win- 
somely, “the’ aint no use fo’ all this 
ruckus about that radio. Ah wants 
Silas to marry me, an’ ef’n Silas will 
marry me, Judge, Ah’ll pay this Stiggins 
man his twenty dollahs an’ fifty cents—” 

“Twenty-fo’ dollahs an’ fifty cents,” 
said Mr. Stiggins. 

Sally Jackson gave him a black look. 

“You talk crazy, man!” she said 
scornfully, “You don’t git no twenty- 
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fo’ dollahs an’ fifty cents. You owes 
Silas fo’ dollahs.” 

“What Ah owes him aint got nothin’ 
to do with stealin’ mah radio,” said Mr. 
Stiggins stubbornly. “What Ah owes 
Silas is business between gentlemans. 
Ah wants mah twenty-fo’ dollahs an’ 
fifty cents, or Ah wants that no-good 
Silas in jail.” 

Sally Jackson looked at Uncle Daniel 
questioningly, and Uncle Daniel looked 
at Officer Flannery with the same ques- 
tion. 

“To my way av thinkin’, Yer Honor,” 
said Flannery, “this Stiggins has the 
right av it. Does he owe Silas money, 
has nothin’ to do with the case. The 
evidence is, Yer Honor, that Silas took 
the radio, constitutin’ a crime or not 
as Yer Honor may decide. The lady 
offers to compromise the case, payin’ 
money to the complainant. To my way 
of thinkin’, Judge, the complainant has 
the right to ask what he dang pleases.” 


NCLE DANIEL hit his desk twice 
with the gavel. 

“The court decides,” he said, “that 
the complainant is entitled to twenty- 
four dollars and fifty cents. That’s what 
the radio is worth, aint it?” 

“Vas sah, Judge,” said Sally Jackson 
with no sign of displeasure. ‘Fo’ dol- 
lahs don’t mean nuffin’ to me. All Ah 
asks is that Silas marries me befo’ Ah 
pays out no money.” 

“Silas,” asked Uncle Daniel, “are you 
willing to marry this woman?” 

“Yas sah, Judge,” squeaked Silas. 
“Ah’ll sure marry Sally any time she 
leaves me marry her. Yas, sah!” 

“And you want to marry this man?” 
Uncle Daniel asked Sally. 

“Sure do, Judge,” Sally said, turning 
to give Silas a loving smile. 

Uncle Daniel reached for his “Com- 
plete Compendium.” He found the page 
containing the ceremony prescribed for 
marrying, and laid the book open there. 

“Now this is a satisfactory outcome 
of a most unpleasant affair,” he said. 
“A Justice of the Peace can perform a 
matriage, and I’m going to marry you 
two right here and now, by thunder! 
Silas Johnson, stand up here.” 

Silas unfolded his long legs and with 
a sheepish grin ambled to the side of 
Sally Jackson. She gave him an affec- 
tionate look, but turned to Uncle Dan- 
iel again. 

“Judge—” she said, but Uncle Daniel 
was scanning the words of the marriage 
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ceremony. “Judge—” she began again, 
and Uncle Daniel looked up benevo- 
lently. 

“Being,” he said, “as this is the first 
wedding I ever done, I aint going to 
make no charge for it. Silas Johnson, 
do you take this woman to be your 
wedded wife?” 

“Judge, Your Honor, please,” said 
Sally Jackson insistently. ‘“Ex-cuse me 
fo’ interruptin’ you. Ah wants to marry 
Silas sure enough, but befo’ you marries 
me to him, Judge, you’s got to divorce 
me from Mistah Jefferson Jackson down 
to Jasonville, Missouri.” 

“Hey?” exclaimed Uncle 
“What’s that? Divorce you?” 

“Yas sah, Judge,” said Sally serenely. 
“Ah aint gwine marry me to another 
husband till Ah gets a divorce from the 
one what Ah has. So first you go right 
ahead an’ divorce me from that Jeffer- 
son Jackson man. Ah got grounds, 
Judge—cruelty an’ desertion.” 

“What, what!” exclaimed Uncle Dan- 
iel, getting red in the face. 

“Or divorce him from me,” said Sally 
placidly, “seein’ as the cruelty an’ de- 
sertion was from me to him.” 

“Divorce? Divorce?” sputtered Uncle 
Daniel. “I can’t divorce you, hang take 
it! Why, you—you—you—” 

His face was so red that his goatee 
looked like white wire on a red blanket. 
It twitched like a rabbit’s nose. His 
hand reached automatically for his 
gavel, and it was at that moment Henry 
C. Morleton entered the room with a 
large bouquet of flowers in his hands. 


Daniel. 


T was an embarrassing moment for 

Uncle Daniel, for the ex-justice stood 
back to watch the new justice at work. 
Uncle Daniel swallowed and hit the 
desk a resounding whack. 

“Bring that radio here, Stiggins,” he 
ordered. “I'll give you twenty-five dol- 
lars for it. Case dismissed.” 

Uncle Daniel took the money from 
his purse and handed it over, and Flan- 
nery cleared the courtroom. 

Mr. Morleton gave Uncle Daniel the 
flowers. 

“Now that’s real kindly of you, 
Henry,” Uncle Daniel said; and to me: 
“You take this radio home to your Aunt 
Effie, you young whippersnapper.” 

Dear Aunt Effie was so pleased! 

“Daniel always does what I want,” 
she said, beaming fondly at the radio 
set, and then she added, “—if I keep at 
him long enough.” 


1 pe 
— Devil’s 
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The able writing man who gave us 
“Caravan Treasure,” “The Splendid 
Thieves” and many another good 
story is at his best in this drama of 
a jewel that left a red trail of mur- 


LWAYS I have been filled with a 
desire to write down all that I 
know of the “Heart of Sappho.” 
People there are, thousands of 

them, who believe that the great “Heart” 
is somewhere in America in the strong- 
box of a millionaire, who takes it out 
from time to time just to gloat upon its 
beauty, or string it for an hour on the 
white bosom of a woman he loves; but it 
is not so. Alas, and alas, the Heart of 
Sappho is for the time being out of reach 
of the greedy hands that pursued it dur- 
ing the years—the long, long years. 

It was Captain Jack Fanning of the 
schooner Seven o’ Spades who first spoke 

to me of the Heart of Sappho. I was then 
’ a small boy of nine years of age, and the 
amazing story kept me awake for many 
nights after he had related it to me... . 

The Heart of Sappho, according to the 
story told by Captain Jack, was the most 
romantic stone in the whole history of 
wonderful gems. It was a light 0’ love 
in the world of great treasures. It had 
stirred men for centuries, maddening 
them till they hacked at each other with 
knife and sword, and round the Islands 
of the Blest which was its habitat, it had 
left a trail of blood to mark its passing. 
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der in its wake. 


By JAMES 


FRANCIS DWYER 


“There are,” said Captain Jack, “re- 
spectable stones like the Koh-i-noor that 
have clean histories; but the Heart of 
Sappho is a gem that breeds corruption. 
To compare it with the Koh-i-noor would 
be something like a comparison between 
Cleopatra and Queen Victoria.” 

It was those words that made me love 
the Heart, for truth to tell, the lady of 
the Nile appealed to my boyish fancy, 
while the good queen did not. Day after 
day I plagued Captain Jack to tell me 
more of the wonderful gem. 

“This Sappho,” explained Captain 
Jack, “was a Greek poetess who lived 
ages and ages ago. She never loved any 
man, an’ she wouldn’t stay with one. She 
was just like this big ruby, always want- 
ing to escape, till one day she jumped 
into the sea and drowned herself. Folks 
say that her heart turned into this great 
blazing stone, an’ whenever a man thinks 
he’s got it, why—he hasn’t. It gets away 
from him quicker’n light.” 

“And—and where is it now?” I stam- 
mered. 

Captain Jack waved a big hand east- 
ward. “Somewhere down in the Islands,” 
he answered. “It’s hidden for the mo- 
ment, but it will turn up again. It al- 
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ways does turn up; and when it does, 
there’s murder. Lots an’ lots o’ murder.” 

An extraordinary story to seep into the 
head of a small boy—a story that came 
between me and the tattered pages of my 
schoolbooks. A gem that corrupted the 
souls of men! A stone that spurted beams 
of fire so that if a sailor put it in his 
locker—and this was “Bible oath” ac- 
cording to Captain Jack,—the red rays 
would stream through the wood and make 
its presence known to others searching 
for it! ‘“An’ that,” said the Captain, 
“makes the job of holding it mighty 
difficult. It’s like a woman that flaunts 
herself at every man she sees.” 

Now, at the time I first heard of the 
Heart of Sappho, my parents lived on the 
very lip of a romantic port to which 
surged up ships from those mysterious 
isles: where the great ruby was hidden. 
These trading schooners brought cargoes 
of copra, pearl-shell, palm-oil, béche-de- 
mer, shark-fins, and sugar bananas. From 
them leaped woolly-headed Fijians, mus- 
cular Samoans, wild Tongans and Solo- 
mon Islanders, and sometimes fierce 
Papuans with quills thrust through their 
nostrils and the lobes of their ears: half- 
naked savages, who were so astonished at 
the size of the great wool warehouses on 
Circular Quay, that they fell on their 
stomachs and made obeisance. The world 
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was young in those days, and continuous 
contact with the uncivilized Fringe kept 
alive the story told to me by Captain 
Jack Fanning. I was possessed of a con- 
suming longing to see the Islands where 
the Heart of Sappho lay hidden. 

I was sixteen years old when my dream 


was realized. I sailed on the schooner 
Black Princess for Apia in the Samoan 
Group, a place that had at the moment 
gained much newspaper space by an un- 
fortunate calamity. In the previous year 
two United States warships, the Trenton 
and the Vandalia, were smashed to pieces 
on the vicious coral reefs during a tre- 
mendous cyclone followed by a tidal 
wave. Their brave crews made senti- 
mental history by manning the yards and 
cheering the British cruiser Calliope, 
which had hurriedly got up steam and 
made a dash for the open sea. Apia then, 


through this disaster, was the place I 
wished to visit. 

The crew of the Black Princess gos- 
siped much about the Heart of Sappho; 
but only one of their number had ever 
seen the stone. This was an old man 
named Ferguson who had sailed with 
Bully Hayes, the South Sea pirate, on the 
famous, or rather infamous, schooner 
Leonora. Ferguson told me many stories 
concerning the great ruby. 

He said that Bully Hayes once heard 
that the Heart was in the possession of 
the captain of a “blackbirder” loaded 
with colored labor for the Queensland 
sugar plantations, and that Hayes at- 
tacked the vessel in Levuka harbor. The 
blackbirder had discovered something 
concerning the great gem. When the 
first man was slain in the battle, the 
captain, unperceived, tossed the ruby 
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We felt that powers of which we knew 
nothing were obstructing our way—but 
we stuinbled forward. 


into the blood that flowed upon the deck, 
and there it was imperceptible to Hayes, 
because human blood arrested the fiery 
rays that came from the stone. The 
pirate, after killing captain and crew, 
searched the vessel from bow to stern, 
but he couldn’t find the Heart, which 
was not discovered till days later, when 
the blood dried and allowed the ruby to 
send forth its blinding rays. 

“But—but why can’t it be seen when 
it is in blood?” I questioned. 

“Because it is too busy drinking it to 
do anything else!” snapped the old man. 
“Tt’s drunk quarts an’ quarts o’ blood, 
Laas stone has! That’s why it spurts 

re.” 

He took his pipe from his mouth and 
chanted the first verse my ears had heard 
of that endless ballad of “The Heart of 
Sappho”—a ballad that has been added 
to by every poetic sailor who has roamed 


the South Seas since the days of Van 
Diemen. 


Oh, the Heart of Sappho is red and 
bright. 

It shines in the day an’ it shines at night, 

Its thirst is so great that it needs, they 
say, 

The blood of a lover to feed it each day. 


The verse made my nerves tingle. 
“Does that mean a lover who is in love 
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with a woman, or a man who is in love 
with the Heart itself?” I asked. 
“They're just the same,’ answered 
Ferguson. “It’s women that send men 
hunting for the Heart. I know! Bully 
Hayes wanted it so that he could give it 
to a Creole witch in Papeete; an’ the 
blackbirder wanted it for a skirt in Bris- 
bane. An’ there was Mad Harry Bates 
too. He hunted the stone ’cause he had 
promised it to a girl on Battery Hill in 
Frisco. He got killed tryin’ to get it.” 


RITICS might quibble at the quality 

of those verses, but they set my blood 
pulsing as we drove toward Apia. Fer- 
guson, for a small tobacco bribe, recited 
some twenty-two stanzas that I copied 
down with a stub of pencil. They are 
still with me; they will always be with 
me. As I write this, I can hear, in fancy, 
the old man chanting one of them: 


It’s the devil’s own lantern, so keep away, 
Or you'll crash on the roof of hell some 
day. 


I was possessed of a foolish belief that 
I would one day see the Heart of Sappho 
—that I would hold it in my hand and 
become drunk with the power of the red 
rays that spurted from it. The fact that 
it stirred men to murder pleased me. I 
believed that romance flourished on mur- 
der and corruption.... 

Raw and uncivilized were the Islands 
in those days. Tough men were the 
traders who swapped axes, knives, rum, 
cheap prints and tobacco for copra and 
palm-oil. Missionaries who ventured in- 
to the Ellice, Kingsmill and Gilbert 
groups often attained paradise as a menu 
item. The law had a lame leg. There 
were escapées from New Caledonia, 
beachcombers under false names, and 
murderers who took to the bush when a 
prowling gunboat stood inshore. And in 
the palaver of beer-shops and traders’ 
huts the Heart of Sappho held first place 
in the conversation. Hot news it was, 
no matter what other gossip was abroad. 
Men saw it in their dreams, a thing of 
beauty and fire, a precious philanderer 
that flirted with them, lured them to wild 
places, lay down with them in their 
drunken sleep and fled at dawn. 

And with me, as the months passed, the 
belief that I would see the stone became 
an obsession. I thought that my great 
longing must needs bring it to me. I 
remembered the Chinese folk-story of the 
three cats who concentrated on the cart 
of the fish-peddler till their longing for 


fish broke the axle. In the same manner 
I would obtain food for my hunger to see 
the Heart that drank the blood of men. 

In the Marshall Group I found an 
Englishman named Featherstonehaugh 
who had studied the history of the great 
stone. He was an educated man, a fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and he had 
collected much data regarding the ruby. 
His longing for it was as great as mine. 
He had dreams of rebuilding some moldy 
abbey at Melton Mowbray, and chasing 
Lincolnshire foxes. 

He told me that the stone had come 
originally from the famous ruby mines at 
Mogok in Burma, and through a thou- 
sand hands it had found its way to China. 
It was seen at Canton in 1565 by the 
physician to the Portuguese viceroy, that 
same Garcia de Orta who made the first 
report on the mines of the Orient, and by 
so doing killed all the fantastic beliefs 
that were held up to that time. Possibly 
the Portuguese got their hands on the 
stone, for it was noted at Macao in the 
year 1580, where a Jesuit missionary re- 
ported its existence in a letter to Pope 
Gregory XIII. 

And there was another letter that was 
in the British Museum, a letter written 
by an English lord traveling in China in 
the year 1592. Featherstonehaugh had a 
copy of it sent to him from London. 
Aloud he read a paragraph that took my 
breath. I stared at the words, copied with 
their curious spelling from the original. 


And I have seene a great scarlete stone 
from which spurteth rayes that blindeth 
those who looke at it and which is valued 
at one million poundes starling. 


“Dumont D’Urville and La Perouse 
mentioned in their logbooks stories that 
they had heard of it,” said Featherstone- 
haugh; ‘‘and Captain James Cook heard 
rumors. Dammit, the thing is down here 
somewhere! Every night I find it in my 
dreams, and every morning I open my 
clenched right hand, thinking I will see 
it within.” 


HERE were hundreds like Feather- 

stonehaugh—poor devils, mostly re- 
mittance-men, who had wild dreams of re- 
turning to the splendor of the West End 
with a fortune that they had snatched on 
the rim of space. 

The belief that the stone was some- 
where in the Islands was held by all. 
There was a wild story of a bloody fracas 
that its presence had produced at Ponape 
in the Carolines. Ponape, in the earlier 
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days, had been the resort of American 
ships whaling in equatorial Polynesia, a 
place of unholy reputation. Ten men had 
been knifed in a battle that had followed 
the sudden appearance of the ruby in the 
hands of one of the American whalers; 
and when peace was restored, the stone 
had disappeared. As the original holder 
lay dead on the sand, he could give no 
information as to where he had got it; 
and each man of the milling mob on the 
beach denied taking it. It had mysteri- 
ously vanished after causing the deaths 
of half a score. 


FTER a year of fruitless wandering, I 
came back to Apia from the Paumo- 
tus. I hung around the native town at 
Mulinu’u Point for a week or so, wonder- 
ing if all the gossip concerning the Heart 
of Sappho was but cobweb dreams born of 
beer and white sunshine. I began to doubt 
the existence of the great gem; then, on 
a morning when I had convinced myself 
that the ruby was a phantom thing, I 
met, on the road leading into Apia, a 
huge man dressed in bright blue pajamas. 

“Want a ship, boy?” he asked. 

“Where to?” I questioned. 

He grinned. “To search for the Tree 
of Love,” he answered jestingly. “To find 
the fabled Sword of Buddha. To look 
for—oh, what does it matter to a boy of 
your age where he is going, so long as he’s 
going somewhere ?” 

I grinned in turn. . An impressive per- 
son was the gentleman in blue pajamas: 
he stood well above six feet, and he would 
have turned the scale at over two hun- 
dred—bone and muscle, at that. 

“Name is Warburton,” he said, find- 
ing I had no answer to his question. 
“Captain Warburton of the Lovely 
Lady. Sailing at sunset. Tell Mr. Sleath 
I sent you.” 

He nodded and walked on. I sat down 
by the side of the track and considered 
the offer. I had heard of Captain Her- 
bert Warburton. He was an Englishman 
who had, with amazing celerity, created 
an unenviable reputation in the island of 
Upolu, the largest of the Samoan Group. 
It was rumored, and many believed the 
story, that he was the younger brother of 
a duke, and that he had been sent to the 
South Seas because of some faint connec- 
tion with the famous case out of which 
sprang the libel action in which the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, was 
a court witness. 

Apia gossiped of his two ruling pas- 
sions, love of battle and love of ladies. 


His name at the moment was coupled 
with that of a dashing Spanish senorita 
who, for some reason best known to her- 
self, had stepped “‘with legs an’ luggage,” 
as an old beachcomber phrased it, from 
a Frisco boat and taken up her residence 
in the town. Captain Warburton had 
introduced himself the moment she was 
settled. 

The words: “What should it matter to 
a boy of your age where he is going, so 
long as he is going somewhere?” ran 
around within my brain. I gathered my- 
self up and walked down to the beach. 
For a half stick of twist, a native put me 
aboard the Lovely Lady. 

Mr. Sleath, the mate, was a lean, mid- 
dle-aged man who had spent his life in 
the Islands. He knew every green speck 
from the Louisiades to Penrhyn Island, 
and from San Agostino to the Kermadecs. 
At Pingelap, in his early life, he had re- 
ceived a hack across the nose from the 
cutlass of an American sailor, and this 
injury gave his face a peculiar appear- 
ance. The scar divided it in two, so to 
speak, giving one the impression, when 
they watched him speaking, that the 
motionless upper part had no connection 
with the moving lips and champing 
underjaw. This earned him the nickname 
of Double-face Sleath. 

Besides Sleath, the schooner carried a 
young fellow, a little older than myself, 
named Lister—a strong and well-set-up 
youngster who hailed from Sydney and 
was seeking adventure in the Islands. 
There were also four Samoans, a Rara- 
tongan, and a Tokélau boy. They all 
spoke pidgin. 


[“ was not till late that evening, with 
the harbor lights of Apia far behind 
us, that I got any definite information as 
to where we were heading. I then cor- 
nered Sleath and repeated the question 
he had dodged when I first came aboard. 

“Why, idiot,” he drawled, “we’re bound 
for Satan’s Gut.” 

“Satan’s Gut?” I cried. 

“So,” said Sleath, adding: “Your big 
ears have been hearin’ somethin’ ?” 

“Why—why,” I stammered, “that’s the 
last place at which the Heart was seen! 
Bill Capperley’s story! Are we—are we 
hunting for it?” 

Sleath waved a hand in the direction 
of Captain Warburton’s cabin. “Go an’ 
ask him,” he growled. ‘“He’s a most con- 
fidin’ chap. All the English are. They’ll 
tell their secrets to the dogs on the street. 
Damn ’em!” 
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“Grab every- 
thing that’s 
worth takin’,” 
ordered Jack 
the Slasher. 


I walked away with the Capperley 


verse of the Ballad ringing in my ears—~ 


a rather startling verse that ran: 


When the Centipede crawls from the big 
stone hut 

The light from the Heart shines over the 
Gui— 


Lister had the information that I 
couldn’t obtain from Double-face, and 
he communicated it gladly. A Swedish 
sailor, dying at the Rathole, a filthy doss- 
house kept by a man called Pierre the 
Rat, wished a parson to comfort him in 
his death agony. Pierre the Rat, for 
some reason or other, believed the Swede 
- had a story. He refused to bring the 
“crow” till the Swede coughed up. 


HE story concerned the “Devil’s Lan- 

tern.” Pierre the Rat listened to it, 
then raced hotfoot to Captain Warbur- 
ton and sold the tale for fifty pounds. 
The Swede died without religious con- 
solation. Warburton and the dosshouse 
proprietor thought it might prove dan- 
. gerous to let the parson hear the fellow’s 
last mutterings. 

“But what’s to prevent Pierre the Rat 
from selling the story to others?” I asked 
Lister. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “It just hap- 
pens that there’s no other skipper in port 

-who would pay cash for it. Jack the 
: Slasher is expected in from Papeete some- 
time tonight. It’s a certainty that he’ll 
get second rights on the tale, and he’ll be 
after us. There’s going to be trouble. 
Last night I dreamt that I was riding a 
rhinoceros, and whenever I dream of 
riding a rhino, there’s trouble coming 
to me.” 


Lister glanced astern at the black 
night. Jack the Slasher had a reputation 
equal to that of Bully Hayes. He was, 
so rumor asserted, a runaway murderer 
from Chicago; and around his name dark 
and bloody stories clustered like oysters 
clinging to mangrove roots. He was 
credited with the cutting out of the 
Little Nigger and the slaughter of her 
crew. He had burned a village in the 
Island of Maiwo and had carried off the 
women and young girls, tossing them 
overboard later when the smoke of a 
French gunboat appeared on the horizon. 

“Tf he gets the story, there'll be two 
bloodstained hounds hunting the same 
hare,” said Lister. 


Sas Gut was the inelegant name 
given to a narrow strait separating a 
partly submerged coral atoll, known as a 
“mushroom,” from the Isle of Centipedes. 
The surf beat over the patch of coral; 
but between it and the steep cliffs of the 
island was a passage of water so deep 
that soundings taken by a warship gave 
no bottom at two thousand fathoms. The 
cliffs on this, the western side of the 
island, made a landing impossible; but a 
ship making for the beach on the eastern 
shore had first to enter the Gut and 
thread a tortuous passage through open- 
ings in numerous coral reefs, 

There were strange stories afloat re- 
garding the Isle of Centipedes—blood- 
curdling stories. Trading schooners kept 
away from it, and on its dark-green foli- 
age the cloak of mystery rested always. 

There was a reason: It would seem, ac- 
cording to the words of the old men of 
the Islands, that the centipede was un- 
known in Polynesia up to the arrival of 
the whaling ships from New Bedford and 
Martha’s Vineyard. The crawling crea- 
tures, so the ancients asserted, came in 
the holds of the whalers, found the cli- 
mate suitable, crept ashore, and flour- 
ished exceedingly. 

And on the Isle of Centipedes the ar- 
rival of the loathsome insects had a pe- 
culiar significance. The natives thought 
it meant the return of a god who had left 
the place centuries before. On one of the 
great stone pillars, similar to those mys- 
tifying monuments in the Tongan, Caro- 
line and Cook Groups, the islanders found 
a chiseled representation of a centipede 
of enormous length and girth; and this, 
so they thought, had been a beneficent 
god to their people in the long ago. Evi- 
dently the god had deserted them. He 
had sailed away to the land of the papa- 
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lagi, and misfortune had come upon them 
during his absence. Now he had come 
back, a small baby god in comparison 
with the sculptured centipede on the 
great stone column, but possibly capable 
of growth if tended carefully and given 
the worship they had lavished on him in 
the forgotten years. 

The islanders set up a society whose 
efforts were directed toward increasing 
the length and thickness of the crawling 
insects. The cult of centipede-worship 
flourished. Strange stories spread across 
the Pacific, nauseating stories. And now 
to this weird island the Lovely Lady was 
heading in a search for the Heart of 
Sappho. A strange dread gripped me. 
My skin became gooseflesh; yet that de- 
sire to see the “Devil’s Lantern” fought 
with the terror that was upon me... . 

The fear of pursuit filled the minds of 
Warburton and Sleath. They spent much 
time surveying the waters astern, and 
their anxiety was communicated to the 
natives. The Polynesians chattered 
among themselves; the Lovely Lady was 
a vessel of restless and anxious men. 

On the third night from Apia a storm 
sprang upon the schooner. The winds 
played the Song of the Dead in her rig- 
ging, and she fled before the waves roused 
by the chant—snarling, snaky waves that 
bit at the flanks of the Lovely Lady and 
rolled over her deck. 

At the very apex of the storm a Sa- 
moan, waist-deep in foam, screamed a 
warning and pointed astern. Something 
blacker than the night itself was over- 
hauling us, plunging down on us in fright- 
ening bounds: an ebony Flying Dutch- 
man, monstrous and terrifying! 


E felt that the thing would ride us 

under. It was leaping toward us at 
double our speed; then, when within a 
boat’s-length, it sheered slightly and 
raced by so close that the slather of foam 
from its forefoot swept over us as we 
clung to the rigging. 

It was the Panther, captained by Jack 
the Slasher. Above the roar of the storm 
there came clear to us his yell of hate and 
defiance directed at Warburton. The 
challenge of one lieutenant of the devil 
to another! Words that came out of the 
night with the wicked quality of blows. 
“Beat you to the Gut!” ... “Fat-headed 
Limey!” ... “Heart of Sappho is mine !” 

The ship disappeared in the darkness. 
For a few minutes I believed that she 
was a phantom vessel, but the yells of 
Captain Warburton proved that he at 


least thought her real. The big English- 
man was taking up the challenge of his 
brother freebooter. He dragged the ter- 
rified natives to the work of cutting away 
the tangled spars and cordage, cursing 
and screaming. The Lovely Lady went 
plunging forward in the race to reach the 
spot where the Heart of Sappho was sup- 
posed to be hidden. 


LL through the night we drove blindly 
on. Toward dawn the wind fell, 
and when it was light enough to see, we 
were alone on an ocean of angry white- 
caps. There was no trace of the Panther. 
Captain Warburton, barefooted, red- 
eyed, and looking like a huge shagg 
monster, shouted his belief. He was con- 
vinced that the Slasher’s boat had gone 
down in the storm. He voiced his opinion 
so vigorously that he made the rest of us 
believe that the Panther was lost. “She’s 
at the bottom!” he roared. “That tub is 
fifty years old! I’ll give him ‘Fat-headed 
Limey!’” 

Sleath was a little doubtful, but the 
Captain fell upon him. If the Panther 
was above the waves, where was she? 
Her speed might have appeared great as 
she passed us, but she would still be in 
sight. At last the mate admitted that 
it looked as if she had gone under. 

At noon on the following day we sight- 
ed the high cliffs of the Isle of Centi- 
pedes. Cautiously we entered the Gut 
that separated the island from the mush- 
room-like atoll over which the waves 
creamed in half-mile lengths. We fol- 
lowed an intricate passage, and swung at 
last into a little bay on the eastern side 
of the island. 

The isle sat in a silence: a mass of 
solid green enclosed in a frightening quiet 
that came out from it. Not a native ap- 
peared ; not a grass hut showed amongst 
the trees. A network of mangroves ran 
around the curve of the bay; and beyond, 
running up to the higher ground toward 
the side of Satan’s Gut, was a dense for- 
est, of coconut palms and clumps of 
pandanus. 

“No one at home,” growled Sleath. 

“From what I hear, there are no wom- 
en or children on the island,” said War- 
burton. “And the natives don’t come 
here except for the centipede-feasts. If 
they’re here now, they’re hiding.” 

That startling verse supposed to have 
been written by Bill Capperley swam in- 
to my mind as I listened to Warburton’s 
words. Where was “the big stone hut” 
from which came the light of the Heart ? 
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Out of the underbrush it came—a nightmare apparition that the imps 


; Those dark groves had eyes, a million 
eyes. They were turned upon the Lovely 
Lady. They were watching the gigantic 
Englishman laying out rifles and ammu- 
nition, watching the mate with his de- 
formed face, studying the silent and 
rather frightened native crew, wondering 
about Lister and myself—wondering why 
we two were mixed up with the search for 
‘the Heart of Sappho. 

Warburton had made his plans. He 
was fearless and confident. The words 
hurled at him by Jack the Slasher had 
annoyed him, and although he felt cer- 
tain that the Panther had gone to the 
bottom in the storm, he was in a hurry 
to get ashore and make a search for the 
great ruby. 

He gave his orders in a voice tense with 
excitement. He and Sleath, three Samo- 
ans and the Tokélau boy were going 
ashore. Lister and myself, with one 
Samoan and the Raratongan native, 
would stay by the boat. The shore party 
carried four of our rifles, two pistols and 
a@ quantity of ammunition. Two rifles 
remained on the schooner. We were told 


to wait twenty-four hours; then if no 
news came from the shore, we were to 
make a search. If in distress, Warburton 
would fire five shots in quick succession. 
He explained the course they would take 
on landing. They would move due west 
toward the cliffs overlooking the Gut 
through which we had come. Here, so 
the captain hinted, were the stone altars 
where the priests of the centipede cult 
held their services. 

Lister and I hung over the rail and 
watched the boat making for the shore. 
Those eyes—those million eyes were up- 
on it. The boat touched the bank of 
mangrove trees; one by one the occu- 
pants were swallowed up in the green 
tangle. It seemed as if a soft sigh of 
contentment came from the island, a sigh 
such as an ogre might make after swal- 
lowing some rare tidbit. 

“Do you—do you think it’s there?” I 
questioned, minutes after the party had 
disappeared. 

“T think anything might be there,” 
answered Lister. “Anything at all. Gosh, 
it must—it must be hiding something 
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of hell might have created... . Then as it twisted, we breathed again. 


precious, or it wouldn’t look so vicious. 
It looks like a python sitting on its 
clutch of eggs!” 

The afternoon slipped by, the silence, 
if possible, becoming more intense. We 
moved in fear of making a noise. The 
snaky swish of a rope was frightening. 
The island demanded quiet. 

My thoughts were of the Heart. Would 
Warburton find the great ruby on some 
sacrificial stone placed before the centi- 
pede god? I wondered what he would do 
with it. Was he, like Bully Hayes, the 
blackbirding captain, and Mad Harry 
Bates, seeking it to give to a woman? 
Would the Spanish sefiorita who had 
stepped ashore “with legs an’ luggage” 
receive the great gem? 

It was dusk when the Raratongan boy 
saw the huge black finger—the enormous 
black finger moving above the low jungle 
strip that ran out towards the reef at the 
entrance of the bay: a finger that waved 
against the sky as if writing our doom 
across the heavens. It was the mainmast 
of the Panther as she nosed toward the 
opening in the reef! 


Possibly the Raratongan and the Sa- 
moan had heard of the cruelties of Jack 
the Slasher. Without a word they slid 
over the side and made for the shore. 
Lister and I, left alone, half-heartedly 
seized the two rifles and waited. 

The Panther swung into the little bay. 
The silence was shattered by a burst of 
rifle-fire. A hail of lead passed over us. 
Lister dropped the rifle as a bullet nicked 
his shoulder ; then we, feeling certain that 
an attempt to hold the Lovely Lady 
against the murderous Slasher would 
mean certain death, followed the example 
of the two natives. We dropped over the 
side of the schooner and struck out for 
the shore. “ 

We dived into the mangroves; and 
there, stretched on our stomachs, we 
watched the two vessels dimly outlined 
in the dusk. The voice of Jack the 
Slasher came plainly to our ears. He had 
fired another fusillade into the Lovely 
Lady; then, receiving no return volley, 
he ordered his mate to board her. 

His shouts echoed across the island. 
“Grab everything that’s worth takin’, 
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then stick a match to her!” he ordered. 
“Quick’s the word!” 

Silent, stupefied, we watched. The 
mate was a fast worker. He shouted to 
the Slasher, telling him there was no one 
aboard the schooner. Lister and I 
squirmed. Then a tongue of flame shot 
up from the deck of the Lovely Lady. 
They had fired her. I felt violently sick ; 
I think Lister did too. 

“We better—we better move before the 
blaze will make a target of us,” he stam- 


-»mered. “Nice news to tell the Old Man.” 


HE island had us now—had us in its 
moist green clutch. We breathed its 
odor: putrescent, musty, primeval. 

That place had run loose for cen- 
turies. A wild stallion of an island, on 
which the bridle of civilization would 
never be placed. If it were possible to 
search the world for a fitting atmosphere 
for the strange cult that flourished there, 
no better place could be found. It was 
a natural altar for evil. 

We started to crawl through the under- 
growth, heading westward. The glow of 
the burning schooner lit up the place. We 
were silent, physically sick, altogether 
uneasy. We wondered what Captain 
Warburton would say when we told him 
of the burning of the Lovely Lady. We 
thought he would say a lot. 

Progress was slow. The blaze from 
the schooner was wiped out by the dark- 
ness. The shouts of the Panther’s crew 
died down. Possibly the Slasher’s men 
felt that the island objected to their 
shouted profanities and mad laughter. 

The night, alive, hectic, mysterious, 
roamed around us as if asking our busi- 
ness. Why were we there? What right 
had we to intrude on that place of awful 
quiet, that place of whispering dread? 

The thick vegetation hampered us. 
Lawyer-vines twisted themselves mali- 
ciously around our feet. Creepers, thorn- 
covered and spiteful, blocked our path 
and forced us to make detours. We be- 
came doubtful of our direction. We felt 
that powers of which we knew nothing 
were obstructing our way. But we 
stumbled forward. We had to tell Cap- 
tain Warburton that Jack the Slasher had 
arrived—that Jack the Slasher had de- 
stroyed the Lovely Lady. 

A moon rose above the green belt of 
trees. We compared estimates in whis- 
pers. We thought we had covered one 
half of the distance separating the little 
bay from the high cliffs overlooking 
Satan’s Gut—the cliffs toward which 


Warburton, Sleath and the three Samoans 
had headed. We had been walking, or 
rather crawling, for more than two hours. 

We came to a cleared space which the 
moonlight had turned into a silver glade. 
We stood in the shadows on the very 
edge of it, afraid to step forward. Here 
the quiet was the double-distilled essence 
of silence. We felt it pressing us back, 
warning us. 

Then, as we stood shoulder to shoulder, 
the thing that had in some macabre 
fashion created the terror and the chok- 
ing stillness, became visible. It ap- 
peared at one end of the clearing. Out 
of the underbrush it came—a nightmare 
apparition that the imps of hell might 
have created.... 

I tried to run, but my legs refused serv- 
ice. The thing held me by my own 
frightful desire to find out what it was. 
To run from it without knowledge of its 
formation would produce madness later. 
Therefore I, like Lister, was glued to the 
spot by a self-protective curiosity. 

It poured into the clearing—black, 
glistening, serpentine. Ten feet of it, 
twenty, thirty! Then, as it twisted and 
permitted a side view, that mental elastic 
whose tautness brought insanity close to 
us, relaxed. We breathed again. 

The thing, the black glistening thing 
weaving wickedly across the clearing like 
a monster centipede, was made up of 
crouching savages. They were bent 
double, the head of each, with the ex- 
ception of the leader, resting on the rump 
of the man before him, giving the line its 
curiously segmented appearance. The 
crouch hid the legs, save from a side 
view; but the arms, whitened with lime 
and thrust out on either side of the line, 
moved with the regularity of crawling feet. 

It was a most horrifying representation 
of a huge centipede. With the moon- 
light falling on the bodies glistening with 
palm-oil, it made one believe that the, 
sculptured god on the great stone pillars | 
had come to life and was creeping around 
the island where he was worshiped in the 
long ago! 


OW the head of the thing swung to 
the left at a point twenty feet from 
where we stood. The whitened arms of 
the leader tore a hole in the green vines, 
disclosing a cleft. Slowly the centipede 
moved on, segment after segment, till the 
last joint of the horror had disappeared. 
Listening intently, we heard it swishing 
through the underbrush beyond—fifty 
feet or more of deviltry. 
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Hearts pumping madly, Lister and I 
crept away, victims of a terrible nausea. 
That first clammy terror that had come 
upon us when the thing flowed out of the 
underbrush into the clearing could not 
be chased away by the knowledge of its 
make-up. Now and then it returned like 
a wound that had reopened, making us 
tremble with the fear that it would be 
with us always. 


THINK we lost all sense of direction 

after that. We were a little fey. We 
went plunging through the depths of 
tangled vines, clawing and struggling to 
escape we knew not what. At times we 
forgot the mission we were on, forgot 
the world outside the wretched vines that 
clutched us, tearing the jackets from 
our shoulders and scratching our faces 
and hands. 

At times we were doubtful if the great 
glistening centipede was really composed 
of crouching savages. Were those stealth- 
ily moving feet really feet, or whitened 
arms of the natives? They were so 
cleverly done; they moved in such fright- 
ening unison. The unclean thing was 
roaming around the island—at any mo- 
ment we might come face to face with it! 

It was daylight when we broke through 
the dank jungle onto the high cliffs above 
Satan’s Gut. In our hurry to escape the 
torturing creepers, we nearly went over 
the edge. The sea was a glimpse of para- 
dise. We fell on our knees and looked 
down at the rollers bashing themselves 
against the base of the rocky wall. We 
breathed the sea air, fresh and clean after 
the poisonous odor of decayed vegetation. 

“T’d like to jump down into the water,” 
I gasped. “Jump into it an’ swim—” 

Lister halted me with a little choked 
cry. He pointed to a higher ridge of rock 
partly hidden by the morning mist. The 
veil of cloud was lifting; and as it lifted, 
it disclosed something—something that 
put a hot clutch upon our nerves, some- 
thing that brought the choking dryness to 
our throats, the imps of madness to our 
brains. 

The thing, the thing that we had seen 
in the moonlit clearing, was ascending 
the slope! The morning light hit the 
glistening human segments, struck the 
whitened hands weaving up the narrow 
path to the very summit, where the cliff 
was a flat platform; moving as if for a 
definite purpose. 

Then as our eyes, with a great effort, 
left the thing, we saw Captain Warburton 
and Mr. Sleath. They stood together on 


the top of the cliff, their backs to the sea, 
their faces turned to the imitation centi- 
pede that was climbing toward them. 

The leading savage—the weaving head 
of the affair—came over the ridge of the 
platform on which stood the two whites. 
The Captain lifted his right arm, and 
fired. The “head” rolled away; the 
second man became the leader. Sleath 
fired; another savage moved up. War- 
burton fired in turn. 

The speed of the imitation centipede 
increased now, and the two white men 
moved backward toward the edge of the 
cliff, firing in turn. The “centipede,” 
either through desire to reach the two, or 
finding that the single-leader approach 
was disastrous, split itself into single 
units and rushed. 

The black swarm fell with their lime- 
whitened arms upon the two whites. For 
a few seconds there was a frightening 
huddle of black bodies; then the human 
clump broke, and we saw Warburton 
and Sleath—saw them in mid-air, as the 
savage devils hurled them from the rocky 
platform! 

It was then that Lister and I, straining 
forward, witnessed the miracle. There in 
the morning sunlight we saw it clearly. 
As Captain Warburton was thrown from 
the platform, there came from his bosom 
what we thought at first was a flash of 
flame. It separated itself from him. For 
the fraction of a second it hung in the 
clear atmosphere; then with red fire 
streaming from it, it dropped—down, 
down, a blazing comet in flight, till it 
struck the sea. Even then we thought we 
saw it. A thing of fire in the water, 
slipping swiftly down into the unfathom- 
able depths of Satan’s Gut. We had seen 
the burial of the Heart of Sappho. 


ISTER and I stumbled back to the lit- 
tle bay where the Panther was an- 
chored. We told our story to Jack the 
Slasher, who, fox that he was, awaited the 
return of the big Englishman. 

Our story so impressed the Slasher 
that he pulled up his anchor and headed 
out over the reef. Slipping through 
Satan’s Gut, we looked up at the cliffs. 
High above us, black woolly heads could 
be seen peering over the rocky edge. 

They made no sound as we sailed by. 
They were staring down into the water. 
We believed that they saw in the depths 
the reflection of the wonderful Heart of 
Sappho—that “Devil’s Lantern” whose 
extraordinary beauty had caused the 
deaths of so many mad worshipers. 
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The strange story of a white 

boy brought up as a Chinese 

in San Francisco—and of the 
slaves of Poppy Island. 


By 
WILLIAM 
MCKEEVER 


Illustrated by L. R. Gustavson 


The Story Thus Far: 


Y rational memory starts with 

a ten-acre enclosure walled 

with growing bamboo, and 

containing a colony of a race 

I took for my own until one day I saw 

my face in a mirror. The enclosure lay, I 

afterward learned, in a hollow of the hills 

near San Francisco, But there is one oth- 
er memory that preceded it: 

I can see a spot of light upon the floor. 
I try to catch it. Then I hear footsteps 
outside. I look up and see a face, a white, 
enchanting, maternal face. Now she 
moves to let in people. Slant-eyed, they 
are, and not white like the one dear to 
me. She screams—and is then made to 
vanish by those monstrous slant-eyed be- 
ings who come without end into the cabin. 
Strong hands gather me up, and terror is 
blotted out by unconsciousness. .. . 

It was in my twenty-first year that I 
was first taken outside that bamboo en- 
closure and made acquaintance with the 
white world of California in the Eighties, 
as John Elwin. (This is not, of course, 


my real name, but a fictional one chosen 
at random; for I have no wish to suffer 
the impertinent curiosity of strangers 
which publication of my extraordinary 
narrative would provoke.) My employ- 
ment was a strange one—delivery of fire- 
works in sealed packages to the Chinese 
of the mining-camps. Only after I had 
made several trips, after I had twice 
fought off robbers who sought to steal the 
strangely large sums of money paid me 
for these packages, did I discover I was 
delivering—not fireworks, but opium! 
Enraged, I drove back to the bamboo 
enclosure and demanded of old Sam 
Chong, who was in charge, that he tell 
me the truth about this business. He 
complied—told how the evil traffic had 
grown under the management of a mys- 
terious sinister white man whom he called 
the Unseeable White Boss. The opium 
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was grown on an island somewhere in the 
Pacific known as Poppy Island, brought 
to San Francisco in crude form as “dried 
Chinese vegetables” and refined by the 
supposed fireworks-makers of the bamboo 
stockade. I demanded of Sam Chong the 
name of this White Boss; and he had 
spoken one syllable—‘Van’—when a 
shot was fired through a crack in the 
door, and the old man fell dead. 

Sam Chong’s son Sam Lee and I fled 
through the fog to hide for the time in 
the populous city.... 

Strolling out one night, I was attracted 
by the sign outside a little mission on the 
Barbary Coast, and entered. A lovely 
young girl, attended by an old man, was 
conducting a service. Greatly taken by 
her, I returned next evening, and this 
time she asked my help, at the conclusion 
of the service, in getting rid of an appar- 
ently dope-fuddled Chinaman. Before 
the fracas was over, I realized that the 
fellow was a spy set on my trail by the 
Unseeable White Boss. (The story con- 
tinues in detail :) 


“Yuh wanta fight 

to see who bosses 

this gang? Well, 

now—that’s just 

my dish!” He 

made a rush at 
me. 


D SPOSING of the coolie who thought 
he recognized the White One for 
whom all Chinatown was on the lookout, 
consisted simply of escorting him to the 
riverboat piers and giving him a boost 
upriver toward Sacramento. He had re- 
covered by that time, and after I had 
talked with him, and put a memento in 
his hands of approximately five hundred 
dollars, gold coin, he admitted seeing my 
side of the argument. 

Later, I walked home, and there in 
wait I found a delightful surprise: Miss 
Virginia Crowell and Captain Binks in 
Mrs. Harriman’s drawing-room. Captain 
Crowell, I learned, was a retired sea- 
captain who had invested the profits of 
lucky maritime ventures in the building 
of small steam craft for bay transporta- 
tion. Captain Binks, a shipmaster also 
in retirement, made his home with the 
Crowells. 

At my entry Miss Crowell rose and 
immediately began to explain. 
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“Uncle Amos asked me to urge you to 
come back with us. He is greatly inter- 
ested in what I told him, Mr. Elwin. 
He is hopeful that you have something 
with which he can fight the terrible con- 
ditions that are giving San Francisco a 
bad name all over the world. You must 
come back with us.” 

After a few minutes of traveling in a 
luxurious family coach, I found myself 
responding awkwardly to introductions 
involving her Uncle Amos Crowell, and 
her widowed Aunt Martha. However, I 
was quickly set at ease by’ these people. 

“Pardon me for mentioning it, Mr. 
Elwin,” Captain Crowell observed after 
the introduction, “but I am puzzled at 
your accent. I have been in every im- 
portant port, and some not so important, 
open to the Seven Seas, but I never 
heard English from a white man spoken 
with quite your accent.” 

“My story, for which you have asked 
me here, will explain that, sir,” I replied. 

“You should have heard him talk 
Chinese with Ng Chan, Uncle,” put in 
his niece. 

“Where did you learn Chinese, my 
boy?” 

“Not over twenty miles from here.” 

With this to open my story, I told it. 
From time to time as I progressed with 
it, Miss Crowell’s features displayed 
horror. The two sea-captains exchanged 


salty oaths, and at its conclusion, Aunt 
Martha gasped outright: 

“You say you were raised in the place 
where they made all the opium—and you 
didn’t know what it was? Well, you 
were certainly taught to speak no evil, 
hear no evil, and see no evil, even while 
you were performing a very great evil. 
It is a most remarkable case, indeed— 
remarkable!” 

“Not so remarkable, when you come 


‘to analyze it, Martha,” demurred Crow- 


ell. “The happy point in this case is that 
when young Elwin here found out how 
evil the thing was he rebelled against it. 
There is something to say for the way 
Sam Chong taught him.... But in all 
the trail you traveled, Mr. Elwin, isn’t 
there some point you can put a finger on 
that would lead us to this mysterious 
White Boss? There is a possibility that 
the forces behind your kidnaping, behind 
this opium traffic, and behind the crooked 
element seeking to control politics, are 
one and the same. The problem is: find 
the connecting link... . This money you 
have placed on deposit to the name you 
were given: You say you put it in and 
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they take it out. That was convenient to 
them as long as they had a sort of spell 
over you. It’s really too bad if they got 
away with the whole one hundred and 


eighty-six thousand. That is a fair 
large fortune, I might say.” 

“No; I did not turn it all in,” said I. 
“T have left about eleven thousand dol- 
lars of my last collections, and while I 
think of it, I would like to ask about the 
money I left on deposit in Santa Rosa. 
I have ordered no draft of that to my 
account in the Crocker Bank. It must 
still be in Santa Rosa.” 

“Ts that.so? Then you have a nice 
little fortune!” said Crowell. “There 
is nothing to stop you from using that 
money for yourself.” 

“But such money, Amos!” expostu- 
lated his sister. 

“Such money—nonsense! He has ev- 
ery right to it,” defended Crowell. “The 
shoemaker, and his landlady, won’t find 
anything wrong with it. And Lord 
knows Mr. Elwin may need it.” 

“It is little enough for all he has 
suffered in being kidnaped,” chimed his 
niece, much to my relief. 


Captain Crowell 
suggested we have 
some music. . . 
No Chinaman has 
ever dreamed a 
pipe-dream more 
exquisite than the 
' realities of that 
moment, 


“Since that is decided,” continued the 
Captain in an exaggerated, buoyant 


we manner, “I can be of help to you—if 
y you permit. You can come to mine, the 


Seaboard Bank, and you can have a draft 
very confidentially placed to your ac- 
count there. Neither the White Boss 
nor Ko Fong need ever know it is there.” 

“Should they find out could they draw 
against it?” 

“Not without going to court—and I 
am sure that is one thing they won’t do. 
The White Boss will not care to have 
charges of kidnaping brought against 
him, and if he is flying high in society 
he is keeping the actions of his left 
hand strictly in the dark. There is no 
telling who he is.” 

“The thing for us to do is help him 
try and find out who his people are—and 
if they are alive. Think of his poor 
mother!” said Miss Crowell. 

“I was coming to that. I’ve been think- 
ing: It just occurs to me that some sort 
of melodramatic plot may have been 
launched against your mother, Mr. El- 
win, to force her into living with a man 
against her will. You were kept alive— 
perhaps as a constant whip to hold her 
in line. I know it sounds fantastic and 
theatrical, but there are fantastic and 
theatrical minds in this world who think 
it their stage... . You are still alive. If 
she is alive and within human reach, by 
God, we’ll find her!” 


AN such concern on the part of these 
people who were strangers but a 
few hours before, I was deeply moved. 
Miss Crowell left the room, returning 
later bearing chocolate and cakes for us. 
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While we ate, the storm, which had 
warned us all afternoon in one way and 
another, broke furiously, as bay storms 
sometimes can do. Water splashed 
against the window-panes as if dashed 
out of buckets. 

“Tt is certainly too beastly for Mr. 
Elwin to be allowed away from here to- 
night—when there are two beds vacant 
in the house,” said Aunt Martha. 
“Where is your hospitality, Amos?” 

“Sure! Sure! Virginia, you will do 
the honors I hope. Mr. Elwin is wel- 
come to move here, if he wishes.” 

Aunt Martha had said little, but evi- 
dently she had been doing a great deal 
of thinking, and it was all in my favor. 


HERE is a saying: He who shares 
another’s troubles paves his own way 
to the fourth heaven. 

But as I rubbed my eyes next morning 
and realized the tremendous thing that 
had happened to me, I could imagine no 
heaven more acceptable than a berth in 
this home of white people. White / 

“And J am white,” I kept saying to 
myself. 

There was much that I had to tell at 
the breakfast table. When I finished 
speaking, Captain Crowell replied: 

“Yes; I have put in rather a busy 
night pondering the situation, my boy; 
and I am aware of the possibilities. But 
do not spend your time in needless fret- 
ting on our account. I have declared 
myself publicly as militantly aligned 
against the vice conditions threatening 
to stifle legitimate enterprise. Your case 
is a tremendous weapon—when we know 
how to use it. To that end I have been 
studying. Has it ever occurred to you 
that your real name might be John 
Elwin?” 

“N-no; I can’t say that it has. Now 
that you mention it, I do recall that in 
my first instructions in the distributing 
job, Ko Fong seemed very determined to 
impress the name upon my mind. He 
had me repeat it several times.” 

“Well, that strengthens my theory a 
little. Let us consider: We have, as I 
suggested melodramatically last night, a 
villain who has kept you alive after kid- 
naping, as a whip over your mother. If 
she were not alive, if she had died, say, 
while you were very young, you would 
have ceased to be of value to the White 
Boss long ago, Let’s accept all the melo- 
dramatic elements, and follow this logic 
to a natural climax. The White Boss 
discovered how useful you could be by 
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pulling his chestnuts in his grand coup 
of violating the agreement between the 
original three opium companies or tongs. 
In the meantime he keeps your mother 
believing that you are still alive and in 
his power. She has yielded to him only 
through her love of you, but it has not 
won the least bit of love for him. It 
only spurs the monster on to greater 
cruelty. His use of you as a distributor 
of opium, as a literal goat, can be used 
as a crowning touch. 

“There is likely to be trouble over Ko 
Fong’s violation of the forbidden terri- 
tory. When sifted down, the exploits of 
John Elwin, easily traceable, are the 
cause. For several days there has been 
a rumbling of trouble in Chinatown, and 
no doubt the matter is in a sifting 
process; but you have skipped, and I 
hope they can never find you. But should 
a body be found by the police some day, 
identifiable as John Elwin, and your ex- 
ploits as an opium distributor be made 
public—who knows what tortures may be 
applied by the fiend to your mother? It’s 
an evil picture, but logic leads to it, 
deducing from what you have told us.” 


MUST have winced visibly at his pres- 
] entation of it, for he was rebuked gent- 
ly by both his sister and niece. Captain 
Binks spoke in defense of Crowell’s de- 
ductions. 

“It’s hard lines, to be sure; but the 
lad is hard enough to face ’em, I’m think- 
ing; and I’d say he should be on the 
hunt for his mother without delay.” 

“TI am coming to that,” continued Cap- 
tain Crowell. “On the theory that John 
Elwin is your right name, we will start 
our search. You can help in this, Vir- 
ginia, if you will.” 

“Tf I will! I like that! After Mr. 
Elwin became so precipitate as to close 
my mission for me, he owes me a place 
in his affairs!” 

“All right, Virginia,’ her uncle went 
on. “I have a plan: While Elwin and I 
go to the bank to settle the matter about 
his Santa Rosa deposits, suppose you go 
to the Hall of Records and look up the 
vital statistics of twenty-one, -two, or 
-three years ago, and look for Elwin. 
Phone to my office later what you have 
discovered. It may take you longer 
than the morning to accomplish this.” 

The girl looked up excitedly. 

“T can do further than that, if I’m 
lucky,” she said. “I can hunt up news- 
paper files. The Elwins couldn’t be any- 
thing else but smart and active people!” 


THE REVOLT OF THE WHITE ONE 


And thus the search for my people 
began.... 

Transferring my Santa Rosa account 
to the Seaboard Bank was simple enough, 
with the addition that the president of 
the bank, at Crowell’s suggestion, prom- 
ised he would write the Santa Rosa 
officials and have them refuse any infor- 
mation to investigators as to such a 
deposit. If it had already been investi- 
gated, as we feared, then its removal 
must be kept secret. That was the only 
way in which I could be reached by 
spies now, watching bank transactions. 

Then we waited for Virginia’s report, 
which was exciting enough when it came 
in. Captain Crowell answered the phone, 
and then turned to me. 

“She talks as if she struck a bonanza 
of information, my boy. She will be at 
the Colonial Café. You take a cab there 
and have lunch with her and get the de- 
tails. Come to the house tonight for 
supper, and we'll thresh them out. Go, 
and I hope it’s good news.” 

Virginia was brimming with excite- 
ment when I stepped from my cab in 
front of the café, and I responded to it. 
We hurried in to a private booth; and 
there, after giving our orders, she rapidly 
sketched her investigations. 

“T first searched through birth-records 
until I found the entry of a John Elwin 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Elwin, January 
third, 1868. Fourteen months earlier, the 
Elwins had been married in a Presbyteri- 
an church, my own faith. Reverend Bates 
was the pastor. The bride was formerly 
Edith Lankisham, an actress. The sign- 
ing witnesses were Felix Hardy and 
Richard Van Gyle.” 

“Van Gyle! Why—it seems to me I 
have heard that name recently.” 

“Oh, yes. He is a prominent capitalist 
on the Hill. Ran for mayor last year, 
and polled most of his votes in the 


“My baby! It seems 

just yesterday! What 

miracles can happen to 

time. And you—how 
big ahd fine!” 


northeast section. That will go against 
him if he runs again, Uncle says—Uncle 
helped to defeat him. But Dick Van 
Gyle is popular with sporting people.” 

“Van Gyle would be the person to 
see, then—if he has any idea where my 
father and mother are.” 

“Let’s wait and see Uncle. Felix Hardy 
is dead. We have the newspaper offices 
to visit yet—and we can do that to- 
gether this afternoon.” 


LD newspaper files revealed more en- 

lightenment on Edith Lankisham. 
She was the first starring actress in the 
old Lankisham playhouse, and ended her 
career abruptly to marry John Elwin, a 
young professor in a college across the 
bay. That was the end of the Lankisham 
publicity as far as she was concerned, 
but her family had been overtaken with 
tragedies more grim than they had ever 
staged. The playhouse had burned down 
a few months after the founder killed 
himself. Suicide was legally accepted, 
but it had left a question-mark in the 
public mind. We tried every possible 
lead to trace the Elwins, but failed. 

As Miss Crowell suggested that I go 
home with her, we made a hasty trip to 
Mrs. Harriman’s, where I put a number 
of things in a valise; and it was well we 
stopped, for there was a letter awaiting 
me. I had never received a letter before. 

The moment I glimpsed Chinese, I 
knew who it was from—Sam Lee; and 
what he had to report seemed to go with 
the rest of the exciting events of the day. 
He wrote that on Saturday evening his 
boss people had given a reception to 
many high-up persons, and he had been 
placed in charge of the taking-off gar- 
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ments, Among the guests had been a 
most beautiful woman, but with a face 
full of sadness, When she was most 
sad, she looked very much like me! 

She had come as the wife of Richard 
Van Gyle! 

That night Captain Crowell’s niece 
and I were like two children telling of 
our discoveries. He listened patiently 
until we had finished, and became 
thoughtful before replying. I could see 
he was troubled. 

“Dick Van Gyle is about the biggest 
political power in one chunk that we 
have. It was only by a scratch that 
honest votes beat his sleight-of-hand 
politics. I have suspected his connec- 
tions with the vice ring all along—I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was this White 
Boss. But to find the proof—” 

“If we could only arrange a meeting 
between Mr. Elwin and Mrs. Van Gyle 
and make sure that she is his mother— 
wouldn't that be proof?” 

“It certainly may lead to proof,” he 
admitted. 

“Arrange the meeting, Amos—by all 
means,” urged Aunt Martha. “If she is 
a true mother, she has been hungering 
for the sight of her son all these years.” 

With supper over, Captain Crowell 
suggested we set aside the subject and 
have some music. It developed that his 
niece could play the piano, and she had 
a very wonderful singing voice. To me, 
who had heard nothing like it—well, no 
Chinaman had ever dreamed a pipe- 
dream more exquisite than the realities 
of my life at that moment. 

Her uncle sang “Asleep in the Deep,” 
and the way his voice rolled out, and 
then down on the deep notes, accompa- 
nied by her rich soprano, it was like the 
surge of the sea off the Golden Gate set 
to music. Later, games were mentioned ; 
and when it was learned that I played 
chess only, having played many a game 
with Sam Chong, Captain Binks prompt- 
ly got a chessboard and claimed me for 
the rest of the evening. 


INGE until morning did the subject 
come up again of how we should go 
about arranging a meeting between Mrs. 
Van Gyle and me; and it was resumed 
abruptly by Captain Crowell. 

“We will approach her indirectly 
through the personal columns of the 
papers,” he said. “It comes to my mind 
that the Lankisham estate is in an un- 
settled state. Whether this is so or not, 
we'll assume that it is, and run the ad 


accordingly. . . . Here’s what you do, 
Mr, Elwin: you take a suite of rooms 
at the Palace. Have all applicants meet 
you there. They should first apply to 
the ad department of the papers; and if 
they ask a few questions satisfactorily, 
then they will be given your room-num- 
ber at the hotel. You should be pro- 
tected there by a secretary, who will 
have another list of questions to ask. I 
will send you one of my office clerks to 
act for you. Naturally there will only 
be one woman who will qualify by this 
method, and that will be your mother. 
It may take days—weeks, to accomplish 
it. But I think it a good protective 
plan.” 

“Oh, Uncle! That will be a wonderful 
plan! May I—may I help you with it, 
Mr. Elwin?” 

Indeed she did help me, and Captain 
Binks drove the Crowell coach around 
with us until all the arrangements were 
made. Together she and I worded a 
personal which we gave every paper: 
“Will Edith Lankisham kindly advise 
whereabouts? Estate settlement. In- 
form this paper.” 

This done, and having the afternoon 
to do with, and rain threatening, Miss 
Crowell suggested a matinée; thus I was 
introduced to another phase of city life. 


Fe three gloomy days after I had 
taken the Palace suite it rained stead- 
ily. One morning an answer came to the 
personal column insertion. At the sound 
of a feminine voice speaking to my “sec- 
retary,” my heart quickened. I was in an 
adjoining room, he having been placed 
conveniently to receive the applicants. 

But he had not asked two questions 
before I knew she was an impostor 
brazenly optimistic in an attempt to 
cash in on a legacy... . 

Two more tedious days passed; and 
then on a bright but windy afternoon a 
second applicant appeared. When I 
first heard her low, clear, cultured voice, 
a tingle went all through me. I record 
the dialogue thus: 

“Do you recall a certain afternoon, 
madam, somewhere in the outskirts of 
this city, of a cabin being violently 
entered and a woman and child sepa- 
rated ?” 

“Oh—oh! Are you—are you hired here 
to taunt me with that horrible memory ?” 

“No, ma’am; no such reason prompts 
that inquiry. But you remember the cir- 
cumstances perfectly? I must ask if the 
child was ever returned.” 
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“No! Never! Ji—if this is the same 
case, you must know that I never got 
my baby back. Qh, do you know where 
he is? Tell me about him!” 

; “Perhaps he can tell you better than 


I had opened the door before he fin- 
ished that. At the sight of this beautiful 
woman, the name “Mother!” left my 
lips as if it were drawn from me. She 
was elegantly dressed, but wore only a 
modest locket for jewelry. Young-look- 
ing, but a world of sadness in her eyes 
so like my own as I remembered them 
when they looked back at me from my 
first mirror. 

Startled at my call, a light of joy 
transforming her sadness, she took a 
step toward me; and then I rushed to 
catch her. I had been faulty in esti- 
mating the stamina of a mother’s heart. 

I eased her gently upon a long divan, 
dismissed my helper, and rubbed her 
hands until her eyes opened again. I 
seemed to know that she had only fainted. 

“Where am I? Has Van been play- 
ing another of his cruel jokes? Are you 
—are you real? Did you call me 
‘Mother ?’? Oh, I know you are my son! 
Your face is both John’s and mine... . 
Where have you been? Why haven't 
you come to me before?” 

I was on my knees to her now, lost for 
a moment in silent worship of this won- 
derful person—my mother! The face 
was the same as in that far-off dream, 
I knew now it had not been a dream, 

“Mother! It seems sacrilege to call 
you Mother. You are so wonderful.” 

At that she imprisoned my head upon 
her breast and rained kisses wherever 
her lips happened to fall, Where was 
there a heaven to equal that! 

Again I let time take care of itself; it 
seemed as if I were being born again to 
her, that life would begin from there, 
and I would learn from her as a child 
the things she had heen deprived of 
teaching me. 


Ao a bit we drew away, to look at 
each other. Her eyes were all shiny 
with stars in a face that, having for- 
gotten how to smile, was wanting to 
laugh but having to cry. 

“My—-baby! It seems just yesterday. 
What miracles can happen to time! And 
you—how big and fine! I believe you 
are taller than your father... , You are 
sure—Van had no hand in this?” 

“Van Gyle, I believe you mean. No; 
he did not arrange this meeting between 


us, If he is the mysterious White Boss 
whose identity J am trying to discover, 
then I want a meeting with him!” 

“Oh—no! You mustn’t ever meet 
him, He will crush you. Oh, I’m sure 
now he has been the evil genius of my— 
of all our lives. We have so much to 
tell. Who educated you? Your accent 
is strange, my son—but how wonderful 
is your voice! Stand up—let me look 
at you.” 

I stood; and then I sat beside her and 
told her my story. Now I will set down 
here in her own words what she told me: 


CHAPTER VII 


Y people, the Lankishams, were all 

show people. On reaching San 
Francisco, they built a theater. My 
cousin, George Lankisham, had worked 
hard to train me for a star in drama, 
that being my ambition and most tal- 
ented inclination. I was cast in the 
leading réle of the play that opened the 
Lankisham Theater, and was so well ac- 
cepted that a great career seemed as- 
sured for me. 

After the show there was a grand re- 
ception; the best people crowding each 
other to congratulate the actors. To mé 
it was only a blur of admiring faces. 

But one face pushed through the blur 
to take shape and compel my attention. 
It was so different from the rest. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but could 
only stammer, “You—did—fine!” 

Somehow that compliment seemed 
more sincere than all the flowered ex- 
travagance heaped upon me by those 
who were trying to crowd him away. 
Impulsively I held hard to his hand, as 
if to defend his right to have another 
instant with me, 

“I’m so glad you liked it,” I replied 
awkwardly, the words dying on my lips 
as I saw a face peering over his shoul- 
der and a hand clutching him. I re- 
member the man’s words: “I say there, 
John, what’s wrong with introducing a 
fellow? How do you happen to be in 
on this? Is it something you’ve been 
keeping from me, old chap?” 

The man holding my hand was John 
Elwin, and the other looking over his 
shoulder was Richard Van Gyle. 

In that instant I clung the harder to 
John’s hand, as if intuitively realizing 
the danger he was in, having the other 
for an acquaintance. Love at first sight? 
Perhaps. At any rate, that was the 
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beginning. John Elwin came often to 
the theater, losing his bashfulness. He 
was a professor with promise of a high 
position at the university. His people 
were aristocrats of the first water. Dick 
Van Gyle had been a college mate of 
John’s in the East, and had joined the 
family when they decided to come West 
to invest their fortunes. 

But regardless of what John’s people 
were, I fell in love with him, and lost all 
ambition for the stage. In fact, my con- 
tinuance in the play was a mistake. I 
lost sympathy for it, and the patrons be- 
gan to wail, and then to drop away. My 
cousin ordered me to drop my love-affair 
and stick to my career. I answered him 
with the announcement that John and I 
had become engaged. 

That so angered George that he ordered 
me out of the play, and out of his life. 
I really felt sorry for him; he had been 
so good and painstaking with me. But 
what can people do when they are 
gripped in a love as strong as John El- 
win’s and mine? 

I quit my cousin, and determined to 
make John a good wife. He was so 
much in love with me himself that he 
thought all the world would be, at least 
his small part of it concerning his par- 
ents and social connections. He took me 
over one Sunday to visit them all. He 
had asked them beforehand to gather for 
a surprise. I was introduced as the sur- 
prise, Edith Lankisham, brilliant star 
of the theater. I can remember vividly 
the look of horror that came over the 
faces of all present. 

“An actress! Oh, my good heavens 

When John saw how savage his gentle 
parents and cultured social acquaintances 
could be against an actress in their 
midst, he told them what he thought of 
them in language surprising for a pro- 
fessor, and took me away. He deter- 
mined to marry me anyway, and though 
I felt obliged to protest, my love was too 
great to make my arguments convincing. 
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WENT to live at a girl chum’s until 

the wedding. There John continued to 
pay court. Loraine Hardy, my chum, 
lived with her parents out on Valencia 
Road. I was married at her house—her 
father, Felix Hardy, giving the bride 
away. Richard Van Gyle stood up with 
John as best man. 

I had seen a lot of Dick, and knew 
intuitively that he felt an infatuation 
forme. I deemed my love for John suffi- 
cient protection against him, however. 


Poor John! His own parents had not 
only turned him out, but they were in- 
strumental in preventing him from ob- 
taining the professorship—just as if he 
had contaminated himself in marryin 
me. He tried at once to find manu 
labor, and did get work with a track- 
laying gang. We moved to a place 
nearer town, and were happy in having 
each other. 


UT John lost that job and tried an- 
other. In six months he had ob- 
tained and lost as many jobs. He was 
never told why his work was not satis- 
factory. He was simply laid off, and 
another put in his place. 

Naturally we both soon began to 
worry. The little he brought in scarcely 
paid the rent—and dividing it between 
food and rent left us running behind. 

Dick Van Gyle was a frequent visitor, 
and I always tried to set a good table for 
him, but of course he could sense how 
things were going, and I secretly feared 
he was watching our affair with an evil 
purpose. I was afraid of him, but more 
afraid of telling John of my fears. 

Once he came when John was bitterly 
informing me that he had lost his newest 
job for the same unknowable reason, and 
that the boss had refused to pay him for 
the three days’ work. 

“I know I did my work as well as 
others were doing, but he ordered me off 
the job, and laughed in my face when I 
asked for money.” 

So tragic had the situation become 
that John didn’t seem to mind letting 
Dick know how things really were with 
us. Dick drew his hand from his pocket 
with money in it, and offered it to John. 

“Certainly not!” said yout “We 
haven’t come to that, Dick. I'll find 
work in the morning again.” 

Dick poured it out on the table. 

“Nonsense. You take this and use it,” 
he said. “There’s more where this comes 
from.” 

Impulsively I picked it up and tucked 
it back in his pockets, eying him steadily 
as I did so. 

“Very well,” he said, shrugging; and 
T felt sure that it was a threat. 

John looked again for work, but in 
vain. He was not wanted as a laborer. 
He quit that and got an indoor job for 
less money; but it lasted for several 
months, and things looked brighter. He 
wouldn’t tell where he was working, how- 
ever, and Dick seemed very curious 
about it. : 
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‘Isay, John, what’s wrong with 

introducing a fellow? Is this 

something you’ve been keep- 
ing from me, old chap?” 


|. 


“Please don’t ask,” John used: to say. 
ae honest money, and it is work I can 

0. 
I learned quite by accident that he 
was. teaching English to a class of Chi- 
nese, in the pay of a Chinese society. 
Dick tried to pump me at times, but I 
insisted that I didn’t know. 

Then—you were born. How that 
event brightened our lives! John lost 
the moodiness that had been growing on 
him for weeks; and nothing pleased him 
more than romping with you in your 
little crib. -. 

But it has always been in the Lanki- 
sham family to meet with tragedy in the 
very height of happiness. Changing my 
name had not changed the luck that has 
dogged us all. One day John did not 
come home. Nor have I seen. him since 
the morning he set out, happy as always. 
I applied to the police to. hunt for him, 
but they gave it up after weeks. Dick 
was very good then in helping me in my 
distress. I-forgat my fears of him for 
the time, but he reminded me of them 


one day a month later, when he sug- 
gested that John might have tired of me 
and deserted me. 

“You know he couldn’t do a thing like 
that! You lie to yourself when you 
suggest such a thing,” I protested. 

“Well, ’'m not lying when I say that 
I have a home you can come to, and an 
income that will support you. Of course 
you can keep Junior. I will try to care 
for him as if he were my own. But you 
could have saved yourself a lot of woe 
if you had married me instead of John, 
Edith. Think over my suggestion.” 

The only emotion that awoke in me 
for the moment was intense anger; and 
when he left, I hurriedly got my things 
together, and set out for Loraine’s. 

I told the Hardys my fears. I be- 
lieved Dick somehow to be responsible 
for all the jobs John had lost. Felix 
Hardy said he never did like Dick him- 
self, and he urged me to remain; but I 
told him. I wanted to go where I wasn’t 
known, and set up shop as a seamstress, 
work-at which I was quite. good.: : 
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Near San Mateo I found a place with 
the Potrero family, teaching children 
and sewing, and washing the finer clothes 
of the women around. Felicia Potrero 
was a good-hearted Spanish woman, and 
proved a great help to me. 

I had a littke one-room cottage all to 
myself—and you—back from the road. 
I intended remaining there until Dick 
should have time to get over his in- 
fatuation for me, and if I could save 
enough, I would go back into the city 
and open a dressmaking establishment. 

But over a year passed. Loraine mar- 
ried and moved away, and her parents 
died. That left me strictly on my own. 

My work as a fine laundress cut into 
the trade of a crabbed old Chinaman 
two blocks from me, who had the au- 
dacity to tell me on more than one occa- 
sion to “make dressee and let me wash 
dressee.” 

T paid no attention to him. One morn- 
ing he warned me again with threat in 
his voice. I should have made a com- 
plaint against him; but I had a lot of 
work on hand. Late that afternoon 
several Chinese entered the place with- 
out knocking. You were sitting on the 
floor playing with a spot of light, as 
you have said. I was grabbed by several 
hands and hurried into a carriage. I 
fought until I fainted. On recovering, 
who should be bending over me but Dick 
Van Gyle! 

“You!” I gasped. ‘“Where—where is 
my baby?” 

“Lord, Edith, how should I know?” 
he said. “And how come you to be lying 
here beside the road like this?” 


ie was dusk. Dick explained that he 
had come out to see some horses being 
sold at auction, and on his way back 
had seen a woman’s form lying beside 
the road. There was no reason to be- 
lieve differently, for there was such an 
auction going on at the Potrero stables. 
Yet I wanted to shrink from him. 

I told my story, and he expressed him- 
self wrathfully against Hong See, the 
Chinese laundryman, and all his kind; 
but there being no other alternative, I 
accepted his offer of help then. He did, 
or pretended to, expend a lot of money 
and effort trying to locate you. 

I—I gave up fighting after a while, and 
married him. He was sure John was 
dead, that he would never come back to 
claim me. I yielded to him without get- 
ting a divorce,.or dcing anything else to 
make the marriage legal. He said it was 


best. With the loss of all that I loved, 
I was past caring... . 

Tl not tell you of the difficult life I 
have been living with that man. He 
has risen to power as he had predicted, 
but I am sure the city would be better 
off with less of his power. We travel in 
the highest society—that is, of a sport- 
ing element. . . . But oh, my son, all of 
that means nothing to me now since I 
have you again! 


CHAPTER VIII 


OOKING back upon that hour, it 
seems incredible that I let my 
mother go from me back to the man who 
had designed so much ill against us. I 
should have taken her far off, to a place 
of hiding, and kept her there. But had 
I done so, this story might never have 
come to a happy end. 

I did say to her: “Mother, we are to- 
gether now; we need not part again. I 
am with friends who will be delighted to 
meet you.” 

“No—no! Don’t tempt me, my son. 
You don’t know the power that man 
has! I’m afraid of him. Afraid to go 
back—more afraid to stay away. He 
may have spies out watching me, though 
I took precious care to avoid being fol- 
lowed. It was clever of you to work 
out that method of getting in touch with 
me. Can’t we keep up a correspondence 
that way? Let’s see: I’m Polly; you’re 
Eddy. When we have something im- 
portant, we'll have a line printed.” 

“JT hate to think of it, Mother. I hate 
to think of always having to hide, too. I 
want to fight—make him answer to me. 
But when I do, I want my blows to 
count. Sam Chong has taught me the 
value of patience. Captain Crowell, I 
know, will be able to make more of what 
you have told me than I can myself.” 

I watched my mother after she left 
me, watched her from the lobby window 
as she crossed from the hotel and took a 
cab a block farther out. The wind was 
blowing a gale, and there were not many 
promenaders out. My mood became 
more dismal than before, after I saw her 
disappear—a heavy premonition that I 
might never see her again. 

Having no use for the suite further, I 

uit the Palace and took a cab for the 
rowell residence. 

“Why, John!” exclaimed Virginia ex- 
citedly as she helped me off with my 
greatcoat. “You’ve met your mother!” 
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“Does my face give me away like 
that?” I evaded. 

“You’ve certainly lost your Oriental 
influence,” she laughed. “Uncle is home 
early. You will have to tell us all about 
it before we can eat.” 

The happy household was gathered in 
the drawing-room, Captain Binks sat 
on a stool at Aunt Martha’s feet, hold- 
ing her ball of yarn. 

She looked up at me as I entered the 
room, searched my face over her gold- 
rim glasses, and smiled shrewdly. 

“Any young man who can look as 
you do after seeing his mother isn’t to 
be considered a bad young man. I am 
very happy for you, John.” 

This from her was a great deal. 

Captain Crowell had laid down the 
evening paper, and was pouring drinks 
for three. He believed in temperance if 
a man could hold his drinks; teetotalism 
if he couldn’t. I took what he poured 
me then and retold my mother’s story. 
As I finished, Captain Crowell frowned 
dubiously in his empty glass, 

“Little good it does to call names,” 
he growled. “I would like to have the 
scoundrel aboard ship in the middle of 
the ocean.... But that isn’t getting him 
into court. That’s our aim, and your 
mother hasn’t given us a tangible clue 
on which to implicate him—only her 
fears and suspicions. We can’t get him 
for his opium traffic, for there aren’t any 
adequate laws. A city ordinance would 
close his business in the city, but chances 
are we couldn’t connect him with it. He 
has his actions covered at every point. 
We couldn’t make kidnaping charges 
stick, and we’d only be playing into his 
hands—making it harder for you and 
your mother. You will simply have to 
lie low and hope for a break.” 

“Since you have to hide, you might 
as well hide here,” declared Virginia. 


HY seriously considering the offer, 
I recalled my other lodgings. 

“T believe my room rent is up at Mrs. 
Harriman’s. If I don’t show up tonight, 
she may dump my things into the street. 
Tl certainly have to report and assure 
her my absence has been in a good 
cause.” 

“Binks will take you down later, and 
you can just pile your stuff in the coach 
and come back with him,” said Crowell. 

Binks nodded. 

“T say, matey: When the lad was tell- 
ing us his story the other day, he men- 
tioned that ‘Chinese dried vegetables’ 


were being sent in from Poppy Island. 
Tell us, lad, if you can remember—did 
you ever hear where it was located?” 

“Tt seems to me that it was placed at 
six days out, westerly winds. There 
were some Chinese sailors in the colony 
at times, and I overheard their talk.” 

“Six days—eighteen hundred miles for 
the Sea Sprite, as seaworthy a ship as 
ever slid down the ways. ... Laws me, 
I should know every wave in the ocean 
six days out of this port. Two-thirds of 
the islands, anyway.” 

“This was spoken of as hard to find— 
seems to drift. It can’t be found by 
compass,” I said. 


APTAIN BINKS jumped to his feet 
and stared at me. 

“Drifting Island!” he blurted. “Well, 
by the— Say! If they’ve started rais- 
ing poppies on that island—but where’d 
they get water—without condensing it? 
Not a bird nor a tree, nor a spring of 
fresh water for a worm to wallow in.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you're 
one of the two hundred or more ‘only’ 
sailors that ever put into that island, 
Binks?” demanded Crowell in good- 
natured disbelief. 

“Belay there, matey. You heard the 
lad; there 7s such an island, and my trip 
to it is a matter of nautical history, and 
the log of the Sea Sprite is framed on 
the wall of the North Star office in Liver- 
pool, labeled the craziest log on record. 
And I’m the ship’s master that delivered 
it up from my ship.” 

“Oh, tell us about it, Captain Binks!” 
urged Virginia. 

“Aye, m’ lass, and let me think.” 

“He means he wants another drink,” 
said Captain Crowell. 

“Ah!” said Binks, smacking his lips. 
“And now for the craziest trip a master 
with three years on the seven oceans to 
his credit ever had upon a hull that 
floats: I was heading for this port from 
Australia to take back a cargo of hides 
and soap fat listed on my charter. A 
three-day storm broke up a calm that 
had us gasping for breath six days out 
of Sydney. There hadn’t been wind 
enough to keep us moving so we could 
hold our place on the chart. And then 
the blow struck. We plowed before it 
and were blown off our course, I was 
not panicky at all until the night watch 
called my attention to the change in the 
wind. It had been blowing steady from 
the sou’west, but it had changed to the 
south without any noticeable effort, and 
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we were plowing dead north. That was 
according to the compass. 

“But I cast my weather eye through a 
break in the clouds, and the sky appar- 
ently had shifted around. According to 
the sky, the North Star was now in the 
west, and all the other constellations 
were arranged accordingly. Still, a mas- 
ter must steer by his instruments. Lord, 
how I prayed the wind to stop, and day 
to break so that I could get my spiritual 
bearings if nothing else. It’s not pleas- 
ant to have things you can’t understand 
taking place at night. 

“The wind did stop, and the sun rose 
in a clear sky, and the morning watch 
yelled ‘Land ho!’ He had no right to 
yell that in that part of the sea; and my 
glass had no right to tell me land was 
present; but it was there—two sharp 
peaks on the horizon, rising up from a 
broad, flat base. 

“Now, the needle was pointing direct- 
ly at it, yet the sun was rising to the 
left of it, north nor’west by north. I got 
the fidgets pretty easy in those days, 


and I turned and ground my cap into 
the deck. Man, if day hadn’t broke 
and the wind gone down, we’d have 
smashed dead on into that island! 

“I ordered enough sail up to take her 
at a cautious clip, standing off and 
sounding constantly as we neared, and 
took a whole day to find anchorage. 
There was something about that island 
that had hoodwinked my compass; and 
being young and occasionally thinking 
of Columbus, I sent first a land-party 
ashore, who reported nothing much of 
anything but a volcanic mass with a 
streak of magnetic iron running north 
and south, a hundred paces wide. I de- 
cided to lay to and go ashore in the 
morning. 

“Sure enough, Mr. Dodson had told 
me true—iron it was, and enough to 
make a nation ride supreme in the Pa- 
cific, once it was claimed and developed. 
So I thought—and dreamed. I had 
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samples of it sacked up and stored in the 
hold aft, and then we quit the place. 

“I believed the compass would right 
itself once it got clear of the long-reach- 
ing magnetism; and it did—after a 
fashion. I was heading by prayer and 
by guess for San Francisco. Whatever 
it is from here to San Diego, I missed it 
that far. 

“T had the compass taken ashore there 
and put to rights; then I crawled along 
the coast and shipped aboard my hides 
and fat... . On my trip around the 
Horn I hugged the coast to keep land in 
sight, as I still wasn’t sure of my 
compass. The body of magnetic iron on 
that island had afflicted it with a chronic 
complaint, somehow. I was afraid the 
samples had something to do with it, 
but I wanted to land them at a steel- 
smith’s and learn the value of my find. 

“In walking up the Atlantic, I pulled 
into Rio for my last stopping-port. Then 
I headed for the Azores—and trouble. 
Soon as ever I hit the trades, I had to 
trust to the compass. I came out some- 
where on the west African coast. I took 
a grip on myself and headed north. I 
couldn’t follow the African coast for- 
ever, and in another storm we stood to 

sea for several days, going by chart and 


“Murdering hea- 
thens!” ejaculated 
Binks, cracking his 
whip. Werodeinto 

the thick of it, and 
> Lleapedoff thebox. 


compass, and reached British Territory 
—in the Bermudas. It would make your 
hair stand on end to look on the log and 
see where I had picked up the Bermudas. 

“But by those two miscalculations I 
was able to choose a fair compromise 
course that had me in French waters 
where I should have been heading for 
the Isle of Wight; and by that time the 
crew were scarcely human. If I had 
failed to pull into home port the next 
time we stood out to sea, they’d have 
mutinied.... 

“It was a crazy log, I tell you, and my 
masters were not a bit pleased at the 
delay chalked up. I looked to see my- 
self broken for it. I told my story, and 
they had the compass examined. It 
checked up perfect on the ship by 
another, and also on shore by the same 
method. They got the best authorities 
to examine it. One of them insisted 
that something went wrong with the test 
compasses they brought aboard. 

“They were standing offshore of in- 
sanity themselves when the last bit of 
my cargo was docked. It was when one 
of my sample sacks that I hadn’t men- 
tioned hauling aboard from the island 
was being trundled along deck that they 
all seemed to go balmy. 

“What is in that sack?’” yells an in- 
spector. 

““Magnetic iron, says I, ‘from the 
island I was tellin’ of” 
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“Well, they forgot the compass, and all 
went crazy over the iron. To make a 
long story short, I was treated pretty 
nice by my masters for having had the 
gumption to land some stronger sea- 
power for Britannia, and for the master- 
ly way in which I had maneuvered across 
the Atlantic, and I mean back and forth 
across it, to get my bearings occasionally 
from both continents. 

“Then they found that my iron ore 
wouldn’t make commercial iron by any 
known flux. They tried it by every 
process invented, but there was some- 
thing lacking. ‘Specular’ iron, I think 
they called it. Anyway, there was a 
grand hush-up about it, and I was sent 
to sea quickly with another cargo to get 
rid of me. 

“That’s the story of Drifting Island, 
the place a sailor tells about only when 
he’s full three sheets in the wind; and 
most of ’em tells only what they heard 
handed down by members of my crew. 
But I still have a piece of the iron.” 

- “Did you ever try to find the island 
again?” 

“Once about thirty years later. But 
I gave it up after a week’s tackin’ 
around. I figured I got just close enough 
for the needle to give slightly, but not 
enough to be noticeable. Going by chart 
and needle, this would cause the ship 
to stand off until the area was com- 
pletely passed. Steering by compass, 
the closest you could get is probably not 
under two hundred miles, and that isn’t 
close enough to sight land. There may 
be some secret way of reaching it, and 
sailors have found it out since my time.” 


T the conclusion of Captain Binks’ 
story, we all engaged in a lively dis- 
cussion over the possibilities. Had the 
White Boss found the secret of sending 
ships to and from it at will? Had he 
solved problems of existence on its water- 
less shores sufficient to maintain a force 
of poppy-growers responsible for whole 
cargoes of “Chinese dried vegetables”? 

Captain Crowell said: 

“With San Francisco world-famous as 
a shanghai port, there is no telling how 
many men have disappeared to become 
laborers in the opium traffic. Slave labor 
it would undoubtedly be.” 

“Aye, and you don’t catch me on the 
docks after dark, either,” Captain Binks 
sagely replied. “A good job would be to 
look into that shanghai business! Well, 
my lad, I'll have the coach around and 
we go for your things—what d’you say?” 


In a few minutes Captain Binks and I 
were off to my rooms on Turk Street, no 
more than a dozen blocks south and west. 
As we approached Geary Street, we be- 
came aware of riotous shouting in the 
direction of Chinatown, much of it in 
Chinese. I was on the box with Binks, 
and we paused to see what was going on. 
A sharp rabble seemed rapidly to be 
coming out on Geary Street. 

People were rushing from their doors 
to the sidewalk, in the path of the on- 
coming combatants. Rather, a faction 
seemingly facing destruction was scam- 
pering like rabbits from the mercfléss 
pursuit of the victors. 


We could see paving-stones being 
hurled. Any dark figure seermed to 
be a target. Under a lamp on the next 
block I saw a tall Oriental strike his 
quarry down with a deft swing of his 
long queue, on the extreme end of which 
was a lead weight. 

Presently we heard a white woman 
scream, and then: “Mamma! Mamma! 
They hurt my mamma!” 

“Murdering heathens!” ejaculated 
Binks, cracking the whip and swinging 
the coach down Geary. We rode into 
the thick of it, Binks cutting at Oriental 
faces with his lash to clear a way toward 
the crying child. Spying the little girl 
beside a fallen form, I leaped off the box 
and felled the first Chinaman who got 
in my way. 

“Here she is! Somebody open a door 
and let me in with this woman!” I 
shouted. 

“Here, sir—this way,” a voice re- 
sponded; and I ran with my burden 
toward a man standing in a lighted door- 
way. The woman bled from a head 
gash, and was still unconscious. A doc- 
tor arrived, and took charge. A disor- 
ganized group of whites seemed ready to 
join in the fight. 

“Let’s form a line across the street,” I 
suggested, “and drive them back where 
they belong.” 

“Good! Take the lead. We'll follow.” 

It seemed the natural thing for me to 
do, directing the fight from there on. 
Some queer weapons were brought into 
service, gathered from everywhere; and 
before many steps I found myself with a 
table-leg in my hands. 

The wall of whites swelled behind me 
to a dozen deep. Policemen on a riot 
call joined us. 

Steadily we drove the tong men who 
had been getting the worst of it, back 
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against their victors, until finally we had 
both factions on the run. Part of China- 
town had burst into flames; and the 
city’s red-shirted fire-fighters, clinging to 
big brass engines that belched black 
clouds into the night, went clanging into 
the Oriental section, white volunteers 
making the way safe for them. 

It was a night of blood, with race 
hatred running amok! 

At the boundary of Chinatown we met 
our greatest resistance. It was parry 
and club, duck and lunge, and look out 
for flying knives. To either side of me 
the angry white citizens shouted pro- 
fanity. My blood tingled with a joy 
of combat that surprised me when I re- 
flected upon it in calmer moments. 

I ran up against a group of four in a 
mad deadlock, and shouting “Death to 
all who despoil by the poppy !”—phrased 
in Chinese, it is a natural jargon for a 
war-cry—I broke the deadlock with all 
my one hundred and eighty pounds be- 
hind the table-leg as it smashed down 
upon entangled arms. 

“The White One! The white one who 
speaks our language as no other has been 
taught!” ejaculated a willowy member 
of the four, weaving toward me with a 
blade fully as long as my club. 

Chagrined at my foolhardiness, I 
struck at the knife with such force that 
the point came through the wood. The 
fellow went down with a broken wrist, 
and I followed with a clout on his head. 

Help on either side of me took over 
the affairs of the two crippled hatchet- 
men, and I took out after the fourth as 
he made off, evidently to sound the—to 
him—good tews. Seeing that my club 
was hampering me, I gave it a heave, 
the knife still in it; it whirled for ten 
feet like a boomerang. The wood part 
collided with skull. The fellow went 
down, and I whirled back into my own 
group of white fighters. 


Sais. tong war stopped as quickly as 
_1 it had begun. Leaders called in their 
forces; the streets cleared as if by 
magic. In an hour a systematic patrol 
by the police was established, and the 
rest of us dispersed. 

I had begun to thinking appréhensive- 
ly of my own troubles now, feeling pretty 
sure that the hostilities had all started 
over my encroachment of forbidden ter- 
ritory in the three-power opium agree- 
ment, and that the Ko Fong group, 
backed by the White Boss, was laying it 
all onto “John Elwin.” The words of 


THE WHITE ONE 


the tong man who had heard me utter 
that queerly phrased oath showed me 
that my name was a disturbing factor 
among the Orientals. 

Thinking that spies might be on my 
trail, I feared to return yet to the Cro- 
well residence.. Besides, I was spotted 
with blood, some of which was my own. 
I stood with a group of whites gathered 
upon the sidewalk in front of several 
brilliantly lighted residences, listening to 
repeated versions of the outbreak, and 
supposed reasons for it. Finally some 
one noticed my condition, and invited 
me into a house to get fixed up. 

They were fine people in that house, 
and the good wife attended to my 
wounds herself. I sponged my suit light- 
ly, and stood by a fireplace afterward to 
dry. Daylight arrived before I left. 


AM sure now that I had succeeded in 

eluding any spies, but I was not sure 
then. I set out afoot to my own rooms 
on Turk Street; and poor Mrs. Harri- 
man, who had locked her door, was 
almost afraid to let me in. 

“Those dreadful tongsters!”’ she shud- 
dered. “I do hope they’re all run out of 
town. It’s a pity they don’t set fire to 
that corner of the city and clean it out.” 

A few minutes after I had gone to 
my room and begun packing, I heard her 
scream: “Help! Help!” 

Framed in the front door, which she 
held open as if frozen in her grasp, was 
Sam Lee! 

As I ran down the stairs, I saw that 
there were battle marks on him. 

“Lo Fan Toy! You have been fight- 
ing also!” he said in Chinése; and Mrs. 
Harriman came to life. 

“Get out! Get out of my house. If 
you’re a friend of this tong man, you 
can get your things and go too; I always 
suspected something queer about you!” 

“Very well. I won’t bother moving 
my effects. Do as you wish with them. 
They are not important, anyway. Good 
morning to you. : .. Come on, Sam; we'll 
find a place where we can talk.” 

“Loo Chung too. He is with me. 
There is much to tell.” 

For two battered young Chinese to be 
seen on the street with feeling running 
so high, was to invite abuse; and for a 
white person to be with them was like- 
wise imprudent. But we had so to 
travel until I reached my favorite res- 
taurant at the foot of Turk Street, run 
by a Greek. I steered my companions 
there, and heard their stories. 
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“Think you can hold me here, you opium-peddling pig?” 


“TI try to keep out of it,” said Sam 
Lee. “I mind my business at my boss 
people’s place; but every day when I was 
working in the yard, I was bothered by 
tong men who came to ask questions. 
When I go to store on errands, they 
bother. Boss people complained, When 
fight start, some hatchet-men come up 
our street. Boss people tell me make 
them leave. I tell them, but they came 
after me. I ran back to go in house, but 
boss people shut me out. They tell me 
not to come back. They don’t want 
tong fighter working for hen I hurry 
round to back fence and run for where 
Loo Chung was working. He too had to 
escape the anger of the Unseeable White 
Boss for letting you and me run away 
that night. He found me, and I help 
him to get a job three weeks ago. But I 
find him in the street. Many Chinese 
house-servants were let go tonight!” 


Loo Chung had this to say—speaking 
in his own tongue; he found English 
hard to pronounce. 

“They seek you everywhere, White 
One. The price on your head is thirty 
thousand dollars. My father wanted me 
to sell knowledge of you, and secretly 
he and I would keep the thirty thousand. 
But a person who sells a friend, is not a 
friend of that friend. I am your friend, 
White One; and for you I renounce the 
wishes of my own father.” 

No man could ask more than that of 
another, regardless of color. I realized 
that finding new jobs for them was im- 
perative. I thought of Captain Crowell, 
and a plan formed in my mind. When 
eight o’clock came, I hired a cab to take 
us to Crowell’s office. I saw the driver 


look at me closely, but beyond observ- 


ing that he had a whole upper row of 
gold teeth, I paid no attention to him. 
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“Well, my boy,” Crowell greeted me 
in evident relief. “You had us all worried. 
Looks like you did yourself proud last 
night. Captain Binks tells me you for- 
got your late naturalizing process and 
started after heathens—I beg your par- 
don, gentlemen. I believe Elwin has 
told me of you.” 

“These are my boyhood playmates— 
brothers at heart, Captain. Can you 
find places for them? They are inno- 
cent victims of the present unpopularity 
of Orientals.” I went on to explain. 

“Certainly I can place them—aboard 
my own ship here in the harbor. We'll 
smuggle them aboard, and they'll be 
safe. They may make good witnesses 
when we need them.” 

The Captain sent at once for an escort, 
and I shook their hands as they went 
out. Little did I dream it was to be a 
long, weary season before I should shake 
their hands again. 

“You'd better go on out to the house 
where you can keep those dressings 
fresh, my boy,” said Crowell. “I’m sure 
you will find excellent nurses there.” 


CLOSED cab started my way from 

the corner, and a flash of golden 
teeth should have warned me. I should 
have known that whites as well as Chi- 
nese would be out after that thirty thou- 
.sand. But I was happily anticipating 
my reception at the Crowell home. 

I had bought a morning paper from a 
boy who delivered at the office, and 
eagerly I turned to the personal column. 
There it was, a communication from my 
mother! But it filled me with alarm. 

“Fddy: Trouble. Must sleep. Polly.” 

I looked up from the paper with a 
fixed: stare, wondering why my brain 
couldn’t work out a solution to all our 
troubles so we could live like natural 
human beings. That one unscrupulous 
individual—would we never break free? 

Suddenly I observed that we were 
- headed for the middle of Chinatown. I 
reached out and called up to the driver. 


“Not through here,” said I. “Go 
around by Market.” 
“Oh, Pll get you there. This is a 


short-cut. This is the way I always go 
to your part of town,” 
“T insist. The police have a block- 


I felt it safer not to be heard in that 
part of town arguing with a cab-driver. 


He drove on for several blocks and 
stopped. Heé deliberately got down from 
the cab and started to walk away. I 
saw there weré no police here on this 
side of the Oriental section. We were 
not far from Ko Fong’s. I called to the 
driver. 

“Keep your shirt on,” he called back. 
“I need a beer.” 

I dared not get out. Around a corner 
there carne suddenly a dozen Chinese— 
straight for the cab. I bolted out the 
other doorway, but it was too late.... 

Once more I faced my suave, silky 
instructor in the joss-scented rooms of 
Ko Fong. Fat, and calm as a pagoda, 
he fanned himself leisurely and regarded 
me with lips slightly parted. 

“And has the so-Illustrious Moth 
found its brief period of play as pleas- 
ant as anticipated ?” 

Had I been free to do so, had I but 
a piece of table-leg and the room to 
swing it, he would have gone down then 
where he sat, never to rise again. I an- 
swered him hotly in the language right- 
fully mihe, remembering some that the 
Captains Crowell and Binks had used. 

“Do you think you can hold me here 
in this free country, you filthy opium- 
peddling pig?” 

His face hardened, and he closed his 
fan with a snap. 

“The Illustrious White Dog has lost 
regard for obedience and the exactments 
of gratitude. Very well. The punish- 
meht has been selected.” 


CHAPTER IX 

| WAS kept in solitary confinement 

throughout the day. Simply think- 
ing of escape was indulging in useless 
agony of mind. Once in every so often 
Ko Fong would appear in the doorway, 
fan himself with aggravating compla- 
cency, and favor me with what goes for 
a smile from his kind. He would not 
always have things to say. Not did I 
encourage speech from him. His silky, 
voice was anything but soothing. 

After dark he made a last trip, and 
this time he talked. 

“It grievés me, White One, that the 
Unseeable White Boss has considered 
ingratitude a so-intolerable offense. He 
refuses to look upon the face of the poor 
worm he once succored—only to turn 
upon him. To this person, occasionally 
given to studiotis observation of human- 
kind under variéd situations, the spec- 
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tacle of an Occidental specimen brought 
up from infancy to the viewpoint and 
the quaint ways of the despised Oriental, 
had a very certain fascination. There- 
fore the loss of opportunity for further- 
ing such study is to be keenly mourned. 
It will be extremely sad, White One.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“An escort of honor will soon conduct 
the disobedient servant of once high 
favor to a vessel in port, and by this 
same hour a day hence, he will be wal- 
lowing in blackest remorse for having 
fallen in dishonor, The once exalted 
will have seen the last of his so-peculiar- 
ly native land—perhaps forever.” 

“So I’m to be taken to Poppy Island,” 
I surmised bitterly. My will to battle 
seemed to have become paralyzed. 


OR answer, Ko Fong clapped his hands 

sharply, and a half-dozen pig-tailed, 
evil-eyed emissaries of an Oriental un- 
derworld came to do his further bidding. 
I was taken from there along a dingy 
street to the docks, whisked aboard ship, 
and stowed “under” with a motley gath- 
ering of dock-combers, saloon-swabbers, 
and men who had looked too long upon 
the bright lights inside Barbary dives. 

The hold would have been a dungeon 
with the hatch closed; the dim lights of 
the ship made it but a little lighter. 
There was a wide variety of smells down 
there; none of them good. They clashed 
without blending. 

In the middle of the night the ship 
slowly got under way. At the arrival 
of daylight a ladder was slid down to us, 
and we were ordered up on deck. My 
mood was sullen. My worst instincts, 
dormant as they had been under more 
beneficent treatment, rose to befog my 
wisdom and sanity. 

Land was visible astern, the neigh- 
borhood of my boyhood prison. I be- 
lieved I could see the bamboo enclosure. 
Once I had had the impulse to kneel in 
worship at the edge of this very ocean 
upon which now I was being transported 
to an even more secluded prison. Not 
the prison of a political realm nor a 
government whom I had wronged, but 
the slaveyards of an individual egotis- 
tical enough to feel entitled to an em- 
pire of his own. The Unseeable White 
Boss! How I hoped to meet him! 

I thought of my mother, whom now 
T could never help. Anguish tore at me 
until I had the sense of bleeding in- 
wardly. I thought of Virginia Crowell 
—knew that I loved her. Her sweet 


face with starry eyes as she last looked 
into mine—had she felt the same way 
about me? 

Brutally interrupting my thoughts of 
her came a gruff voice behind me: 

“Look yer fill, ye lousy lubber, for 
it’s the last peep yell ever get at the 
sous of the brave and the land of the 

ree.” 

I turned to the speaker, a squat, heavy- 
set man, legs planted apart, and thick, 
murderous hands braced against his hips. 

His lips broke apart over perfect teeth, 
and the grin contained a prophecy of hell 
to come. He wore the white cap of a 
ship’s master; and a ship at sea in sail- 
ing-vessel times was not a republic, but 
an absolute monarchy. 

Losing all reason, I hurled myself at 
that grinning face and struck out with 
all I had, but I only ended up against 
the wall of the wheel-house. A great 
arm reached out, grabbed me, and sent 
me spinning against a coil of rope. The 
captain’s arm. He had the strength of 
a multitude in that arm—else he could 
never have captained the assorted cut- 
throats making up his crew. He was 
King Cobra to a motley from the King- 
dom of Venom. 

I got up rather stunned and gazed 
back at the undisturbed grin that was 
inviting me to try again. But I had 
been brought sharply to my senses. 

“So ye got enough, eh?” he sneered. 
“Gee, but ye’re quick satisfied. That 
was a real powerful spurt of effort ye 
put forth, and ought to be good for a 
lot of work. Man! If you’d hit me 
then, ye might have scratched my chin.” 


OOKING back at him now,—his name 
was Yarentz,—I wonder he let me 

off so easy. It was not his nature. But 
he was running ship with a light crew, 
evidently intending to make use of all 
the shanghaied lubbers that he could 
scare some sense into. There were 
more prisoners than there were guards 
for them. Ko Fong’s hatchet-men had 
made a great haul of man-power while 
they were about it—prisoners in the tong 
war principally. There must have been 
fifty Chinese huddled in one hold, who 
were fed once a day to keep them alive; 
and they were fed like pigs. Boiled 
rice or wheat was ladled down to them 
through the open hatch, and they could 
gather it off the bottom with their fin- 
gers or go hungry. How they managed 
to survive, I spare myself the misery of 
guessing. Not all of them did survive. 
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The whites were treated better; at 
least, the able and willing of us were. 
We had the ship to keep moving, and the 
weather forced the novices among us 
to learn how, if we did not want to be 
washed overboard. On the second day 
out we struck a storm that lasted four 
days. Strange to say, I never expe- 
rienced nausea, even at the first. I 
seemed adapted for the sea; and for my 
value’s sake, Captain Yarentz proceeded 
to let me learn all the seamanship I 
would. I can’t say that my lot became 
a hard one at sea. And I rather liked 
having new things to learn, for it took 
my mind off my troubles. There is a 
saying: “The wise patient swallows his 
bitter medicine quickly, that he may 
the sooner laugh at his ills.” 


EOPLE of both races had credited 

me with more than average intelli- 
gence. Captain Yarentz of the Pacific 
Rose made use of it to the best possible 
going of his ship. Once he paid me a 
grudging compliment upon my work: 

“Damme, Elwin, if I don’t save ye 
out’n the cargo of slobs for m’self. Ye’re 
catchin’ on like a monkey pickin’ coco- 
nuts.” 

I made no answer. I had seen him 
slam a clumsy fellow by the scruff of his 
neck against the capstan bar, and the 
fellow complained of broken ribs when 
he got up. As we all had to huddle in 
the reeking hold given over to us while 
we were off duty, his groaning made me 
sick at heart. The rest of the whites 
seemed to sleep through it soundly 
enough, except a few who yelled at him 
obscenely. Because he was unable to 
work, his rations were cut. I offered 
him my half-finished plate once, and he 
grabbed it out of my hand with a curse. 
But I persisted in sharing my plate with 
the poor devil, and he tamed to me like 
an animal so unused to kind treatment 
that the first instance is regarded wholly 
with suspicion. He fawned on me after 
the third partnership in a meal, and 
rather expected it of me before the evil 
voyage came to anend.... 

The long period of storm had evidently 
caused postponement of picking up the 
island. The important thing was to 
remain on a given course until fairer 
weather, and then work back to position. 

I kept my ears open for nautical 
language between the captain and his 
officers. Whether it would do me any 
good or not, it would be interesting to 
learn their secret of finding an island in 


so much sea, an island whose strange 
mineral composition so bewitched the 
compass as to repel rather than attract. 

For the better part of the second clear 
day after the storm, I noticed Yarentz on 
the starboard side frequently, looking 
west through a glass. Technical terms 
passed between him and the first officer, 
having to do with longitude and latitude 
—the ship’s supposed position. I mem- 
orized all that I could hear, beginning 
to understand that the ocean was divided 
up into imaginary sections that were 
almost square, and that if a master 
keeps his vessel moving right, he can 
estimate his position by chart. 

It was close to sundown when a sailor 
bawled: “Land ho!” 

And then I saw it too—a pair of 
humps on the western horizon like a 
Bactrian camel’s back, barely visible 
above the water’s line. They became 
much plainer as the sun went down 
behind them. 

I have heard since that a full-masted 
ship drops under the horizon to the eyes 
of a man on the bridge of another at 
twenty-five miles. Captain Binks had 
given the heights of those humps at 
about four times an average mast-tip. 
So the island was approximately a hun- 
dred miles, by rough calculation. 

Therefore the secret of locating it was 
to attain a certain position within lati- 
tude and longitude on a clear evening, 
and look for the peaks against the sun-- 
set. I repeated the formula over and 
over again to remember it. 

The Captain ordered more sail up, 
brought the ship about on a northwest- 
erly tack, and from there on the Pacific 
Rose just lazed along without effort. 
We did not overhaul the island until 
midnight, and then it was only to stand 
off until sunrise. 


“WAS given four hours of watch in 
| the morning; it was four hours laden 
with varied speculation. Yonder was 
my future prison, in which I might 
linger until death, I was being punished, 
for being born. A man desiring a certain 
woman, and determined to have her at 
all hazards, had wanted her and not her 
child by another man. I was permitted 
to live and endure the penalty for my 
crime of birth. Yet I had committed no 
offense against society at large. 

It takes a queer sort of philosophy to 
reconcile one to a situation of that 
kind. It would have been kindness on: 
my unseen tormentor’s part to have 
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ordered capital punishment instead. .. . 
I thought again, as I had often on this 
ship: Would my poor mother ever 
know what had become of me? 

One great Chinese philosopher wrote: 
“He who masters all emotion, all desire, 
all sympathy, and all whatsoever would 
cause his heart to change a beat, has 
entered the highest of the heavens.” Sam 
Chong had explained that great con- 
troversy had risen over that statement 
among other philosophers. It had come 
down as a spurious bit of wise-mongery. 

Nevertheless, I should have to attain 
to something like absolute stoicism to 
sustain me through the years to come. 


BEGAN to view the island lights 
with a detached sort of interest, as if 
my thinking self were about to evacuate 
the living hull of me and go off into 
Nothingness while my body went forth 
to whatever drudgery was being saved 


Would my poor mother ever 
know what had become of me? 


for me in that isolated church of demons 
with its two prongs of mineral iron for 
spires. The Island of Poppies! 

Captain Yarentz, grinning fatly, ma- 
neuvered his ship into anchorage water 
shortly after sunrise. From a cannon a 
weighted-line hawser was shot toward the 
shore. Men in a boat caught up the line, 
fastened to it a hawser, one from the dock 
capstan, and the Pacific Rose was hauled 
in by a crew of coolies working the 
capstan, They ran at their labor, these 
coolies, whatever their chore. 

Next, from deck to shore a rope cat- 
walk was stretched and planked. First 
to be sent ashore were the Chinese pris- 
oners, such as had survived. Some 
hadn’t, and they were heaved overboard. 
Some more of the living found them- 
selves too weak to stand on the catwalk, 
and they were lost. But such labor be- 
ing cheap, no effort was made to save 
them, Thought I, they were lucky—if 
they only could know it. 

Next the white gang was assembled, 
and the man whose ribs were broken 
pitched headlong into the water before 
he had gone ten feet. Another lucky 
one! The stronger of the whites were 
held aboard ship to clean out the holds. 
I had a share in this incredible task, and 
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I still remained aboard to help unload 
provisions for the island. A second cat- 
walk had linked the deck with land, and 
an endless chain of coolies continually 
on the sprint packed the stuff away. 
Occasionally one would drop out and lie 
panting on the ground from a kind of 
exhaustion; but when he was ready to 
go again he resumed the one-speed gait. 
I noticed the eyes of these island slaves. 
An unnatural luster seemed to shine in 
them, as if they were drugged. It could 
not have been opium, for opium puts to 
sleep. I learned afterward that they 
were given a kind of tea from leaves im- 
ported from tropical islands, which drink 
kept them from wanting opium while it 
kept them keyed to a lively pace all 
through their working hours. Such work- 
ers were good for service about two and 
a half years on an average, and then 
they were thrown into the sea. 

Island of the Poppies! 

When by night the bulk of the cargo 
was unloaded, I was still retained aboard 
ship. 

“Follow me, Elwin,” ordered Captain 
Yarentz, stepping out in front. I obeyed. 
Again I should have been warned at the 
treachery possible in a human being. 
But I was taken in completely. 

Swinging suddenly, Captain Yarentz 
let drive with his fist, smashing into the 
guard I instinctively put up, yet with 
force enough to unbalance me, and I 
too plunged for the sea. 

“That’s for the pass ye took at me, 
lubber!” he jeered after me. “If. ye 
can swim faster’n the sharks, why, come 
join the society ashore.” 


CHAPTER X 


HERE is a saying: A rat knows not 
that he can swim until fallen in the 
water; fear is his teacher. 

I had never visioned the meaning of 
swimming as applied to my own efforts 
in a great body of water. When I hit 
the sea, I went down; and for one fleet- 
ing instant as I held my breath, I 
thought I was to keep on sinking until 
it was the end of me. 

But the natural buoyancy of my body 
asserted itself, and I began to rise. I 
started working my arms, and when I 
came to the surface and got my breath, 
I discovered myself making headway 
with my efforts, toward shore. Present- 
ly my knees barked against a rock shelf, 
T found shoal, and waded out. 


No one paid much attention to me. 
Captain Yarentz had reached his desti- 
nation; and standing with him was the 
tallest man I had ever seen, tall and 
broad of shoulders. I stopped where I 
was for a moment and looked around. 
This was the northwest shore, the only 
possible ship landing, and that possible 
only in mild weather, 


ERE and now I will describe this 

tragic island: From-.where I now 
stood dripping with brine, the shore- 
line bent southward on both sides, best 
represented as the small end of a pear. 
The east wall was the highest rim of 
land, rising in the two iron peaks at the 
northeast, gradually losing height south- 
ward to a low volcanic cone. West of 
the iron streak stretched broad flats of 
volcanic ash decayed into loamy soil. 
Here were the poppy fields, hundreds of 
acres of them, some in bloom. 

Running down through the fields were 
windbreaks of closely planted gum-trees 
about fifteen years old. In the semi- 
tropical climate they had attained a fair 
height. 

During the following weeks I learned 
that the island was about five miles long 
and half that wide. The flat land sur- 
faced off about thirty feet above sea- 
level, curving abruptly to form the east 
wall, The high peak fell a few feet 
short of being five hundred feet high. 

A remarkable feature of the iron 
streak forming the backbone of the 
“mountain range” was that of the strong 
magnetic deposits irregularly distributed 
along the course and showing strongest 
in the peaks themselves. The north wall 
rose almost perpendicular to the ocean 
level, with many projections of black 
rock from which dangled what appeared 
to be chains. They were chains of mag- 
netic fragments held together by the 
mysterious power within them. And all 
over the magnetic croppings dust par- 
ticles of the same substance stood up 
like hair, giving the “mountain” a furry 
coat. 

The streak of iron narrowed as it went 
south, and seemed to vary in quality, 
nature and coloring from side to side. 
On the west side a gash of deep red 
metallic oxide ran the full length. Then 
a greenish layer paralleled the red. The 
rest was black, brown and yellow. 

Captain Binks had said there was no 
water on the island, and he had meant 
springs. But to overcome that deficiency 
a large basin had been blasted out in 
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the iron wall, which was allowed to fill 
with rain water. Theré were two such 
reservoirs, oné being dry, for a very good 
reason. Its west rim had taken in the 
red streak, in which a high percentage 
of arsenic abounded. I learned that 
forty deaths had occurred among slaves 
who had drunk from it following its 
first filling after completion. The sec- 
ond reservoir had been excavated after 
eareful examination of the ground east 
of the red streak, and no arsenic found 
in it. Without a reservoir, water used 
would have had to be distilled in the 
condensing apparatus. A boiler and coil 
stood up near headquarters, by which all 
the island drinking-water was produced, 
bundles of dried poppy stems being used 
for fuel, also brush from a large patch 
of fast-growing tropical wood raised pur- 
posely for the island fuel. 

I learned that all the apparatus had 
been installed by a young engineer picked 
up by the White Boss and sent out. This 
was eighteen years before. This same 
engineer had worked out a system for 
cuting poppy-gum by the wholesale, fast- 
er than the old method. This latter 
was very much on the order of tapping 
maple-sugar trees that I have heard 
about. The young pod forming after 
the blossom, and which contains the seed, 
transforms the sap into a syrupy liquid 
as it comes up the stem. Old-time sap- 
gatherers used to cut slits on the under 
side of thé pod and hang small basins. 
Care had to be taken to separaté the gum 
from another destructive liquid which 
drained out with it. 


HIS process was necessarily a slow 

one, and if paid for under the erdi- 
nary standard of wages, there wouldn’t 
be enough addicts who could afford it. It 
would cost three dollars a pound just to 
raise the plants until the harvest, with 
wages at a dollar per day. Adding an- 
other three for the rest of the labot would 
set the price around ten dollars a pound 
to make the traffic worth while. It was 
only because Chinese were willing. to 
part with their life’s blood for the stuff 
that poppy-culture was profitable. 

The old process insured quantity pro- 
duction, but it multiplied the labor item. 
The engineer applied chemistry to the 
problem and discovered a means of ex- 
tracting the gum from pods cut at the 
right stage of development, and while 
much was sacrificed in quantity per pod, 
the difference gained in dispensing with 
time and labor more than offset the loss. - 
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His process consisted of clipping the 
pod with four inches of green stem to it, 
dipping the cut end in hot beeswax, and 
sacking. The sacks were stacked in a 
warehouse immediately to keep the pods 
from drying. The term “Chinese dried 
vegetables” by which they were entered 
in port was therefore a misnomer. 

The rest of the process had to be per- 
formed within access to the proper chem- 
icals, and it had been found expedient to 
ship cargoes of green pods to the main- 
land and have them treated in Loo 
Chow’s laboratories within the bamboo 
enclosure. 

Buildings on the island consisted of 
headquarters for “Czar” Anderson, who 
was all that his sobriquet implies, a big 
warehouse beside his quarters, and dor- 
miteries with cook-shacks attached for 
the several gangs. Social relations be- 
tween the white gangs was discouraged 
in the arrangement of dormitories allotted 
to them, and the private cabins erected 
for their bosses. 


ITH a breeze chilling through to 
my marrow, I did not tarry long in 
forming my first impressions. I walked 
on up to the board platform where, 
backed by a pile of lumber for a wind- 
break, Captain Yarentz was still in con- 
versation with the giant—an enormous 
man, thick-lipped, with mud-colored hair. 
Captain Yarentz grinned at me with 
evident supreme relish. 

“Here’s a bucko,” he said to the giant. 
“He learns his lessons quick. He makes 
his mistakes only once—only once! The 
big boss had him out on the best job in 
the layout—distributin’ dope and col- 
lectin’ the booty. He made a slight mis- 
take of not turning up with thirty thou- 
sand dollars, his last collections. He'll 
never make that oné again! He took a 
swing at me eight hours out of Frisco— 
and he’ll never make that one again. But 
his first and most awful mistake was 
bein’ born John Elwin. . . . Elwin, this 
is his Royal Majesty, Czar. Anderson; 
and if ye think he isn’t king here, why, 
just. make another mistake.” 

“John Elwin,” repeated Andérson with 
an expressionless look. His voice came 
from deep down, and I believe if he 
wanted to, he could make himself heard 
halfway down the island. “Is he smart?” 

“Aint I been tellin’ y’? He’s smart 
enough to know when he is licked.” 

“Hmm. If he is easily licked by 
evetybody, he’s just another man to me. 
What do you want, fellow?” 
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“T came for orders,” I returned quietly. 

“Orders! Orders! What gave you 
the idea that you could come to me for 
orders? I only give ’em to them who 
earn right.” 

“Well, what am I to do?” 

“Go back to the gang of dock-rats 
who came with you, and decide with 
them who’s to be boss. I don’t care how 
you decide it, but the fellow you choose 
can come to me for the orders. Don’t 
be all night deciding, either, because 
you won’t get a bed until you do.” 

I looked around now to see what had 
become of the other whites. Turned 
loose on coming ashore, they had gath- 
ered in a group in the shelter of some 
huge rocks. They were like sheep whose 
herder had deserted them. They did 
have a leader of a sort, a grumbler on 
the trip out, who managed to shirk most 
of the work during the passage, nursing 
a spell of seasickness until he was in 
sight of land. Now he seemed to have 
fully recovered. 

There is only one law in a place like 
Poppy Island, the law of survival, the 
mandates of brute supremacy and intel- 
' ligence. I headed for the group, mulling 
that thought over. Although they were 
of my own white race, I could not feel in 
the least sociable toward them. Any 
one of them might have sold knowledge 
of another for the price of a drink of 
whisky. Should I compel myself to 
unite with them in selecting an executive 
over the gang? 


PNG before the group, I briefly 
explained Czar Anderson’s_ulti- 
matum. The grumbler, calling himself 
Jake, turned to the others. 

“Listen to that, fellers: we work or 
we starve. Nobody says nothin’ about 
pay, or when we'll get back to Frisco. 
Yuh goin’ ter stand for that?” 

“I’m standing for it,” said I calmly, 
inwardly quite far from calm, 

“You! Huh! So I notice. The captain 
took your measure and made you stand 
for a lot.” 

“Exactly ; and if you can do the same, 
Jake, I'll abide further by the fortunes of 
war. It is the rule on this island, evi- 
dently, for the strong to rule over the 
weak. How strong are you?” 

“Huh? Yuh mean yuh wanta fight to 
see who bosses this gang? Well, now— 
that’s just my dish. For that matter, 
I’m boss anyhow—aint I, fellers? You 
don’t want this guy full of book-slobber 
to tell you what to do, do you?” 


The rest looked us over and said noth- 
ing. I counted thirteen besides myself, 
including Jake. I pictured life under 
his domination, and decided then and 
there that one of us should prove the 
unlucky number. He would have to kill 
me to gain leadership of the others. 

Apparently they regarded a fight be- 
tween us just then with complete relish, 
a bit of compensation for what they had 
endured. They would choose their lead- 
er after that leader had chosen himself! 


AKE himself opened the fight by a 
sudden rush at me over ten feet of 
ground. But I was not unprepared as 
I had been for the treachery of Captain 
Yarentz, and I stepped aside. I had wit- 
nessed plenty of mining-camp brawls 
among the whites, and my memory had 
stored many of the details. Jake was 
fully my weight and of the same build. 
If he hadn’t burnt out the inside of his 
shell with indulgence, he had as good a 
chance as I, except that he had played 
sick on the trip while I had hardened my 
muscles with work. Accepting the fight, 
I was eager for it. 

As he turned to come at me again, I 
saw a straight opening to his face, and 
struck him twice more to measure the 
distance. He was surprised enough to 
let me do some running after him. Then 
we were at it, give and take, and with 
plenty of power behind the blows. 

He seemed to rush me at the first, 
knowing that if he didn’t finish quickly, 
his wind would quit him. I eased off, 
letting him tire, and again he left his 
face unguarded. I not only measured 
the distance correctly, but I added 
pounds to the blow. He fell upon the 
sand and lay still, much to my surprise. 

The others gathered about me now, 
fawningly. 

“Guess you win, Mister,” said one. 

“Are you speaking for everybody?” I 
demanded. “I want to know of any ob- 
jections right now, so that I can settle 
them.” 


Glances shifted to meet glances, and 
then a submissive grin went the rounds. 

“Very well,’ I continued. “I don’t 
know what the orders will be nor the 
work that will be assigned to us. But I 
won’t break jaws without a reason. See 
that none of you provide a reason, and 
if you’re half decent with me, I’ll be 
the same with you.” 

“Fair enough. You won a fair fight. 
Guess we gotta accept the fortunes of 
war, or starve,” said one. “—Look out!” 
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I ducked instinctively even as the 
watning came. Jake had picked up a 
chiink of iron stoné and hurled it, just 
missing my head. The gang scattered to 
withéss a war now to the death. 

As I was standing on a patch of sand 
with missiles out of reach, I had to run 
and dodge more of thé flying stones. 
One crashed against my hip and nearly 
broke it. 

Dashing behind a rocky projection, I 
came to a field of heavy missiles and 

uickly filled the crook of my left arm. 
ake came on, thinking he had mé on 
the run, I let fly an awkwatd weight 
that missed, but it checked him. 
dodged another of his, and he pelted the 
top of the rocky prtojection protect- 
ing me. The instant the bombatdment 
ceased, I dashed out aiid hurled missiles 
at him where he was stooping for moré. 


One got him in the full of his trousers 
behind, and he jerked up quickly to 
catch one on the side of the head. I 
shudder even yet at thé niemory of what 
happened. It was the last hunk of. the 
heavy iron ore that I had, and nothing 
impeded full power behind it. Jagged, 
it struck his head forward at the temple. 
All that portion of his skull was torn 
out, and he pitched lifeless amongst the 
stones he was gathering. 


The matter was 
taken otit of my 
hands. Czar Arider- 
son walked over 
with a pistol—and 
4: deliberately fired 
through Joe’s head. 


I was horrified to the point of nausea. 
But a cheer went up from the rest. I 
was boss of their gang beyond a doubt. 

I turned disgtistedly away from their 
acclaim and walked with shaking steps 
back to Czar Anderson, who had looked 
on with apparent unconcerii, but he had 
remainéd to look on, just the samme. 

“Vou saw what he tried to do,” I said. 
“T played fair with him,” 

“Fair! Humph! What are you, a 
Sunday-school boy ?” demanded the Czar, 
“I don’t care how you won. If hé had 
got you, it would have béen just the 
same—no matter how he did it.” 

“But—but I killed him. Don’t yo 


realize it? What’s to be done with him ?” 


< 


“Hell, there’s sharks, aint there? 
Chuck him in the ocean. We don’t be- 
lieve in funerals on this island. When 
you get him taken care of, you can take 
your gang and go to supper.” 

In a daze I walked back to the beach. 
The twelve men were grouped there. At 
a sudden thought I stopped and called 
to them, giving my first order: 

“Throw him into the ocean where the 
water is deep, and then come to supper.” 


CHAPTER XI 


HE law of survival is essentially the 

law of the criminal. And a criminal 
is only such on domain supporting a 
form of society. 

The Island of Poppies was not a pris- 
on; it was a country—a country of the 
damned. The poor damned souls of the 
several races who had been shanghaied 
for slave labor saw the workings of both 
a democracy and an absolute monarchy. 
The only voting done, however, was 
what one did for himself if he felt able. 
Thus if a single member of my gang felt 
he could knock my head off, and did, 
he would be voting himself my job of 
sovereignty over those under me. 

It was a system inaugurated by Czar 
Anderson to save Himself effort. He sel- 
dom stepped a hundred yards away from 
his door to maintain his rule of all the 
gangs. Production was what the White 
Boss demanded of him. By controlling 
food-supplies and all other essentials, he 
reigned through the vital needs of his 
subjects. I found that he had an arsenal 
with rifles, ammunition, and a brass can- 
non in the rear room of his impregnable 
headquarters. 

Twice he had quelled a mutiny by 
firing the cannon into the forces that 
had come to attack him. He wanted no 
more help than what the cannon and 
rifles offered. 

What he had demanded for himself in 
the way of impregnable quarters, he al- 
lowed the bosses. The cabin allotted to 
me was of iron-ore masonry, well put to- 
gether. I could lock myself in at night 
and sleep without fear of being sneaked 
up on. In the daytime it was up to me 
to look out for myself. 

Captain Yarentz had a cargo to take 
off the island, and my gang was pressed 
into service next day. Our job was to 
load bags of “Chinese dried vegetables” 
on the backs of the China gang, and my 
part was all a boss ever has to do—stand 


over his crew. Had I offered a hand in 
the labor, I would have lost respect, and 
by now my gang was according me con- 
siderable of that. 

It took two days to load ship; then we 
were sent to drag matting covers over 
the reservoir to keep the sun from de- 
veloping algae and other foul growth. 
Below us were gangs, white and yellow, 
working in the poppy-fields. Some were 
cultivating the rows; others were har- 
vesting a variety in bloom. For all of 
the narcotic potency developing beneath 
the blossoms, the sight of so much color 
massed in geometric patches was an en- 
thralling one. Some of the varieties 
spread a fan of petals fully the size of 
a dinner plate. 

I noticed that the workers had their 
faces covered with masks, and it was the 
job of their bosses apparently to keep 
the masks wet. From a canteen strapped 
on his shoulder, each field-boss went 
from one to the other of his crew and 
dashed water against the masks. 

We finished our job by noon, and then 
back to headquarters. It was eating 
time. In the long shack allotted to my 
gang was a plank table and benches. A 
Chinese cook manned the kitchen. All 
fresh meat and vegetables were raised 
on the island. The meat consisted most- 
ly of pork and chicken, not bad for 
slaves. Boiled wheat, boiled rice, boiled 
beans, one or the other of them, formed 
the main dish besides meat, Sometimes 
the meat scraps of the meal previous was 
mixed with the left-over boiled stuff, 
and it was served until finished. Nothing 
was wasted. 


FTER dinner I went to headquarters. 
“Sit down,” commanded the Czar. 
“Now, there are some things I want you 
to know, and this is the only lesson. 
There are other white gangs on the 
island. They have their own quarters 
and keep to themselves. You do like- 
wise. Every offense is a capital offense 
on this island. If any man of your gang 
disobeys you, and you can’t control him, 
kill him. I kill any of the bosses who 
don’t like my orders. Your job is your 
only reward. You'll go on working for 
the love of life until you hate it, and 
then if you wish death, you'll be quick- 
ly accommodated. .. , But try to keep 
your men from eating the poppies. Some 
of them may be curious enough to see 
what effect they can get out of their 
nose with the junk. Make them stop 
or kill them. It sometimes puts them to 
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sleep. You see Ku Li Wu, and he will 
fix you up with the pataphernalia you 
are to use in the field. His laboratory is 
that white shack near the Chink houses. 
He'll show you what to do from how on. 
That’s all.” 


vu Li Wu was the only Chinese mem- 

ber of the concern drawing pay. He 
was a culturist of the opium-poppy who, 
under contract to the White Boss, had 
comé to the island to develop plants for 
the soil and climate, and not to ceasé 
with one successful expetiment; but to 
go on with others. No better soil in 
the world could be obtained for the cul- 
ture, no finer climate. Some of his 
varieties grew as tall as a man, and ex- 
cepuonary large: He was specializing 
now in all-year blooming specimens. 

Ku Li Wu was one of those soulless 
thinking machines you find in dny na- 
tionality. If he had any human emotions 
at all, they were of conceit over his suc- 
cesses in his chosen culture. Inimuneé 
himself to any désire for the drug, he 
saw no moral crime in producing it in 
large quantities for the incredsed moral 
destruction of those not immune. 

His quarters inside the whitewashed 
building were arranged in Oriental lux- 
ury off his laboratory. A well-arranged 
Oriental interior would seem cluttered 
to a white person, and every kind of gold 
and black cabinet manufactured seemed 
to have been squeezéd intd that room. 
No doubt they were filled mostly with 
papers of his own on the science of poppy 
raising. 

I decided not to reveal my knowledge 
of Chinese to him. He might not have 
been informed of my imprisonment else- 
whete. I told him what I was sent for. 

“Alligh’! Come long. Go back doo’. 
I get face-coveh. Thi’teen men. I see. 
Alligh’.” 

I did as directed. He soon had us all 
outfitted with masks and canteens, and 
then he led us down the row of gum 
trees under which ran a lorig wide trail. 
Occasionally he stopped to inspect young 
blossoms, but he directed his instructions 
exclusively to me, showing me how to 
determine the ripe blossom, and told me 
to pick two or three men to go ahead and 
mark such blossoms for the rest by 
pulling a petal, thus narrowing down 
possibilities of mistakes. 

“You make mistake you make big 
boss plenty damn’ mad,” he warned me. 

I pickéd several while he was watch- 
ing until I achieved a full straight dozen 


without failure, then he left. A few 
minutes later a China gang appeared 
with jute bags; arid wher we had them 
filled, the same gang packed them out. 

The fellows I chose to mark the blos- 
soms were the most intelligent of the 
lot. One was a young ne’er-do-well who 
had been living like the Prodigal Son 
along Barbary, beirig shanghaied before 
he could return to the family fold. He 
was pretty bitter over his plight, but 
no more so than the rest of us. It was 
a case of work like slaves and forget. 

No doubt some of the dock-combers 
were better off on the island than they 
had ever been at home; no doubt so- 
ciety itself was better off without them. 
Their love of life was animal, and their 
feelings were animal. Being no longer 
able to soak up rim by just sweeping 
out the harbor saloons for it, with what 
they had soaked up being sweated out 
in constant toil, honest or otherwise, 
they became physically more fit. 

For myself I tried not to think of the 
joy that had been snatched from me. I 
held my mihd with grim determination 
to my job of keepirig my gang in order. 
I drove happier pictures out of it by 
day, but alas; in my dreams at night 
they returned again arid again and made 
my slumbers a life of torture. 


ONTRASTING with my state of mind, 

the men under me drifted into a sort 
of contentment after a time. I was not 
hard on them; I made them do no more 
than what I was told to make them do. 
In a way I regarded them as my own sal- 
vation. I took rigid care that none of 
them tried to experiment with poppy 
sap. I watched them like a hawk, keep- 
ing their masks constantly wet and 
washed of pollen. To me the smell was 
nauseating, and I would have it so. I 
doubly protected myself; even though I 
wondered at times if yielding and en- 
couraging the dream action of the stuff 
would not save me a lot of mental suf- 
fering. There was no telling when my 
stamina should give out and the drug 
claim mé. 

Only the white gangs were allowed to 
cut the flowers. The China gangs could 
not be trusted. They had to be watched 
constantly. Though given drugged tea 
to counteract their yen for the poppy, 
they sometimes ran amok in the patches 
when coming out of their half stupor. 
More than once I saw Chinamen being 
packed out of the field where they had 
dropped asleep, simply by plucking pods 
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and stuffing their nostrils full of waxy 
seeds, The Chinaman is very suscep- 
tible to the drug... . 

It was hell for me to know that these 
poppies were being picked for such de- 
structive harvest later on, the harvest 
of souls. Profiteers in the traffic might 
find a way to reduce the white races to 
beggary for it. They would stop at 
nothing in the love of gold. The White 
Boss would not stop, anyway, until he 
saw his own country despoiled and his 
coffers filled with the proceeds. I was 
substantiated in that belief when I 
learned of his plans to invade the north 
coast—and he had already established a 
distributing point in Mexico. 

I got good work out of my men, and 
not one of them succumbed during a 
month of labor. True, there were rainy 
days when we all were compelled to re- 
main indoors after uncovering the reser- 
voir. But the weather was never very 
cold, no frost to make it so. 


Bu another gang boss had either 
beaten his men to death or they had 
taken to eating the poppy and become 
sick unto death. He lost men. Czar 
Anderson sent for me one morning. A 
sullen, brutal-looking fellow was hunched 
against the wall, too lazy to stand, with 
energy only for displaying meanness. 

“Elwin, you’re taking this man’s gang 
in with yours. He has lost ten men since 
your coming. That’s cutting down the 
white forces too fast. Yarentz won’t be 
in for many a day. I want production. 
And if Joe refuses to work, you know 
the law.” 

I looked at Joe. His face was inflamed 
with anger, and I saw tell-tale seeds 
clinging in his nostrils. He had taken to 
experimenting with raw poppy sap. 

“What about it, Joe?” 

My voice was casual. 

“If you’ve got a gang, I’ll take it 
over!” he snarled at me. | 

“IT hardly think you will, Joe. You 
won’t fare badly under me.” 

“Don’t soft-soap him with Sunday- 
school stuff. Take him out and finish 
him off. He’s a poppy-eater, anyway.” 

“Take me out? I’d like to see him do 
it!” cried Joe, unnaturally brave. 

“T said get out!” yelled Anderson. It 
seemed as if the very masonry vibrated 
under his voice. 

Joe obeyed. With little relish for the 
job assigned to me, I followed, warily. 


I had experienced the white man’s trick 
of sudden swings and murderous lunges. 
I was glad that such a man was not at 
my back. 

“Better think it over, my friend,” I 
urged him on réaching the open. “It’s 
tough for us both, without fighting in 
the bargain.” 

“All right—you give over and let me 
run the two gangs,” came his surly re- 
sponse, 

It is strange how men born seemingly 
for authority hate to give up even a 
slightly exalted position such as boss in 
a field. I was just as guilty as he in that 
regard. But I had this to think of: if I 
gave up now, he would make my life a 
hell for it ever afterward until eventually 
I would be compelled to battle him for 
relief. He was a killer by heart. I had 
killed too. 

Thinking of this, I tried him at an- 
other angle. He was still walking away 
from me; I had thé awkward burden of 
following. f 

“I killed a man to get my job,” said I. 

“And I’ve killed a good many to keep 
mine—so what do you think of that?” 

“What are you waiting for, Elwin?” 
came from the door behind me. 

Since Joe wouldn’t turn, there was 
nothing to it but rush him from behind. 
But I made the rush in a crouch, intend- 
ing to grapple and throw him. I could 
overpower him that way and force him 
to terms, 


I MADE a dive for his legs, but sud- 
denly there was a swish over my head. 
Joe had whipped a stuffed leather bag 
out of his pocket, stuffed with sand, one 
especially made for his purpose. Had 
it connected with my skull, I must sure- 
ly have been brained. 

I completed my own designs, flopping 
him on his back like a turtle. He left a 
great welt on my arms where one of his 
blows landed, and he was deadly éven on 
his back. He made it plenty awkward 
for me holding him there. 

But the matter was taken quite out of 
my hands. Czar Anderson walked over 
with a pistol—and deliberately fired a 
bullet through Joe’s head. 

“He disobeyed orders against carrying 
weapons,” he explained coolly. “Besides, 
you got more results with your gang of 
twelve than he did when he had the 
twenty-five. . . . Take over now, and 
have him spilled off the cliff.” 


This unique story of a white youth grown to manhood under a sinister 
wegis, comes to a dramatic climax in the forthcoming December issue. 
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as cashier and credit man in Seattle, 
but my feet, which had already be- 
come accustomed to the leaping deck of 
a small boat and the rough expanses of 
Arctic ice, felt restless and ill at ease un- 
der a desk. And in the spring of 1905 


Fe: a year and a half I had worked 


they got into motion again. I knew a 
group who had been in Siberia, and eve- 
ning after evening we’d talk about a 
theory of ours that the mineral deposits 
on the Siberian coast directly opposite 
Nome must be the same as those found 
in the vicinity of Nome. 

We talked to the Northeastern Siberian 
Company, and found they were willing 
to give us a concession on a territory. 

We left Nome hopefully in the motor- 
ship Barbara Hernster, headed for Ana- 
dir, the province which marks the north- 
eastern corner of Siberia. There were 
twenty-nine prospectors aboard, besides 
a Polish trader named Count Lipinsky, 
and my wife and our six-month-old son. 
We had our own supplies, of course, pro- 
visions and mining equipment, including 
a large supply of dynamite. The gen- 
eral cargo consisted of a large stock of 
supplies belonging to the company which 
owned the boat, and had exclusive trad- 
ing concessions in the territory to which 
we were going. 

We had covered over half of our dis- 
tance and were proceeding along the 
coast about half a mile offshore through 
a heavy fog, when the man on the fo’- 
castle sang out to the skipper that there 
were breakers ahead. A moment later 
there was a tremendous shock as though 
the ship had been hit forward with a 
thousand-ton sledgehammer. Many of 
us were thrown off our feet and there was 
immediate confusion. 

The mate and five of the sailors got a 
boat lowered and got intoit. But its keel 
had scarcely touched the water when an 
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enormous sea hit it and smashed it to 
splinters, throwing all of them into the 
water. We fished them out and got the 
other boats safely into the water without 
drowning anyone. 

Naturally the first thing I did after the 
ship struck the reef and I had regained 
my footing, was to find my wife and 
child, who fortunately were unhurt. I got 
them into one of the first boats to be 
successfully launched, was pushed in 
alongside of them, and with the ship’s 
engineer and a Russian doctor, fought 
our way through the heavy surf. 

Next morning the sea calmed and the 
the tide rose, lifting the Barbara Hernster 
slightly, so that, by setting sail on her, 
the crew could beach her, which they did. 
We had meanwhile set up tents and were 
settling down to decide, in as much com- 
fort as we could find, what to do next. 
All of our supplies were on the wrecked 
ship, of course, and all of the company’s 
trading cargo too. Everything was badly 
damaged by the water, but apparently a 
good deal of salvage was possible. 

With the ship beached I looked over 
the entire cargo manifest. The canned 
goods, of course, were still all right. The 
labels had soaked off of most of the cans, 
so that, hoping for a can of beans for 
supper, you might very well get tomato 
soup or apricots, but it was all good food. 

The trading company had a lot of 
pressed Russian brick tea and flour and 
leaf tobacco aboard, that looked soaked, 
but I prodded about a bit and then went 
to the head of the trading organization, 
and proposed that he allow me to salvage 
all of their supplies. I offered to pay the 
men who did the salvaging, and turn over 
to him all the nonperishable cargo—that 
is, the canned goods, if he would let me 
keep as my compensation all the perish- 
ables. Since he had no men and wasn’t 
interested in salvage, he readily agreed. 

I offered the prospectors who were with 
us a dollar an hour to work for me as 
salvagers, and put them and a number of 
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natives to work building a wooden bin 
about twelve by sixteen feet and three 
feet high. Then we took the sacks of 
flour off the ship and dumped them into 
the bin, throwing aside the sacks with 
whatever flour stuck to them. When we 
had the bin full, we washed and dried 
the sacks, sifted the flour, and refilled 
the sacks. We spread the leaf tobacco in 
the sun to dry and repacked it. The tea 
was all in bricks and wrapped so tightly 
that it wasn’t hurt much. Of course, 
both the tea and tobacco were a bit 
salty, but it was good tea and good 
tobacco in a land in which there was little 
of either, 

When we got all through, I owned a 
fine stock of trading-goods—and didn’t 
know quite what to do about it. 

Meanwhile the ship’s engineer and two 
of the crew left for Nome, Alaska, in a 
whaling boat, for there was no wireless 
station nearer than that. They made it 
all right, and after a while a ship came 
along, in response to their message, to 
pick us up, and took us and our cargo on 
to Anadir where we planned to look for 
gold. 

On account of the Russo-Japanese war 
Anadir was short of supplies, and soon 
word got about that I had a lot of flour 
and tea and tobacco. Flour was selling 
at eleven dollars a sack, with sugar and 
other things in proportion. But I had 
no desire to be a profiteer, so I sold my 
flour at $1.75 a sack and had buyers from 
hundreds of miles around, who left with 
a comfortable feeling that they had been 
treated fairly. 

In the late fall of that year we erected 
a station at Anadir and the boys went 
into the hills and began prospecting, while 
I, loaded down with flour, tea and leaf 
tobacco, stayed at the station, where I 
lived in a tent with my wife and child 
until the middle of November, selling 
supplies and getting acquainted with the 
country and the people who were to play 
such a large part in the rest of my life. 
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In this department our readers meet 
to share the exciting experiences that 
have come to them. (For details of 
our Real Experience contest, see page 
3.) First a man who has spent many 
years in the Siberian Arctic tells of 
his strange life and adventures. 


A group headed by Luke Nadeau, a 
French-Canadian, struck gold in paying 
quantities about twenty-two miles from 
our station. We could do no mining on 
any large scale, for we were not equipped 
for it, but in the spring we took out 
about eight thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold, and I took this to Nome, along 
with my wife and child, who went on 
from there to civilization. By then I 
was convinced there were other ways to 
make money in Siberia than mining, and 
when I returned to Anadir I carried a 
large cargo of trading-supplies. 


Sse principal industry at Anadir and 
all along the northeast coast of Si- 
beria, the industry for which I was acting 
as middleman, is trapping white foxes 
which are found in quantities on the vast 
bleak tundras and the Arctic floes. There 
are two varieties of the animals, one 
which lives on land and the other which 
lives on the ice. The land fox has coarser 
fur and is larger than the ice fox. It lives 
in burrows in the ground, having several 
outlets in its den for easy escape. For 
food it catches mice, an occasional ptar- 
migan, and in the summer scours the 
beach for seaweeds. 

The ice fox takes his chances on what- 
ever he can find, following polar bears 
and rushing in when a polar has killed 
a seal and is off guard, or waiting until 
the polar is through with his meal, then 
taking the leavings. 

Huge droves of mice venture into the 
floating ice packs, furnishing the ice fox 
with food. Whether the mice are migrat- 
ing south from the region or coming 
down from unknown islands in the Arctic, 
no one seems to know. 

From the sea, the natives get seal, 
occasional whale, and walrus. Sealskins 
are perhaps the best money crop, but the 
walrus are plentiful too and can furnish 
the natives with ivory for trading, and 
meat to eat, and skins for their houses 
and boats. Of the walrus there are two 
different classes: the smaller clam-eating 
variety and the larger Kaluchi which live 
on seals and fish as well as clams. 
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They are apparently not of two dif- 
ferent species but only creatures of dif- 
ferent habits and the product of chance 
and environment. The Kaluchi is almost 
always a large bull, the forward part 
of whose body is covered with scars 
of many combats. The native theory is 
that he is an abandoned walrus who has, 
as a pup, been segregated from the herd 
and forced to fight his way alone, eating 
whatever he could find, gaining his food 
by conquest or else perishing. Those 
which survive naturally develop a fight- 
ing instinct far above that of the average 
walrus, and will attack and kill seals, 
sea-lions, and even polar bears. 


MONG the most dramatic battles in 

“"\ the Arctic are those between wal- 
rus and polar bear. The attack is-by the 
bear, who will creep up behind a walrus, 
usually a cow or a pup, and if he is able 
to reach his prey before the latter slips 
into the water, will slap a paw over its 
hind flippers. This is not easy, for the 
walrus, always wary of the approach of 
man or beast, usually lies within a few 
feet of the water; but assuming that a 
bear gets his paw on the flippers of a 
victim, his next move is to deal his prey 
a terrific blow across the back with his 
free paw. Frequently this one blow will 
break the back of the walrus. At the 
very least it completely knocks the wind 
out of him and causes him to throw his 
head backward or to one side, whereupon 
the bear seizes his upper lip or throat, 
and the battle is soon over. 

The bear isn’t always victorious, how- 
ever. If a Kaluchi walrus catches a bear 
in the water, the victory is a quick one for 
the walrus. He simply clamps the bear 
with a vise-like grip between his front 
flippers and goes to the bottom. 

One native told me of having seen a 
walrus actually haul himself out of the 
water to attack a polar bear, taking him 
bodily between his two front flippers, 
dragging him off the ice, and diving, 
- carrying him to a quick death. 

In another case some natives were 
hunting in a skin boat. At some distance 
they saw a polar bear feeding on a seal. 
Paddling carefully, silently, zigzagging 
to keep ice between them and the bear, 
they approached to within shooting dis- 
tance. But just as they were about to 
fire, there was a commotion in the water 
at the edge of the ice cake and a huge 
Kaluchi stuck his tusks over the edge of 
the ice right under the bear’s nose. The 
bear let out a stentorian roar and rose 


to attack, but the walrus kept right on 
coming, never stopping until he had his 
front flippers hard around the bear’s 
barrel, stabbing savagely with his tusks. 

Assaulted by the terrific jabs of those 
tusks, held by the squeeze of those 
flippers, the bear could do little with 
his jaws. He could only try to keep 
his head out of the way and protect it 
as best he could with his forepaws, while 
the claws of his hind feet tore savagely 
at the walrus’ belly. 

Exhausted finally, the latter let go 
of the bear and started to drag himself 
painfully toward the water, leaving the 
victim of his attack writhing on the ice. 
Seeing that he was not pursued, the 
walrus apparently changed his mind and 
started back toward the bear, but never 
quite got there. When the natives got 
to the ice cake they found both bear 
and walrus dead. Thus the natives, hav- 
ing witnessed one of the most terrific 
battles which nature can stage, got a 
fine polar bear and a huge walrus with- 
out having fired a shot. 

Grizzly and brown bears are very 
amusing creatures. Once on a hunting 
trip in the interior of Kamchatka, float- 
ing down the Voroskoi River in a dugout 
canoe, during the early spring salmon 
run, I saw a bear fishing. He was sitting 
on a sandbar in four or five inches of 
water. When a salmon came within 
reach, swimming with its back out of 
water, the bear would put his two paws 
over the fish and squeeze and lift it. 
Then he would rise from his haunches, 
put the fish under them, and sit down 
on it. He caught five salmon, but with 
the fifth between his paws he seemed to 
sense something wrong, and standing up, 
still holding the last fish he had caught, 
he turned around and looked at the 
place where he had been sitting. Not 
one of the other fish he had caught was 
there. Each time he had raised his 
haunches to put another fish under them, 
the current had washed away the last 
he had put there. With a growl of dis- 
gust he threw his last fish into the 
water, left the stream, and lumbered 
away into the brush. 

On the same trip we saw another bear 
who had more patience and used his 
brains in a somewhat similar situation. 
His method was different from that of 
the first bear. He scooped out the fish, 
one at a time, using one paw and giving 
each fish such a terrific wallop that it 
would fly ten or fifteen feet over the bank, 
landing behind a little hummock. 
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I crept up quietly behind the hummock 
without letting the bear know anything 
about it, and retrieved the three fine fish 
he had thrown there, thus getting an 
excellent fish dinner without effort. Then 
I retired and watched him again. Ap- 
parently wanting to gloat a little over the 
fish he had already caught, the bear 
came over the bank a moment later and 
began looking for them. Finding none, 
he looked about with evident indication 
of surprise, but instead of giving up, he 
went patiently back to his fishing. This 
time, however, as soon as he had thrown 
a fish onto the bank he followed it up, 
and immediately buried it in the sand. 

Kamchatka is full of bear stories. Here 
is one more: A native at Kolyutchin Bay, 
taking a nap on the beach, was wakened 
by a bear shoving its nose in his face. 
Having presence of mind, the native held 
his breath. But the bear, after a few sniffs 
at him, and a few punches in the ribs with 
his snout, apparently decided that the na- 
tive was something both inedible and 
unseemly, for the big paws began to 
scratch sand over the prostrate form of 
the man, and in a few moments the bear 
had him completely covered, then appar- 
ently feeling that his hygienic duty had 
been done, the big beast went peacefully 
on his way.... 

I began my career as a full-fledged 
trader in Siberia with considerable hope 
and some misgivings. When the natives 
first came to me, during that first year 
at Anadir, I was determined at the outset 
to win their confidence. This seemed to 
me to be the most important thing even 
if I might lose a little on a few deals. So 
I started out talking to them in sign lan- 
guage and the few words of Chuckcha 
which I then knew and let them set their 
own prices. I laid out all of my supplies 
and gave them to understand that they 
were to take what they thought their furs 
were worth. Surprised, each native would 
come in with his furs, put them in a pile 
on the floor of the trading station and 
then go over my stock of merchandise, 
taking a package of flour here, a package 
of calico there, some cartridges, some 
sugar, and some tea and lay them on top 
of the skins. When I would signify that 
I was satisfied with the trade that they 
suggested they were tickled to death and 
I honestly believe that I wasn’t once 
gypped that winter. And when they got 
all through, I usually had a present of 
a knife or a little tobacco, or a pot or 
pan for each to take to his wife. 


Later I learned that they really loved 
bargaining, and that I could get along 
with them better, as I knew them better, 
by arguing with them. The trick, I found, 
was to argue with them until you had se- 
cured the furs for a little less than their 
actual value, and then when the deal was 
all closed, make up the difference between 
what you had given them and the real 
value of the furs by giving them a present. 
I always saw to it that they were fully 
paid for their furs, but a part of the pay- 
ment was in the form of a gift from me. 


NE of the greatest difficulties I en- 
countered at first was an attempt 
to master the dialect of the Chuckchos. 
T thought that I was getting along beauti- 
fully but I soon discovered that I really 
knew just enough to keep myself in per- 
petual confusion. One day some natives 
arrived from Cape Navarin. After we 
had finished trading and I had fed our 
visitors I asked the customary question 
“Rapungel 2” meaning, what news? 

At first their story was the usual dull 
recital of the whereabouts of various na- 
tives, of how many foxes they had killed, 
etc. Then one of the natives began telling 
of a shipwreck. 

It seemed that an American whaling 
ship had been crushed by the ice off Cape 
Navarin and that all of the crew except 
two men had perished in their attempt 
to reach the shore. One of the survivors 
had had his feet so badly frozen that they 
had cut them off and he died. The other 
man lived. 

We had thirty prospectors living with 
us that winter, and I immediately called 
them together and told the story. After 
discussing the pros and cons for a while, 
we decided to send several dog-teams at 
once to rescue the one remaining white 
man from the ship. Several of the men 
began to get sleds and supplies ready for 
the trip. While they were working I. 
turned to the natives again. 

“Just when did this shipwreck occur ?” 
I asked. 

Two of the natives sat on the floor in 
order to answer me. Both held up both 
hands, with their fingers spread wide, 
and pointed also to their feet. The ship- 
wreck, about which we were becoming ex- 
cited, had happened forty years before! 

Later I checked the story up and 
found that it was all true. The sole sur- 
vivor had been held by the natives and~ 
treated virtually as a slave for two years . 
before he had been rescued. 


Captain Swenson’s vivid story will continue in our forthcoming December issue. 
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Bill was born when Gordon W. 

Lillie stood at the bar in Mag 
Woods’ combination saloon and dance- 
hall in Wichita, Kansas, amid the fron- 
tier music of cussing, gunplay and yarns 
of the Indian wars. He began to take 
existence to the tune of “Little Red Bull 
Came Down the Mountain,” christening 
music bawled out by Jack Stillwell, and 
was nurtured on two invitations to duels 
in as many minutes.... 

I was seventeen at the time, short, slen- 
der, and more callow-looking than my 
years. I entered Mag’s as Gordon Lillie, 
and after a night of frontier panorama, 
emerged an adventurer. I didn’t get the 
name until later, but from that night on, 
I was Pawnee Bill. 

When I first stepped into Mag’s, I sur- 
veyed the scene with amazement: 

I was jostled on all sides by cowboys, 
cattlemen, gamblers, railroad men. They 
wore the picturesque garb of the old West 
—Spanish boots, sombreros, gaudy ban- 
danas. There were brawls, pistol-shots 
that no one paid much attention to, and 
laughter was carefree and uproarious, in 
a symphony of jingling spurs. 

This was the West I had heard of back 
in Bloomington, Illinois, where I was 
born. My first remembrance is of a big 
black bearded man in the worn uniform 
of a Union soldier striding through our 
gate and picking me up. It was my fa- 
ther, whom I had never known, for he 
went to war when I was an infant. 

Probably our family would have re- 
mained in Bloomington if fire had not 
destroyed Father’s mill. He and his part- 
ner decided that they might as well 
start somewhere else. They chose what 
is now Wellington, Kansas, then part of 
Indian Territory. The machinery was 
shipped by rail to Wichita, and thence to 
Wellington by wagon-train. 

Their plan was for him to establish a 
mill, and a home for us, and we would 
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Wild days in the old West, as 
told to Vincent McCafferty— 


follow. However, a chum of mine, Dan 
O’Bryan, conceived what we thought was 
a brilliant idea. He got us permission to 
ride in a caboose as far as Mexico, Mis- 
souri, without cost. We would be able to 
pick up rides to Wichita with other rail- 
roaders. Then we would make our way 
to Wellington and join Father. I won 
the family over mainly, I think, because 
they chose the lesser evil of letting me go 
with their consent rather than have me 
run away from home. 

Our first big moment came when we 
reached Mexico. As soon as the train 
stopped, we saw a crowd of several hun- 
dred tough, drunken men cursing and 
fighting as they piled off the train and 
charged toward the railroad station res- 
taurant. When Dan and I saw them 
wreck it and take every bit of food in the 
place, we made ourselves scarce. 

Soon we learned what had happened: 
There had been a municipal election in 
Chicago; and one faction, determined to 
prevent the Boiler Avenue gang from 
rolling up its vote, had gone among them, 
offering railroad jobs at five dollars a 
day in Mexico, Mo. The wages were so 
unheard-of, that the Boiler Avenue out: 
fit took the bait, hook, line and sinker. 

A train was chartered. Two come-ons 
accompanied the crew to make sure they 
got out of town. Two stations before 
they reached Mexico, the pair vanished. 

Dan and I knew this gang would have 
to leave Mexico, and didn’t want to be in 
their company. I went to the yard-mas- 
ter and explained the situation. He 
showed me a freight that would leave 
after midnight. We were afraid we’d 
go to jail if we broke open one of the 
sealed box-cars, so we waited until we 
found a door open at the rear of the train, 
a car loaded with kegs of railroad spikes. 
There was no place we could lie down, 
and not even room to swing our feet when 
we sat; in this uncomfortable convey- 
ance we passed a miserable, chilly night. 

Arriving in Kansas City, we made our 
way to Wichita by shoveling coal on a 
train (by request). Soon after this Dan 
and I stopped into Mag’s saloon. 
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I mixed with the crowd and watched 
the dancers. One cowboy was grabbing 
a short-skirted lady, boisterously bounc- 
ing her upon his knee like a baby. He 
was roaring out, “Trot, trot to Boston,” 
punctuating his words by firing shots in- 
to the floor. Suddenly he let the lady 
slide from his embrace and yelled. 

“Hi! Whatta hell! Who let this calf 
in?” 

I looked curiously at the raucous cow- 
boy, now swaying in the center of the 
room. I wondered what he meant. 

“You! I mean you!” he howled, point- 
ing at me. He lurched toward me and 
fired a shot into the floor at my feet. 

The crowd scattered in all directions. 
Where there had been laughing dancers 
and cowboys, no one remained now but 
the cowboy and me. The bartenders had 
ducked, and the gamblers watched the 
scene warily from another room. 


T never occurred to me to be scared. 
; I had no inkling of what this meant 
until he stopped waving his gun, hol- 
stered it and ordered me to draw. 

“This man intends to kill me,” I 
thought in detached surprise. 

Having no gun, I couldn’t draw, so I 
just stared at him. 

The cowboy, whose name I learned 
later was Powder Jones, started toward 
me puzzled, not understanding why I did 
not meet his challenge. There was only 
one thing to do and I did it. As soon as 
he was within reach, I lashed out my right 
hand and knocked him to the floor. Then 
I jumped him and grabbed his guns. 

“’Fraid to draw?” some one asked 
contemptuously as I rose. 

“No,” I lied, and added: “I just didn’t 
have a gun.” 

“You got one now,” he challenged ; and 
his hand slid back toward his holster. I 
looked foolishly at the two guns I had 
taken from Powder Jones. 

The second quick act of the drama was 
interrupted by a heavy-set individual 
with an enormous mustache. He ambled 
into the saloon singing happily in a harsh 
and rasping falsetto: 


“Oh, the little red bull came down the 
mountain, 
Long — time — ago.” 

“Drop those guns!” 

I did, quickly and willingly. So did the 
second man who had challenged me. 

“We'll have no killin’ while I’m hyar,” 
said the peacemaker. 

While the crowd emerged from behind 
the bar, and folks began to edge back in- 
to the place, I explained what had hap- 
pened. The newcomer was Jack Stillwell, 
one of the greatest of the Indian scouts. 

I was feeling proud of myself. Jack 
Stillwell was popular, and I was his 
friend! I stayed sober enough to drink 
in the details of the Battle of the Wash- 
ita, the Medicine Lodge Peace Treaty 
and other frontier exploits told by Still- 
well and his garrulous friends. 

Dan O’Bryan, who had fallen asleep at 
one of the tables, wakened at dawn while 
I was still listening in thrilled awe. 

Then we started for Wellington afoot. 
Of the two trails from Wichita we un- 
fortunately chose the one called the River 
Trail. Heavy rains had sent the Arkan- 
sas River bellying up over the crude roads 
so that we had to strip off our clothes 
and wade in many places. 

I fished in the shallower waters with a 
forked stick, and we lunched that day at 
our first campfire. What if the fish was 
burned to a crisp in some places, and 
raw in others? This was the West! 

The thrilling stories of Jack Stillwell 
lingered in my mind. I sat by the camp- 
fire picturing myself as a scout, and stud- 
ied the horizon for signs of marauding 
warriors. I broke up camp in the manner 
of an experienced scout, making away 
with all traces of our presence. To Dan’s 
disgust, I insisted that we wade through 
the water for some distance so that no 
Indian could follow our trail. I was sore- 
ly disappointed when we reached Cow- 
skin Creek without encountering either 
white or red men. After all that vigi- 
lance! 

After twelve hours of trudging we ar- 
rived in Wellington, and found Father 
there to welcome us. 
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S a people, the Jews in Palestine 
A gave a distinct impression of be- 
ing none too good as warriors. 

None the less there were numbers of 
individual cases of high courage among 
the Jews. One such was a Polish Jew, 
with a name so unpronounceable that we 
nicknamed him Harry. He was employed 
to drive the pick-up truck in which we 
three British police were wont to sally 
forth from Tul Mond as occasion de- 
manded. He was a queer little cuss, very 
large of nose and wide of ears, with black, 
twinkling eyes and a readiness for telling 
jokes at which he was perforce the only 
one to laugh, for he knew little indeed of 
English, and told the jokes in his own 
tongue, of which we knew even less. 

One night when I chanced to be at Tul 
Mond, word came through that one of 
the settlements was being fired on by a 
large number of Arabs; and off we went 
in the pick-up to the scene. As a speed 
driver, Harry excelled himself that night, 
taking many corners of the unmade sandy 
road on two wheels—and sometimes, it 
seemed, none at all! But it was as we 
neared the settlement’s gates that he 
showed his courage. The Arabs were on 
some low slopes commanding the gates, 
and as we came tearing up, they let fly 
at us all they knew, particularly at the 
driver. In attacks on vehicles it was al- 
ways at the driver that the Arabs concen- 
trated their fire, for with the driver killed 
or disabled, the vehicle would be at their 
mercy. Bullets flew all about poor Har- 
ry’s head. Another man might have got 
the jitters completely, but he sat there 
steadily, steering evenly and straight as 
though this were the best of up-to-date 
tarmac roads, and flying bullets the 
remotest possibility in the world. 

The great test came, however, when we 
sighted the settlement’s gates themselves. 
Those in the settlement whose duty it was 
to have opened them and let us through, 
seemed to have lost their heads complete- 
ly. The gates were not open! And there 
were we with the Arabs pouring bullets 
down on us. Harry didn’t hesitate. With 
a shout in his own tongue (it sounded like 
“Przemysl-przemysl!”), he lowered his 
head, and crouching, sent the car full 
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speed at the gates, which were of wood, 
and burst right through them. . 

Thus did he save the situation for us 
all, and it was glad indeed we were to 
find that although as the driver it was he 
who had been in the gravest danger from 
the collision from the gates, he suffered 
no great injury. That night when we got 
back to Tul Mond, we awarded him the 
finest tribute to true courage and com- 
radeship that we knew: We ceremonious- 
ly carried him to the horse-trough and 
ceremoniously ducked him. After which, 
from the trough, striving to suppress his 
laughter and make his demeanor more 
fitting to the occasion, he delivered a 
speech, which although we knew not the 
actual words, was none the less clearly 
a tendering of heartfelt thanks. ,.. 

Another case was that of a certain Cos- 
sack Jew who at the gravest risk to his 
life got us out of a pretty pickle. One 
night the flare of a fire appeared in a 
certain area of sandy country between 
two of the more distant settlements. 
Through this area ran a telegraph-line, 
and one of the telegraph poles was burn- 
ing as it stood, having been plentifully 
smeared with tar and soaked with petrol. 

It was the work of Arabs, of course, 
and while one of their ideas in doing so 
was to interrupt communications, their 
much more important idea was to lie 
back a bit from the fire and snipe, by 
the light of the fire, at the police or oth- 
ers who came rushing up to extinguish it. 

But though we at once set out in the 
pick-up, we were not to be caught quite 
so easily as all that. Our plan was first 
to approach as near as was safe, then get 
out and creep around and see if we could 
spot the Arabs lying in wait for us. Only 
when certain they had been driven off 
would we then go to the burning pole 
and, with sand, extinguish it. However, 
as we neared the spot where we intended 
to leave the car and begin our creep, the 
sand, which for some distance now had 
been getting deeper and looser, suddenly 
became so deep that the wheels of the car 
would not grip. Whereupon the driver 
got down and let some of the air out of 
the two back tires; in soft sand, a some- 
what flattened tire had a much better 
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ip than a hard and fully inflated one. 
nfortunately, though, in the darkness 
he let out far more air than he had in- 
tended; when he started up again, the 
tires were so loose that the revolving of 
the wheels scraped and ripped up the 
tubes, even tearing out the valves. 
There we were stuck; and as if that 
were not enough, the Arabs, who no doubt 
had heard the car, began shooting at us, 
Also, the Jewish supernumeraries of some 
of the settlements near by began firing— 
at the Arabs, as they thought, but actu- 
ally we were right in their line of fire. 
“Struth! What a mix-up!”’ said one of 
my companions, a stocky Australian we’d 
nicknamed Dinkum Aussie, one of whose 
outstanding characteristics was a pen- 
chant for grumbling—he’d grumble when 
the Arabs fired on him, and also when 
they didn’t, and who was one of the best 
companions in a scrap one could wish to 
have. “I'll have something to say to 
those (censored) Jewish supernumeraries 
when we get back, believe me!” said my 
other companion, a big blond Englishman 
we’d nicknamed Blondie, and for whom 
the dark-eyed Jewish lassies used to fall 
on sight; like the Australian, he was 
also a first-class companion in a scrap. 


5 Bee only thing was to take cover 
where we could, and go in for pot- 
shots at the Arabs. For some time this 
went on; then there was a thudding of 
hoofs, and a horseman came galloping up 
—a dweller in one of the settlements near 
by, who on hearing the firing had mounted 
his horse and come dashing out to see if 
he could be of help to us. He was a tall 
man, with hair reaching to his shoulders, 
and he was mounted on a fine chestnut 
horse, presenting a rather splendid spec- 
tacle. He had taken a risk in coming out 
thus, but on learning of our plight, he 
took a far greater risk in galloping off to 
a place where other police could be in- 
formed of our position and a pick-up 
sent to our aid with spare tires and tubes. 
The distance was some four miles, and 
along the way Jewish supernumeraries of 
the settlements, all in a dither in the gen- 
eral excitement and mistaking him for 
one of the enemy (the dramatic sound of 


the galloping hoofs undoubtedly in- 
creased their dither) took pot-shots at 
him as he passed. He got through, how- 
ever, and soon was back with the pick-u 
that brought the spare tubes; but his 
escape had been as narrow as any I have 
known. As he jumped down from the 
pick-up, we saw there was a blood-stained 
handkerchief about his neck. One of the 
shots had grazed his throat. 


Hé himself made light of the matter, 
however ; when at length the Arabs 
were dispersed and the burning telegraph 
pole was extinguished and the affair was 
all over, and we had driven into a Jew- 
ish township and a doctor had attended 
to his wound, we hastened to a café and 
made merry far into the night. The 
thing that most interested our horseman 
friend was that what he called his “leetle 
effort” had linked him and us together. 

“Me, the Cossack, and you, the Eng- 
leesh—we am brothers!” he cried, slap- 
ping us violently on the back. He held 
out his two hands, close together and ex- 
tended the two forefingers side by side. 

“Sawa!” he cried, an Arab word mean- 
ing “Together!” He took another swig 
out of a large bottle that had been full 
of vodka when he began on it and now 
was almost empty. “That what me and 
you am—sawa!” he cried again; then 
after a pause he added in a tone of great 
earnestness: “But it not going be sawa 
for them pluddy ghaffir (Jewish supernu- 
merary policemen) who shooted me. No, 
my frien’—no!” he repeated sternly. 

Then he subsided happily into an al- 
coholic coma, and we bundled him into 
the pick-up and took him to Tul Mond 
and put him to bed; the next morning 
he regarded this hospitality as such fur- 
ther evidence of the brotherliness be- 
tween us that he decided to become a 
policeman and thus be with us always. 
But on learning that to become a police- 
man he would have to cut his hair, he 
changed his mind. “Vot—cut this!” he 
cried, drawing a lock of his hair through 
his fingers. ““Vy—without this I am not 
Cossack any more!” And thus, on the 
question of a haircut did the large-heart- 
ed sawa@ matter collapse. 
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Truths That Have Seen 
Denied Struggling Humanity 


FOR every word that has left the lips of bishops or states- 
men to enlighten man, a thousand have been withheld. 
For every book publicly exposed to the inquiring mind, one 
hundred more have been suppressed—damned to oblivion. Each 
year of progress has been wilfully delayed centuries. Wisdom 
has had to filter through biased, secret sessions or ecclesiastical 
council meetings, where high dignitaries of state and church 
alone proclaimed what man should know. 

Are you prepared to demand the hidden facts of life? Will 
you continue to believe that you are not capable of weighing 
the worth of knowledge that concerns your personal freedom 
and happiness? Realize that much that can make your life 
more understandable and livable has been left unexplained or 
intentionally destroyed. At first by word of mouth only, and 
now: by private discourses, are revealed ‘those truths which 
secret brotherhoods preserved in ancient temples and hidden 
sanctuaries, from those who sought to selfishly deprive hu- 
manity of them. 


THIS free BOOK OF EXPLANATION 

Let the Rosicrucians, one of these ancient brotherhoods of 
learning, tell you about these amazing truths, and explain 
how you, too, like thousands of others, may now use them 
to enjoy the fullness of life. The Rosicrucians, (not a re- 
ligious organization) invite you to use the coupon opposite 
and receive the FREE copy of the fascinating, Sealed Book, 
with its startling tale of self help. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A, 


Ex = CS EE Se SS Se 
“THIS WISDOM MUST DIE ie 


pale hace (ee sttteneneennncneny 


Scribe O. G. E. H 
THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) { 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. H 
Please send me your FREE Sealed Book. I 
am sincerely interested in learning how I may 
receive these long-concealed facts of life. 


IN Ira arecteres saa seedy cootacsosa oases tasacseest abate ea tecettn recat teas 


“| POURED A DEATH POTION FOR MY SICK BABY!” 


LONG ISLAND MOTHER 
LIVES A NIGHTMARE , 
IN DARKENED HOME 


1) “Our year old 
son was seriously 
ill with whoop- 
ing cough, my 
husband was down with the grippe... and 
to add to my problems I blew the electric 
fuses as I was going to bed,” writes Mrs. 
Camille Dearkin of 222-09 135th Avenue, 
Springfield Gardens, L. I. 


@ “T didn’t know how to fix the lights and 
decided not to disturb my husband. He 
could tell me what to do in the morning. 
But I failed to think what might happen in 
the dark hours to come...that, roused from 
sleep by my baby’s terrible choking cough, 
I would rush into the dark for his medicine. 


® “I fumbled in the dark med- 
icine chest for the cough syrup 
and a teaspoon, that ghastly 
cough frightened me so. It 
seemed he must be choking to 
death! My hand shook so in the 
dark I kept spilling the medi- 
cine and I realized I must have 
light to measure a proper dose 
...S0, in spite of my panic, I 
took time to get my husband’s 
flashlight. 


4.) “In the rays of that light, I saw in 
my hand, not my child’s cough mix- 
ture, but a bottle of deadly poisonous 
disinfectant! 

“Ts it any wonder that I now write 
to let you know that my husband and 
I have fresh DATED ‘Eveready’ bat- 
teries to thank for our baby’s life. 


(Signed ) 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Unit cf Union Carbide [Tah and Carbon Corporation 


BILL CURRIN, Like Most of the 
Other Independent Tobacco 
Experts, Smokes Luckies 


Mr: Smoker: You say most of these 
tobacco experts smoke Luckies? 


Mr. Lucky Strike: Yes, 2 to 1 over 
all other brands combined. Sworn rec- 
ords prove it. 


Mr. Smoker: How many of these ex- 
perts work for you? 


Mr. L. S.: Not one! They’re all inde- 
pendent tobacco men. Auctioneers, 
buyers, warehousemen. 

Mr. Smoker: Are these men the best 
judges of tobacco? 

Mr. L. S.: You bet they are! Just for 
example, there’s Bill Currin. He’s been 
an auctioneer for 16 years, and has 
sold millions of pounds of tobacco. 
Mr. Smoker: And Currin smokes 
Luckies? 

Mr. L. S.: Yes—and has for 15 years. 
Not only for their fine tobacco, but 
because of the ‘Toasting’ process. 
Mr. Smoker: What does that do? 


Mr. L. S.: It takes out certain harsh 
irritants found in all tobacco— makes 
Luckies a light smoke, easy on the 
throat. 

Mr. Smoker: That sounds good to me. 
I'll try them. 


EASY ON YOUR THROAT— BECAUSE ‘IT’S TOASTED” 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW , 
TOBACCO BEST- 
IT’S LUCKIES 
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ANVINESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
Bill Currin—Auctioneer—has 
smoked Luckies for 15 years 


